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PRELIMINARY NOTES. 


I. 

On the Text of the Gospels, and on the Character 
and Importance of the Various Readings of the 
New Testament. 

In the First Part of the “ Evidences of the Genuineness of 
the Gospels,” it has been proved that they remain essentially 
the same as they were originally composed. But this propo¬ 
sition requires some explanation. The following remarks are 
taken from the first chapter of the work just referred to. 

“In regard to St. Matthew’s Gospel, the proposition is to 
be understood in a particular sense. This Gospel, it is prob¬ 
able, was originally composed in Hebrew; and we possess 
only a Greek translation, made at a very early period. This 
translation, it will be my purpose to show, has been faith¬ 
fully preserved. To this alone, the general remarks and argu¬ 
ments respecting the correct transmission of the Gospels, ad¬ 
vanced in the present chapter, must be considered as directly 
applying. But no reason has ever been adduced for sus¬ 
pecting that the translation was not intended to be a faithful 
representative of the original. 
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“ The Gospels, I have said, remain essentially the same as 
they were originally written. In common with all other 
ancient writings, they have been exposed to the accidents to 
which works preserved by transcription are liable. In the 
very numerous authorities for determining their text, we find 
a great number of differences, or various readings. But, by 
comparing those authorities together, we are able, in general, 
to ascertain satisfactorily the original text of the last three 
Gospels, and of the Greek translation of St. Matthew. There 
are, however, a few passages admitted into the Received Text 
(the text in common use before the publication of Griesbaeh’s 
edition), some extant in a majority of our present manuscripts, 
and some even in all, the genuineness of which is still ques¬ 
tionable. Various considerations, arising from some of these 
passages not being found in manuscripts of the highest author¬ 
ity, from direct historical evidence concerning them in the 
writings of the Fathers, from their unsuitableness to the con¬ 
text, from the nature of their contents, and from the want of 
correspondence between their style and that of the Evange¬ 
list in whose work they now stand, may lead us to disbelieve 
or doubt that they proceeded from him. In mentioning such 
as are extant in all our present manuscripts, I refer particu¬ 
larly to certain passages in the Greek Gospel of Matthew. 
This translation was made, probably, either from one or from 
a very few manuscripts of the Hebrew Gospel; and however 
faithfully the translator intended to represent his original, he 
may have erred in mistaking additions or interpolations, found 
in the copy or copies which he followed, for portions of the 
genuine text. 

“I will here mention the more important passages in the 
Received Text of the Gospels, which, from such causes as I 
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have spoken of, may, I think, be regarded as spurious, or as 
lying under suspicion. I shall reserve a more particular ex¬ 
amination of them for another place, where I shall treat at 
length of the various readings of the text of the Gospels.* 

“There are strong reasons for thinking that the first two 
chapters of our present copies of the Greek Gospel of Mat¬ 
thew made no part of the original Hebrew. We may suppose 
them to have been an ancient document, which, from the con¬ 
nection of the subject with liis history, was transcribed into 
the same volume with it, and which, though first written as a 
distinct work, with some mark of separation, yet in process of 
time became blended with it, so as apparently to form its 
commencement. Being thus found incorporated with the Gos¬ 
pel in the manuscript, or in manuscripts, used by the transla¬ 
tor, it was rendered by him as part of the original. 

“There are two other passages in our Greek Gospel of 
Matthew, which I have remarked upon in the Additional Note 
just referred to in the margin, and which, as it seems to me, 
there is much reason for regarding as interpolated. These 
passages are the narrative concerning Judas in the twenty- 
seventh chapter, beginning with the third and ending with 
the tenth verse, and the account of the raising of the bodies 
of many saints at the time of our Saviour’s crucifixion, in the 
latter part of the fifty-second verse, and the fifty-third, of the 
same chapter. 

“ In respect to Mark’s Gospel, there is ground for believing 
that the last twelve verses were not written by the Evange¬ 
list, but were added by some other writer to supply a short 

* See Genuineness of the Gospels, Yol. I. Additional Note A, 
Section V. 
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conclusion to the work, which some cause had prevented the 
author from completing. 

“In Luke’s Gospel, the only passage of any considerable 
length or importance, the genuineness of wliich appears to 
me liable to suspicion, consists of the forty-third and forty- 
fourth verses of the twenty-second chapter, containing an ac¬ 
count of the descent of an angel to Jesus, and of his agony 
and bloody sweat. 

“ In John’s Gospel, what now stands as the conclusion, the 
latter part of the twenty-fourth verse, and the twenty-fifth, of 
the last chapter, has the air of an editorial note. As such, it 
was, I think, probably distinguished when first written, though 
this distinction was afterwards neglected by transcribers. 

“In the Received Text of this Gospel there are likewise 
two other passages to be considered. The genuineness of the 
last clause of the third and the whole of the fourth verse of 
the fifth chapter, which contain an account of the descent of 
an angel into the pool of Bethesda, is very questionable; and 
the story of the woman taken in adultery is, in my opinion, 
justly regarded by a majority of modern critics as not having 
been a part of the original Gospel. 

“The two passages last mentioned, and the other interpola¬ 
tions that have been suggested, that is, the two insertions into 
the body of the text of the original Hebrew of Matthew’s 
Gospel, and one into that of Luke’s Gospel, were, we may 
suppose, first written as notes or additional matter in the 
margin of some copies of the Gospel in which they are found. 
But passages belonging to the text of a work, which had 
been accidentally omitted by a transcriber, were, likewise, 
often preserved in the margin. From this circumstance, notes 
and additional matter, thus written, were not unfrequently 
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mistaken for parts of the text, and introduced by a subsequent 
copier into what he thought their proper place. This is a 
fruitful source of various readings in ancient writings; and 
may explain how the passages in question, if not genuine, have 
beeome incorporated with the text of the Gospels. 

u The facts that have been mentioned, respecting doubtful or 
spurious passages in the text of the Gospels, imply nothing 
opposite to the general proposition maintained. On the con¬ 
trary, in reasoning concerning those passages, we go upon the 
supposition of its truth. It is assumed, that the Gospels, 
generally speaking, have been faithfully preserved; but it is 
contended, that there are particular reasons for doubting wheth¬ 
er one or another of the passages in question, though found in 
many or in all the extant manuscripts of a Gospel, proceeded 
from the pen of the Evangelist. These reasons arc specific, 
applying in every ease to the particular passage under con¬ 
sideration, and not admitting of a general application. They 
suppose no new theory respecting the corruption of the Gospels, 
and no habit in transcribers of making unlicensed alterations. 
They imply nothing more than the operation of particular acci¬ 
dents, producing error in particular cases; the possibility of 
which none will deny. All that we can say respecting any 
ancient work is, that it remains essentially the same as it was 
originally composed. For specific reasons, applying to some 
particular passage, we may doubt whether it proceeded from 
the pen of the Evangelist. But, unless the Gospels were ex¬ 
posed to some peculiar causes of corruption, there can be no 
question that, generally speaking, we have satisfactory means 
of determining the original text of the last three Gospels, and 
that of the Greek translation of Matthew; the number of 
authorities for settling it, manuscripts, ancient versions, and 
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quotations by ancient writers, being far more numerous and 
important than those for settling the text of any other ancient 
writing.” — Genuineness of the Gospels , I. 23 - 30. 


“ When attention was first strongly directed to the number 
of various readings upon the Received Text of the New Testa¬ 
ment, and the critical edition of Mill was published, which was 
said to contain thirty thousand,* two classes of individuals were 
very differently affected. Some sincerely religious men, among 
whom was Whitby, who wrote expressly against the labors of 
Mill, w r ere apprehensive that the whole text of the New Testa¬ 
ment, the foundation of our faith, would be unsettled; while 
the infidels of the age, among whom Collins was prominent, 
were ready, with other feelings, to adopt the same opinion. 
The whole number of various readings of the text of the New 
Testament that have hitherto been noted exceeds a hundred 
thousand, and may, perhaps, amount to a hundred and fifty 
thousand. 

“ But this number is, I presume, less in proportion than that 
of the various readings extant upon most classic authors, when 
compared with the quantity of text examined, and the number of 
manuscripts and other authorities collated in each particular 
case.f How such an amount of various readings exists upon the 

“ * That is to say, thirty thousand variations from the Received 
Text. But when the Received Text varies from other authorities, 
its readings should also be considered as various readings of the text 
of the New Testament. Including these, therefore, Mill’s edition 
presents about sixty thousand various readings.” 

u j- Bentley, in his ‘ Remarks on Free-thinking/ in answer to Col¬ 
lins, says:— 
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text of aneient works, we may understand, when we consider, 
what every one who has had experience on the subject is aware 
of, that no written copy of an exemplar of any considerable 
length, if made only with ordinary care, is without variations 
and errors. Notwithstanding the extreme care which has in 
some cases been taken, it is doubtful whether even a printed 


Terence is now in one of the best'conditions of any of the clas¬ 
sic writers; the oldest and best copy of him is now in the Vatican 
library, which comes nearest to the poet’s own hand; but even that 
has hundreds of errors, most of which may be mended out of other 
exemplars, that are otherwise more recent and of inferior value. I 
myself have collated several, and do affirm that I have seen twenty 
thousand various lections in that little author, not near so big as the 
whole New Testament; and am morally sure, that, if half the num¬ 
ber of manuscripts were collated for Terence with that niceness and 
minuteness which has been used in twice as many for the New Testa¬ 
ment, the number of the variations would amount to above fifty 
thousand. 

“ ‘ In the manuscripts of the New Testament, the variations have 
been noted with a religious, not to say superstitious, exactness. 
Every difference in spelling, in the smallest particle or article of 
speech, in the very order or collocation of words, without real change, 
has been studiously registered. Nor has the text only been ran¬ 
sacked, but all the ancient versions, the Latin Vulgate, Italic, Syriac, 
jEthiopie, Arabic, Coptic, Armenian, Gothic, and Saxon; nor theso 
only, but all the dispersed citations of the Greek and Latin Fathers 
in a course of five hundred years. What wonder, then, if, with all 
this scrupulous search in every hole and corner, the varieties rise to 
thirty thousand ? when, in all aneient books of the same bulk, where¬ 
of the manuscripts arc numerous, the variations arc as many or more, 
and yet no versions to swell the reckoning. 

“ * The editors of profane authors do not use to trouble their readers, 
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book exists which corresponds throughout to its proposed arche¬ 
type, or which, in other words, is wholly free from errata . 
There is no hazard in saying that the variations in the printed 
copies of King James’s version of the Bible, such variations as 
are noted in the manuscripts of the New Testament, are to be 
reckoned by thousands; and if, as in the case of the Greek 
text of the New Testament, we were to take the quotations 
of different writers into account, by tens of thousands. But 
in producing copies by transcription, the number of errors re¬ 
sulting will be vastly greater than in producing the same num¬ 
ber of copies by the press; since far more liability to error will 

or risk their own reputation, by an useless list of every small slip 
committed by a lazy or ignorant scribe. What is thought commend¬ 
able in an edition of Scripture, and has the name of fairness and 
fidelity, would in them he deemed impertinence and trifling. Hence 
the reader not versed in ancient manuscripts is deceived into an 
opinion, that there were no more variations in the copies than what 
the editor has communicated. Whereas, if the like scrupulousness 
was observed in registering the smallest changes in profane authors, 
as is allowed, nay required, in sacred, the now formidable number of 
thirty thousand would appear a very trifle. 

“ * It is manifest that books in verse are not near so obnoxious to 
variations as those in prose; the transcriber, if he is not wholly 
ignorant and stupid, being guided by the measures, and hindered 
from such alterations as do not fall in with the laws of numbers. 
And yet even in poets the variations are so very many as can hardly 
be conceived without use and experience. In the late edition of 
Tibullus by the learned Mr. Broukhuise, you have a register of vari¬ 
ous lections in the close of that book; where you may see at the first 
view that they are as many as the lines. The same is visible in 
Plautus set out by Pareus. I myself, during my travels, have had 
the opportunity to examine several manuscripts of the poet Manilius; 
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exist in the case of every particular copy transcribed, than ex¬ 
ists in regard to a whole edition of printed copies. With these 
general views, it is not necessary to dwell on the particular 
causes of mistakes and errors in ancient manuscripts, which 
are more numerous than may at first thought be supposed. 
They have been often pointed out by different writers. 

“I proceed, then, to observe, that, of the various readings 
of the New Testament, nineteen out of twenty, at least, are 
to be dismissed at once from consideration, — not on account 
of their intrinsic unimportance, — that is a separate consid¬ 
eration,— but because they are found in so few authorities, 

and can assure you that the variations I have met with are twice as 
many as all the lines of the book/ — pp. 93 - 95, 8th Edition. 

“ To take a few books immediately at hand, I perceive by a loose 
computation from a table at the end of Wakefield’s Lucretius, that 
he has collected about twelve thousand various readings of that 
author (exclusive of mere differences of orthography), from five 
printed copies only. Wciskc’s edition of Longinus presents more 
than three thousand various readings of the Treatise on the Sublime, 
a work of about the length of the Gospel of Mark, collected from 
eight manuscripts and two early editions. And Bekkcr has published 
variations from his text of the writings contained in his edition of 
Plato, which fill seven hundred and seventy-eight crowded octavo 
pages, and amount to I know not how many more than sixty thou¬ 
sand ; the manuscripts used on each of the different writings being 
on an average about thirteen. The various readings of the New 
Testament, it is to be remembered, have been collected from a very 
great number of manuscripts of the original, from manuscripts of 
numerous ancient versions, in which it is not to be supposed that the 
translator always rendered in a manner scrupulously literal, and also 
from the citations of a long series of Fathers, who, we know, were 
commonly not attentive to verbal accuracy in quoting.” 
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and their origin is so easily explained, that no critic would re¬ 
gard them as having any claim to be inserted in the text. Of 
those which remain, a very great majority are entirely unim¬ 
portant. They consist in different modes of spelling; in differ¬ 
ent tenses of the same verb, or different cases of the same noun, 
not affecting the essential meaning; in the use of the singular 
for the plural, or the plural for the singular, where one or the 
other expression is equally suitable; in the insertion or omis- 
eion of particles, such as av and fie, not affecting the sense, or 
of the article in cases equally unimportant; in the introduction 
of a proper name, where, if not inserted, the personal pronoun 
is to be understood, or of some other word or words expressive 
of a sense which would be distinctly implied without them; in 
the addition of ‘Jesus’ to ‘Christ,’ or ‘Christ’ to ‘Jesus’; in 
the substitution of one synonymous or equivalent term for an¬ 
other ; in the transposition of words, leaving their signification 
the same; in the use of an uncompounded verb, or of the same 
verb compounded with a preposition, the latter differing from 
the former, if at all, only in a shade of meaning; and in a few 
short passages, liable to the suspicion of having been copied 
into the Gospel where we find them from some other Evange¬ 
list. Such various readings, and others equally unimportant, 
compose far the greater part of all concerning which there 
may be, or has been, a question whether they are to be admitted 
into the text or not; and it is therefore of no consequenco in 
which way the question has been, or may be, determined. 

“ But after deducting from the whole amount of various read¬ 
ings, first those of no authority, and next those of no importance, 
a number will remain which are objects of a certain degree of 
curiosity and interest. To three of them an extravagant 
importance has been attached, from their supposed bearing 
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upon the theological doctrine of the Trinity. But the principal 
of these, the famous passage in the First Epistle of John 
(v. 7), is a manifest interpolation. In the case of this and of 
most other passages, where the true reading is a matter of any 
interest, we may commonly arrive at a satisfactory judgment 
concerning it; and in regard to the cases in which we cannot, 
it is clear that no opinion, nor any inference whatever, re¬ 
specting the meaning of the writer, is to be founded on an 
uncertain reading. 

“The Received Text, as it has been called, of the New 
Testament, that is, the text which for almost two centuries, till 
after the time of Griesbach, was found with little variation in 
the common editions of the New Testament, was formed during 
the sixteenth century, with comparatively few helps, and in 
the exercise of no great critical judgment. But the ehief 
value of the immense amount of labor which has since been 
expended upon the text of the New Testament does not con¬ 
sist in its having effected improvements in the Received Text. 
Its chief and great value consists in establishing the fact, that 
the text of the New Testament has been transmitted to us with 
remarkable integrity; that far the greater part of the variations 
among different copies are of no authority or of no importance; 
and that it is a matter scarcely worth consideration, as regards 
the study of our religion and its history, whether, after making 
a very few corrections, we take the Received Text formed 
as it was, or the very best which the most laborious and 
judicious criticism might produce.” — Genuineness of the Gos¬ 
pels, Vol. I. Additional Note A, Section III. pp. xxxv.-xl. 

For illustration of these statements see what follows the 
passage just quoted, pp. xl. — xliv. See also the Appendix to 
Vol. I. of the present work. 

VOL. II. 2 
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II. 

On the Correspondences among the First Three 

Gospels. 

This subject is fully discussed in the Genuineness of the 
Gospels, Vol. I. Additional Note D, pp. evi.-ccxiii. A portion 
of the “ Concluding Remarks ” may here be quoted. 

“ It lias been my purpose to show, that, when we consider 
the agreements and differences among the first three Gospels, 
we find their character to be such as cannot be accounted for 
by the supposition, that the Evangelists copied either one from 
another, or all from common written documents. Some com¬ 
mon archetype, however, they must have had ; the correspond¬ 
ing passages which we find in them, if they did not previously 
exist in a determinate written form, must have existed orally 
in forms nearly resembling those which they now present; and 
this supposition of a model, partly fixed, by a regard to truth 
and by frequent repetition, and partly fluctuating, through the 
changes of oral narration, is the only one that accounts satisfac¬ 
torily for the phenomena presented. 

“ But the narratives which the Evangelists have thus trans¬ 
mitted to us were the original accounts of the Apostles and 
first preachers of Christianity. This appears from the accord¬ 
ance of the Gospels with each other in the view which they 
present of the marvellous character and ministry of Christ. 
Accounts so wonderful, especially if one fancy them unfounded 
in truth, would have been distorted in many different ways, 
with or without some dishonest purpose, if abandoned to oral 
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tradition, floating through different countries, and received and 
transmitted by thousands of new converts. We cannot sup¬ 
pose, that, after the apostolic age, three unconnected writers, 
founding their narratives upon oral accounts alone, would have 
harmonized together as do the three Evangelists.* The agree¬ 
ment and difference among these Gospels present a very ex¬ 
traordinary, or rather a unique phenomenon, which requires a 
peculiar cause for its solution, and this cause is, I think, to be 
found only in the fact, that they were all based upon unwritten 
narratives, which had, as yet, lost nothing of their original 
character; and which, therefore, were the narratives, true or 
false, of the first preachers of the religion. 

“ In reading those Gospels, therefore, w t c are in effect listen¬ 
ing to the very words of the Apostles; we are, if I may so 
speak, introduced into their presence, to receive their testi¬ 
mony concerning deeds and words which they affirm that they 
saw and heard, and miracles of such a character that it would 
be idle to suppose them deceived or mistaken in their reports. 
The question, then, concerning the truth of Christianity, under 
this aspect of its evidences, lies within a narrow compass. 
Realize, as far as you can, the characters and circumstances 
of the Apostles; place yourself, in imagination, in their pres¬ 
ence, attend to their testimony, and search for every motive 
and feeling that might lead them, all in common, at the hazard 
of every worldly good, to persist in asserting the truth of 
stories, which they knew, and thousands of their hearers knew, 
and all might know, to be false. Just so far as any probable 
motive may be assigned for such conduct, just so far, and no 
further, may the truth of Christianity be rendered doubtful.” 


* See Genuineness of the Gospels, I. 176, seqq. 
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III. 

On the Difference between the First Three Gos¬ 
pels and the Gospel of John. 

“It deserves observation, that, with the exception of the 
history of the last days of our Saviour’s life, the accounts of 
his ministry in the first three Evangelists relate to events which 
took place either in Galilee, or elsewhere, at a distance from 
Jerusalem. With this part of his ministry the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, and the strangers who resorted there, being least 
acquainted, the Apostles would be most* frequently called upon 
to give information respecting it. 

“In accounting for the resemblance among the first three 
Gospels, we are led to consider the difference between them 
and the Gospel of John. To explain it, we may observe, that 
this Gospel is not properly a history of the ministry of Jesus. 
It supposes that history, as recorded in the first three Gospels, 
to be already known; it is founded upon it, and supplementary 
to it. It relates principally to what took place at Jerusalem, 
where our Saviour spent but a small portion of his ministry. 
It consists, in great part, of connected discourses of Jesus with 
the unbelieving Jews, and with his Apostles, of which much 
has special and immediate reference only to the character and 
circumstances of those immediately addressed. It did not, like 
the narrative contained in the first three Gospels, constitute 
that elementary instruction in the history of Jesus, which was 
the first want of the converts to the new religion. Like the 
Epistles of the Apostles, it implies that this had been already 
received.” — Genuineness of the Gospels , Vol. I. Additional 
Note D, Section IV. p. clxxvi, seq., note. 
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IV. 


On the Date of the First Three Gospels. 


“If,” as has been shown, “ the Evangelists did not copy one 
from another, it follows, that the first three Gospels must all 
have been written about the same period; since, if one had 
preceded another by any considerable length of time, it can¬ 
not be supposed that the author of the later Gospel would 
have been unacquainted with the work of his predecessor, or 
would have neglected to make use of it; especially when we 
take into view, that its reputation must have been well estab¬ 
lished among Christians. Whatever antiquity, therefore, we 
can show to belong to any one of the first three Gospels, the 
same, or nearly the same, we may ascribe to the other two. 
Now Luke, in the beginning of the Acts of the Apostles, 
speaks of his Gospel in terms which imply that this work 
had been completed but a little while before; and in the Acts 
he brings down the history to the end of the second year of 
Paul’s residence at Lome, which was some time after the 
sixtieth year of our era. According, likewise, to the remarks 
formerly made respecting the Gospel of Mark,* it was proba¬ 
bly written about the year 65, when St. Peter is supposed to 
have suffered martyrdom at Pome. We may eonelude, there¬ 
fore, that no one of the first three Gospels was written long 
before or long after the year 60.” f — Genuineness of the Gos¬ 
pels , Yol. I. Additional Note D, Section Y. p. clxxxviii, seq. 


* See Genuineness of the Gospels, Yol. I. p. lxxix, seq. 

f[The following account is given by Irenseus, who flourished in the 

2 * 
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On the Original Language of Matthew's Gospel. 


“We believe that Matthew wrote his Gospel in Hebrew, 
meaning by that term the common language of the Jews of 
his time, because such is the uniform statement of all ancient 
writers who advert to the subject. To pass over others whose 
authority is of less weight, he is affirmed to have written in 

Hebrew by Papias,* Irenaeus,f Origen,J Eusebius,§ and Je- 

# 

rome; || nor does any ancient author advance a contrary opin¬ 
ion. This testimony is of the more weight, because, if there 
had been any prejudice on the subject, it would have operated 
against the common belief, as the prejudices of modern Chris- 

latter part of the second century: —• 11 Matthew among the Hebrews 
published a Gospel in their own language; while Peter and Paul 
were preaching the Gospel at Rome, and founding a church there. 
And after their departure [death], Mark, the disciple and interpreter 
of Peter, himself delivered to us in writing what Peter had preached; 
and Luke, the companion of Paul, recorded the Gospel preached by 
him. Afterwards John, the disciple of the Lord, who leaned upon 
his breast, likewise published a Gospel, while he dwelt at Ephesus in 
Asia.” — Contra Haeres. Lib. HI. e. 1, — as quoted in the Genuine¬ 
ness of the Gospels, I. 131.] 

* Apud Euseb. Hist Eecles. Lib. HI. c. 39. 
f Contra Hmres. Lib. III. e. 1. 
t Apud Euseb. Hist. Eeclcs. Lib. VI. e. 25. 

§ Hist Eecles. Lib. HI. c. 24. Quaestiones ad Marinum, ap. Maii 
Scriptorum Veterum Nov. Collect. Tom. I. p. 64. 

“ || The fact is stated or implied by Jerome in passages so numerous, 
tnat it is not worth while to refer to them particularly.” 
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tians have done. It would have led the great body of ancient 
Gentile Christiaifc, from whom we receive the account, to pre¬ 
fer considering their Greek Gospel of Matthew as the original, 
not as a translation. 

“If we will not, then, reject the testimony of all Christian 
antiquity to a simple fact, in which there is no intrinsic improb¬ 
ability, we must believe that Matthew wrote his Gospel in 
Hebrew. Nothing has been objected to that testimony which 
I can regard as of sufficient force to justify a protracted dis¬ 
cussion. On the contrary, it is confirmed by the correspond¬ 
ing evidence of the Fathers, that the Hebrew original of Mat- 
thew was in common use (either in a pure or corrupt form) 
among Jewish Christians.”— Genuineness of the Gospels , Vol. 
I. Additional Note A, Section IV. p. xlv, seq. 

For further remarks, see what follows the passage just 
quoted, pp. xlvi. - lv. 

“The Gospel of Matthew was probably translated into 
Greek some time about the close of the first century. The 
verbal coincidences of its translation with the Gospels of Mark 
and Luke admit of one, and I think only one, satisfactory 
solution. The original of Matthew agreed with them essen¬ 
tially in many narratives and many sayings and discourses of 
Christ. These, or portions of these, were the same, except 
their expression in different languages, and the manner of 
their expression in the Greek language had been fixed by the 
Greek Gospels of Mark and Luke. But these Gospels being 
known to the translator of Matthew, when his original corre¬ 
sponded with them sufficiently, he was led to adopt their 
expressions.”— Genuineness of the Gospels , Vol. I. Additional 
Note D, Section IV. p. clxxix, seq. 

Respecting the Greek translation of Matthew, see also 
Genuineness of the Gospels, I. 90-92. 
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For the first two chapters ascribed to Matthew, see Appen¬ 
dix, Note A. 

III. 1. “In the days of Herod appeared John 
the Baptist, preaching in the Desert of Judaea.” 

With this chapter and the parallel passages compare John i. 
19-34, and on the office of John the Baptist see the note on 
Matthew xi. 2 — 6. 

See also the account of John the Baptist given by Josephus, 
Antiq. Jud. Lib. XVIII. c. 5. § 2. 

The Desert of Judaea lay on the west of the Dead Sea and 
of the Jordan. 

2. 4 4 Reform; for the kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand.” 

4 Reform/ — it is thus that the word in the original, M era- 
vofirc, should be rendered, and not 4 Repent/ as it is in the 
Common Version. The primary idea expressed by repentance 
is merely sorrow for one’s past conduct; the primary idea ex¬ 
pressed by reformation is a change from a bad moral state to a 
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good one.* It was the necessity of the latter, and not of the 
former, except so far as the former is connected with the latter, 
that John meant to inculcate. — For further remarks, see Ap¬ 
pendix, Note C, p. 503, seq. 

On the meaning of the phrase “ the kingdom of Heaven ” 
see the note on eh. iv. 17. 

3. “ A voice is crying in the desert , Prepare the 
way of the Lord, make his road straight” 

Compare Mark i. 2, 3; Luke i. 17, 76; iii. 4-6; John i. 
23. See also Matthew xi. 10; Luke vii. 27. In these passages 
John the Baptist, the precursor of Christ, is represented as 
a messenger going before Jehovah to prepare his way and an¬ 
nounce his coming. But this admits of an easy explanation. 

“ In conformity to the rude apprehensions of the Jews, we 
often find in the Bible, particularly in the Old Testament, 
strong, and, in themselves considered, harsh figures applied to 
God, whieh are borrowed from the properties, passions, and 
aetions of man, and even of the inferior animals. Among 
them is the common figure by which God, in giving any pecu- 

* 44 Reformation (jicravo ta),” says Philo, 44 holds tho second place 
after perfectness, as recovery from sickness is tho next best thing to 
uninterrupted health.” — De Abrahamo. Opp. II. 5, cd. Mang. 
This passage is copied by Clement of Alexandria. Paedagog. Lib. I. 
c. 9. Opp. p. 146, cd. Potter. 

Tcrtullian, remarking on the difference between the repentance 
of God spoken of in the Scriptures, and the repentance of man, ob¬ 
serves : — 44 Nam ct in Graeco sono, pccnitcnti© nomcn non ex delicti 
confessionc, sed ex animi demutatione comparatum est.” — Adv. 
Marcion. Lib. II. c. 24. 
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liar manifestation of his power, is represented as changing his 
place, and coming to the scene where his power is displayed. 
But if we except the case of miraculous operations exerted 
directly upon the minds of men, the power of God must be 
manifested by means of sensible objects. It is often repre¬ 
sented as exerted through the agency of human beings and 
other conscious min isters of his will. When thus exerted, its 
effects, and the circumstances by which its display is attended, 
are sometimes referred to God as the ultimate cause, and some¬ 
times to the immediate agent. What is said in one case to be 
done by an angel, or by Moses, or by Christ, or by some other 
instrument of God’s will, is in another case said to be done by 
God. The power displayed is regarded, according to different 
modes of conceiving the same thing, as appertaining to him or 
to them. God comes, according to the language of Scripture, 
when a commissioned instrument of his will appears; and the 
precursor of the latter is the precursor of God.” — Statement 
of Reasons , pp. 186, 187. 

9. “Think not to say to yourselves, We have 
Abraham for our father.” 

There are many passages of the Rabbins from which it ap¬ 
pears, that they believed that the descendants of Abraham 
would be saved hereafter through his merits, and that he would 
deliver them, even if sinners, from hell (Gehenna); “unless,” 
says Rabbi Levi, “ they have sinned beyond measure.” See 
Wetstein’s note.* Compare John viii. 33, 39, 53. 


* [So Justin Martyr (Dial, cum Tryph. c. 25. p. 185, cd. Thirlb.) 
speaks of the Jews as “ those who esteem themselves righteous, and 
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The Jews, John teaches, had no claim, upon God on account 
of their descent from Abraham. The privileges which they 
thought themselves entitled to on this account, God might be¬ 
stow on whom he would, whether natural descendants of Abra¬ 
ham or not. 

10. “And even now the axe is lying at the 
root of the trees.” 

The conception is of one laying his axe at the root of a tree, 
while preparing to cut it down. I transpose the two clauses of 
this verse, in order to render their meaning and connection 
more obvious than it would otherwise be in a translation. 

11. “He will baptize you in the Holy Spirit 
and in fire.” 

When John says, “ He will baptize you in the Holy Spirit 
and in fire,” we must recolleet that the ancient mode of bap¬ 
tizing was by plunging into water. The meaning of these 
words is, that Christ would come as the dispenser of spiritual 

say that they are Abraham’s children,” ot StxatoOrrfc taurous* Kai 
\tyovT€s elvat rcKva ‘A/3 'paa.fi ; and tells them that they “ deceive them¬ 
selves in supposing that, because they are the natural offspring of Abra¬ 
ham, they will certainly inherit the blessings which God has promised 
to confer through the Messiah.” (Ibid. c. 44. p. 225.) In another 
passage he speaks of the Jewish teachers as deluding themselves and 
their countrymen, “ imagining that the eternal kingdom will certainly 
be given to those who are the offspring of Abraham by natural de¬ 
scent, though they may be sinful, unbelieving, and disobedient to 
God.” (Ibid. c. 140. pp. 433, 434.) See also c. 125, ad fin. p. 
407.] 
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blessings, in which those who received him would be, as it 
were, baptized, while they who rejected those blessings would 
be destroyed, baptized in fire. 

In the original there is a metaphor in this and the following 
verse, which cannot be preserved in a translation. The word 
rendered ‘ Spirit 9 also means wind, and, except that the literal 
meaning would be unintelligible in English, we might translate, 
,£ He will baptize you in a holy wind.” There is an allusion to 
the wind in which grain was winnowed. 

12. u For he wall come prepared for win¬ 
nowing.” 

The Common Version says, “Whose fan is in his hand”; 
but no idea of the implement intended is conveyed to an Eng¬ 
lish reader by the word ‘fan.’ This implement was a fork 
with several prongs, used, after the grain had been trodden 
out from the straw, to throw up the mingled heap against the 
wind, that the chaff might be blown away, and thus separated. 
(Sec Wctstein’s note.) No such tool being known to modern 
readers, and we, therefore, having no name for it, I have 
given the sense of the passage in general terms. 

15. u For thus must we do to accomplish 
all that is right.” 

That is, my baptism by you is proper, in order to the effect¬ 
ual performance of your office and mine. The word tJ/iIv in 
the plural must refer to both John and Jesus. 

16. “ And as soon as Jesus was baptized and 
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came out of the water, lo! the heavens were 
opened to John.” 

“Of these words, the most probable meaning is, that the 
firmament appeared to open, and light to shine from the depths 
of heaven. Livy (Lib. XXII. c. 1), in describing a supposed 
phenomenon of a similar kind, says that the 4 heaven appeared 
to be rent with a wide chasm, and where it was opened, a great 
light shone forth/ I quote this passage to show what concep¬ 
tions were probably connected with the expression, 4 the heav¬ 
ens were opened/ as it occurs in the Evangelists.” — Genuine¬ 
ness of the Gospels , 1st Ed., I. 217, 218, note. 

See Origen against Celsus, Lib. I. ce. 41 - 47. Opp. I. p. 
357, seqq., particularly p. 365. 

17. “ This is my beloved Son, with whom 
I am well pleased.” 

Here may be explained the title 44 Son of God ” as applied 
to Christ. 

44 The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews (i. 5) quotes the 
words which God in the Old Testament is represented to have 
used concerning Solomon, as applicable to Christ: 4 1 will be 
to him a father, and he shall be to me a son/ * By these 
words was meant, that God would distinguish Solomon with 


* [2 Samuel vii. 14 ; compare 1 Chronicles xvii. 13 ; xxviii. 6. The 
same term is applied to the Israelites collectively, as the chosen 
people of God, Exodus iv. 22, “Israel is my son, my first-born”; 
and Hosea xi. 1, “ When Israel was a child, I loved him, and called 
my son out of Egypt.”] 
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peculiar favors; would treat him as a father treats a son; and 
they are to be understood in a similar manner when applied 
to Christ. ‘We beheld/ says St. John in his Gospel (i. 14), 

‘ his glory, glory like that of an only son from a father ’; * 
that is, we beheld the glorious powers and offices conferred 
upon him, by which he was distinguished from all others, as an 
only son is distinguished by his father. It is in reference to 
this analogy, and probably, I think, to this very passage in his 
Gospel, that St. John elsewhere calls Christ 4 the only Son of 
God/ a title applied to him by no other writer of the New 
Testament, f 

But the title was also familiarly used to denote those quali¬ 
ties which recommend moral beings to the favor of God; those 
which bear such a likeness to his moral attributes as may be 
compared with the likeness which a son has to his father; those 
which constitute one, in the Oriental style, to be of the family 
of God. Thus our Saviour exhorts his disciples to do good 
to their enemies, that they may be ‘sons of their Father 
in heaven.’ * Nor is this use of the term confined to the 

* E@eaaafi€&a ttjv 8o£ay outoD, 8o£ait d>s povoya/ovs 7 rapa Trarpoff. 
These words should not be rendered, as in the Common Version, 

‘ We beheld his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father.’ To justify this rendering, both povoyevovs and narpos should 
have the article.” 

“ t There is a doubt whether the words, John iii. 16 - 21, in which 
this title occurs, are to be considered as the lan^ua^e of Christ or of 

O D 

the Evangelist. If St. John intended to ascribe them to Christ, he 
has probably clothed the ideas of his Master in his own language; 
and we may so account for the use of a title in this passage, which 
Christ never elsewhere applies to himself.” 
t YJoi toD narpos vpwv, Matthew v. 40 ; compare Luke vi. 35. 

3* 
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Seriptea. Philo urges him who is not 4 yet worthy to be 
ofled a son of God* to aim at higher exceflence.* 

“In reference to both these analogies, the term was pre-emi- 
nentJy applicable to Quirt; and he was therefore by 

others, and by himself, 4 The Son of God,* the article bong 
need, as often, to denote pre-enrinence.” f— Statement of Rea- 
imu, pp. 155 —157. 

[The title 44 Sod of God” a pp e ars to hare been in common 
use among the Jews in the time of Christ as a designation of 
(he expected Messiah. This application of it was probably 
bonded in part on their interpretation of Psalm ii. 7,12, and 
lixiii. 26, 27; compare Hebrews i. 5, 6; v. 5. Urns Nathan- 
ad says, “ Rabbi, yon are the Son of God, yon are the ting of 
load”; and Martha, “Ibefiere that yon are the Messiah, the 
Son of God, be who was to come into the world.” (John L 49; 
xi. 27.) See also Matthew m 16, 20, compare Mark vni. 
29, Lake ix. 20;—Matthew nvi 63, compare Mar k xiv. 61, 
Lake xxii. 67, 70;—John xx. 31; Acts ix. 20, 22; 1 John v. 
1,4,5.] 

* De Coufiutme Lmgnannn. Opp. L 427. — A th. ttjw Spwujnjra 
t4 m iwjtimnt (trai ‘XtryurBerrct, 44 through likeness to God accounted to 
be faifl sons,” is an e xpred on in the Clementine HoanKea, X. $ 6. 

a f The words ascribed (Luke L 32) to the angel who foretold to 
Mary the birth of Christ, are sometimes quoted as explanatory of the 
tide 4 Son of God,' with reference to Ms nmaenkm s conception. I 
befiere, however, these words to mam : 1 He shall be great; and he 
dball be [not shall be called] a son of the Most High *; xaXf Icrfou 
being equivalent to cZnu, as in other passages. We find the same ex- 
pnwion in Psahn lm»i. 6. In verse 35, dto, rendered in the Common 
Vernon 4 therefore/ may be understood as meaning, ‘ whence it may 
be infer red,* 4 conformably to which,* 4 so that* ” 
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IV. 1-11. “ Then was Jesus led by the Spirit 

into the Desert, to be tempted by the Devil. 

Then the Devil left him, and lo! angels came and 
ministered to him.” 

Compare Mark i. 12, 13; Luke iv. 1 — 13. 

It is, I conceive, unnecessary to dwell on the considerations 
which make it evident that the account given in the passages of 
the Evangelists referred to above is not to be understood liter¬ 
ally. This fact being recognized, there have been various at¬ 
tempts to explain it otherwise. What seems to me the most 
plausible explanation to be gathered from these attempts may 
be thus stated. 

The account of the Evangelists must have been derived from 
Jesus himself; since the events spoken of are represented as 
passing while he was in solitude, before any disciples had 
joined him. It is to be regarded as a figurative description of 
the thoughts necessarily suggested to him, especially at the 
commencement of his ministry, by the circumstances in which 
he was placed and the powers which he possessed. This he 
addressed to his disciples for their instruction and warning. 
Endued as he was with miraculous powers, he was not to use 
them for the purpose of supplying his own necessities, as by 
turning stones into bread, when hungry; — nor for vain dis¬ 
play, a3 if he were to cast himself from the roof of the temple, 
and be supported in mid-air before astonished multitudes; — 
nor for the purposes of ambition, as if he were to assume the 
character of the Jewish Messiah, the prince who was to subdue 
all kingdoms to his power. Yet the circumstances which would 
suggest such a use of his powers could not fail to present 
themselves to his mind while meditating in solitude, at the com- 
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fafinmi of his ministry, on the s c enes and duties on which 
he was jost about to enter. Those ciiWHtftances considered 
in dmuekes were spoken of by our Lord as tanptataons. 
without reference to any supposed ipflnfnce of them to excite 
irregular desires in fais own mind. On the co ntrar y , he rep 
resented all suggestions to use his miraculous powers tor the 
aocomplislmkent of any frifish purpose as being indignantly 
rejected by him. He figuratively ascribed them to Satan, the 
great author, as the Jews imagined, of moral eviL He did 
this to convey to bis disciples in the most impresre mamw 
his abhorrence of the thought of yielding to such suggestions, 
and his deep sense of its guilt- His object in the whole repre¬ 
sentation appears to have beat to excite the Fame fwlmw in 
than- They were to be brought to the same state of mind 
with himself. Being also endued with miraculous powers, they 
also were to regard any suggestion to take advantage of them, 
directly or indirectly, for any selfish purpose, as if it were a 
suggestion proceeding immediately from him whom the Jews 
conceived of as the great enemy of God and mao. It was 
likewise the purpose of our Lord to teach them, that they must 
hope to procure from him do worldly advantages; that, though 
be was the Son of God, with at least equal p ow ers to those 
which were attributed by the Jews to their expected Meadah, 
yet these powers were not to be exercised for his own worldly 
advancement, or for theirs. It was his intention to eradicate 
from their nriid^ apod fr om those of others, their false expecta¬ 
tions respecting the Mracrah. 

The whole narrative is an allegory. It may be compared 
to the (anions allegory of the dwim of Hercules, in which 
Pleasure and Virtue are represented as appearing to him at 
the commencement of his course, and each eoticitmg him to 
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become her follower. The thoughts that rose before the mind 
of Jesus were thoughts of evil, of acting in opposition to the will 
of God; and we may reasonably believe that here, as elsewhere, 
he conformed his language to the popular conceptions of the 
Jews concerning Satan, and, in order to stamp those thoughts 
at once ivith their true character, represented them as suggested 
by him. According to those conceptions, Satan was moral evil 
hypostatized, the adversary of God and man; and nothing 
could express to the mind of a Jew a stronger reprobation 
of any action, or course of conduct, than to describe it as re¬ 
sulting from his instigation. 


This explanation, I doubt not, contains much truth, and 
may appear, at first view, admissible. What we find in the 
Evangelists must have been founded on a discourse of our 
Lord; the personification of Satan is satisfactorily explained, 
in conformity to his use of language elsewhere, and the pur¬ 
pose of his discourse probably corresponded in some degree to 
the purpose ascribed to it in what has been said. 

But the explanation is essentially defective in not assigning 
any reason why the Evangelists do not mention or intimate 
that they are reporting a discourse of our Lord, why they give 
no account of the occasion of such a discourse, and why, con¬ 
sequently, they furnish no key for understanding it allegorically, 
but, without indicating the source of their information, appear 
as if they were relating a narrative from their personal knowl¬ 
edge. The solution proposed does not extend to various obvious 
difficulties. It affords no account of our Lord’s supposed fast 
of forty days, a fast incredible as a natural event, and scarcely 
more credible if regarded as supernatural, since, in the latter 
case, no reason can be assigned for it with an appearance of 
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likelihood. The account of it cannot be allegorical, and thus 
connected with the allegorical interpretation of the rest of the 
supposed narrative; and nothing is said to bring it within the 
limits of probability if taken as a literal statement. 

On further examination, other objections to the proposed ex¬ 
planation become apparent. According to the representation 
given by the Evangelists, our Lord was carried into the Desert 
by the impulse of the Spirit of God, to be tempted or tried. In 
the explanation suggested, thoughts of evil, — thoughts of acting 
contrary to the will of God, — are supposed to have presented 
themselves to his imagination. But the admission into his 
mind, even for a moment, of such evil thoughts, and especially 
their assuming for him the guise of a temptation, are suppo¬ 
sitions wholly incongruous with his character. According to 
the explanation itself, he repelled them at once with strong 
abhorrence. There was, then, no trial, no temptation. Our 
Lord could not be tempted to do what was abhorrent to his 
nature, and what he recognized as so sinful that (to use the 
conceptions and language of his countrymen) the mere imagi¬ 
nation of it was to be ascribed to Satan. 

But the thoughts which are supposed to have constituted our 
Lord’s temptation were not only sinful thoughts, but suggestions 
of mere impossibilities, — suggestions to misuse what we call 
his miraculous power in opposition to the purposes of God. 
But this power was the power of God alone. A miracle is 
an evident suspension of the ordinary operations of God in the 
government of the universe, and the substitution by him of 
other modes of action in their place. The power of working 
miracles cannot, therefore, be transferred to any inferior being, 
and used to counteract his will. The miraculous power which 
in popular language we ascribe to Jesus, or to any other 
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messenger of God, is only the power of God displayed in his 
cause, — employed to authenticate his mission. Our Lord 
could not have represented himself, in the manner supposed, 
as having been tempted to commit impossible acts contrary to 
the will of God. We cannot allow that such thoughts may 
have existed in his mind; and even if it be imagined that it 
might be so, it is not credible that he should have given an ac¬ 
count of them in so enigmatical an allegory, as constituting a 
temptation. 

Other explanations have been proposed. It has been sug¬ 
gested that the events related occurred not in reality, but 
in a supernatural vision. But if our Lord had intended to 
give an account of a vision, he would have said so, and the 
Evangelists would have recorded the fact in plain words. 
This explanation likewise, if it could be admitted, would only 
relieve the supposed narrative of one essential objection, name¬ 
ly, the representation of the real presence and agency of Satan. 
Another supposition, almost too improbable to be mentioned, 
has been, that by Satan was meant a man whom certain mem¬ 
bers of the Jewish Sanhedrim, who had begun to suspect that 
Jesus was the Messiah, sent to tempt him and seduce him to 
join their party. 

All these attempts being rejected, another solution of the sto¬ 
ry has been proposed by some modern German commentators, 
which they regard as final and satisfactory, namely, that it is, as 
one writer says, “ a mythos, that is, a legend springing up freely 
from the religious ideas of the age ”; or, according to another, 
“ a mythos,” that is, a fable, “ which the Evangelists believed 
to be true and represented as such,” but which “ had its origin 
in the ideas of the Jews respecting the antagonism between 
the Messiah and the Devil.” Thus it is supposed that we are 
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refieved Horn the n wwMi y of farther inquiry, it being idle to 
attanpt to explain the details of an extravagant table in con¬ 
formity with hot or truth. The knot winch cannot be untied 

IS cut. 

But no escape from the difficulties with which we are em¬ 
barrassed is to be thus effected. The solution last mentioned 
cannot be accepted. Without urging its inconsistency with our 
belief as Christians, there are decisive reasons for its rejection. 

It proceeds on the vague notion, that the strange fiction (as 
a c cord ing to this theory it mn^ be regarded) adopted by the 
Evangelists sprung up spontaneously, as it were, by a sort 
of equivocal generation from the conceptions of the Jews, that 
is, of Jewish Christians, concerning Satan and the Mpgaah- 
Considering that this supposed myth or fable has been incor¬ 
porated into three of the Gospek, and has come down to ns as 
a universal, uncontradicted tradition, it cannot be doubted that 
it had attained its full growth in the apostolic age. This fol¬ 
lows equally from another consideration. It most have been 
the product of Jewish Christians, and it cannot be supposed 
that it was invented by them after the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Certainly during the subsequent period there were none of 
their number who bad at once the disposition and the ability 
to give currency to the soisekss fabrication among the great 
body of Gentile Christians. To them it had nothing to recom¬ 
mend it, and it is through them that we have received it- I 
say senseless fabrication, for such it was on the theory we are 
examining. 

Hie vague, metaphorical language of the solution under con¬ 
sideration must not disguise from us its real unmeaningness. 
It presents a comparison between the growth of the supposed 
fiction and that of a plant, s p rin g in g up in a favorable soil. 
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from seed which had been buried during a preceding period. 
But if the apparent narrative be without foundation in truth, 
it must have been the invention, for some purpose or other, 
of one or more individuals. This evidently appears from 
the circumstance that it purports to relate facts which could 
have been known, originally, to our Lord alone, and which 
those who put it forth were well aware that they had not 
been informed of by him. The proffered explanation, then, 
supposes that, within forty years after the death of Christ, an 
absurd fable concerning him was invented and propagated by 
some Jewish convert or converts, and through their influence 
obtained general reception among the Gentile converts, with 
whose prejudices or previous conceptions it had no accordance. 
It follows, that, if not invented, it was countenanced and ac¬ 
credited, by those of the most authority among the Jewish 
Christians, the disciples and Apostles of our Lord. Such a 
solution cannot be admitted. It would be useless to dwell on 
the improbabilities, or rather the moral impossibilities, which 
it implies. 

This last account of the passage belongs to a theory of com¬ 
menting on the Gospels which has obtained in our day much 
currency, and which is particularly set forth by the noted Ger¬ 
man writer, Strauss. According to this theory, the narratives 
concerning Christ in the Gospels were founded on the previous 
imaginations of the Jews concerning their coming Messiah. 
The pre-existing Jewish legends concerning him, if one may 
be allowed to use that word to denote stories of expected 
events, were “ transferred, almost all ready formed, to Jesus.” 
What the Jews had anticipated that their Messiah would be 
and do, the first preachers of Christianity, the disciples of 
Jesu9, represented him as having been and done, with the 
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purpose, as is to be inferred, of recommending him to their 
countrymen. In maintaining this theory, the Rabbinical books 
— or rather, not the books themselves, but the collections made 
from them by the few scholars who have been devoted to their 
study — have been searched for the purpose of discovering proofs 
of the coincidence between the accounts of the Evangelists and 
the prevailing anticipations of the Jews. The Rabbinical 
books contain many imaginations concerning the Messiah, but 
the pretended parallelism between those imaginations and the 
facts concerning our Lord recorded in the Gospels altogether 
fails. There is a thorough discordance between them. No 
Jewish imagination concerning the Messiah has been produced 
from the Talmud, or from any other book, which can be con¬ 
verted into a narrative of an event in our Saviour’s life as re¬ 
lated in the Gospels. Perhaps there is no narrative of the 
Evangelists which at first view presents more likelihood that 
a parallel to it may be found in the Rabbinical writings, than 
the passage which we are examining. But the nearest coin¬ 
cidences with it which have been brought forward are a story 
of uncertain date, found in one copy of a Jewish commentary, 
that Satan applied to Jehovah for leave to tempt the Messiah, 
and was angrily repelled, — a story which may rather seem 
framed in express contradiction to the supposed narrative in 
the Gospels, — and another from the Gemara, that Satan had 
a personal interview with Abraham, and endeavored to seduce 
him from his obedience to Jehovah, when he was on his way 
to perform the sacrifice of Isaac. 

The theory with which this mode of explanation is connected 
supposes that it was the purpose of the historians and first 
preachers of our Lord to delude their countrymen into the 
belief, that he whom they had caused to be crucified as a bias- 
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phemous impostor had in reality answered to their expecta¬ 
tions of a glorious Messiah. It is a theory which might ap¬ 
pear scarcely to deserve this passing notice, were it not that it 
is the last, and, as far as I am informed, the only elaborate, the¬ 
ory of infidelity, by which an attempt has been made to explain 
the origin of Christianity in denying it to be a revelation from 
God. 

If it be"true, then, that all the attempts to explain the passage 
both by Christians and infidels have been so unsuccessful, it 
would seem to follow, that some essential fact, some fundamen¬ 
tal principle of interpretation, has been disregarded. Such I 
conceive to be the case. There has been a prevailing notion 
that the writers of the Gospels were infallible narrators. It 
has been maintained that their relations were not the product 
of their unassisted faculties, working upon such knowledge of 
facts as they had only human means of acquiring, but, on the 
contrary, that their narratives, as we call them, are in strict- 
uess of speech not theirs, but were written through the mirac¬ 
ulous suggestion of God, or at least under such miraculous 
superintendence as precluded all error, except some trivial 
errors, which, for some reason or other, were permitted to 
exist. The writers of the Gospels have thus been separated 
from other historians by a wide distinction, and the same rules 
of interpretation and judgment which are applied to the latter 
have been considered as by no means applicable to the former. 
The Evangelists have been regarded as organs of God, and. 
consequently, as not liable like other historians to human errors, 
to mistakes arising from failures of memory, or from want of 
correct information, or from misconceptions of the meaning of 
or from the misuse of language on their own part, or 
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been disciplined by human instruction, nor informed by human 
learning; men who were liable, like others of their class, to 
errors of judgment and mistakes of fact on matters of merely 
probable knowledge. We are satisfied of their integrity of 
purpose, of their intention to relate nothing but the truth. It 
was their office to reeord the essential faets of the revelation 
of God through Jesus Christ. Of the facts in his ministry 
they were either personal witnesses, or received their knowl¬ 
edge from personal witnesses who were their companions and 
friends. We cannot over-estimate the weight of these consid¬ 
erations. One or the other, either the integrity of the Evan¬ 
gelists or their means of acquiring knowledge of the facts they 
relate, must be denied before the authenticity of their histories 
can be invalidated. 

But important or decisive as these considerations are, they 
are not essential to the proof of the authenticity of the Gospels. 
To adapt the argument on this subject to the rash and ground¬ 
less skepticism which has characterized our age, — there is no 
controversy, that the Gospels, whoever might be their writers, 
are coincident in their distinctive features with accounts of our 
Lord, oral or written, given by his disciples; that the history 
of his ministry in all its main particulars remains the same as 
it was when first presented to his contemporaries. Whoever 
related this history, in the very act of doing so, virtually ap¬ 
pealed to the knowledge of those with whom Jesus had been 
conversant, to the knowledge of the inhabitants of Galilee, 
Peraea, and Jerusalem, as confirming its essential truth. Had 
the authors of those accounts of our Lord’s ministry now pre¬ 
served in the Gospels fabricated a body of false stories con¬ 
cerning extraordinary political revolutions, or a series of 
remarkable natural phenomena affecting the countries winch 

4* 
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from the misunderstanding of the conneetion and bearing of 
discourses and events, or from the influence of the strong preju¬ 
dices and gross errors of their age and country, or from any 
other source whatever, — with the exception, if it is to be 
made, of the occasions of those trivial errors before referred to. 

This doctrine annihilates all the evidence for the genuineness 
and consequent credibility of these works arising from the sup¬ 
posed coincidences between them and the individual characters 
and peculiar circumstances of their writers. If they contain, 
properly speaking, not the words of their reputed human 
authors, but are to be ascribed to God Iiim6elf, such coinci¬ 
dences cannot exist. It likewise destroys the internal evi¬ 
dence for the truth of their narratives from what seem the 
evident proofs of their incapacity to form an imagination of 
flueh a character as that of Christ, or to conceive of such a 
religion as he taught, had he not been such as they describe 
him. Such proofs of incapacity cannot exist, if their minds 
were miraculously illuminated and guided in writing. But the 
doctrine has been earnestly maintained by believers, and adopted 
as a ground of reasoning by unbelievers. The latter, though 
it is self-contradictory for them to admit the miracle which it 
supposes, have argued upon its assumption, and have treated 
the Gospels, not as the writings of human authors, but as histo¬ 
nes the authority of which might be destroyed by proving their 
want of infallibility. 

But the Evangelists are, I believe, to be regarded as the 
real, not as the instrumental, authors of the books ascribed to 
them. Their personal characters, their means of information, 
and the circumstances in which they were placed, are to be 
kept constantly in mind in interpreting their writings. They 
were uneducated Jews, men whose understandings had not 
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were the scene of his ministry, the attempt to gain credit for 
them among their contemporaries, who, being on the spot where 
those revolutions and phenomena were said to have occurred, 
knew them to be false, would not have been more impracti¬ 
cable or more foolish, than the attempt to gain reception for 
their relations concerning Jesus had not those relations been 
true. 

But this is not the place to dwell on this topic, or others 
connected with it. My purpose is merely to state the truth, 
that, on the one hand, we have abundant evidence of the essen¬ 
tial authenticity of the Gospels, and, on the other, that we 
have no ground for believing that the Evangelists were mirac¬ 
ulously secured from those errors to which their characters and 
circumstances exposed them. To such errors they were par¬ 
ticularly exposed in their few accounts of some events which 
either preceded the public minis try of our Lord or occurred 
very early in its course, and which they knew only through the 
relation of others. 

Proceeding on these principles, we will now consider how the 
existence of the passage on which we are commenting may be 
explained, and how it is to be understood. 

Conformably to what has been before said, the passage we 
are considering must have been founded on words of our Lord. 
It is mainly the report of a discourse delivered by him. But 
of this discourse it is evident that the Evangelists have given 
us but an imperfect account- As related by them, it is pre¬ 
ceded by no introduction, no statement of the occasion on which 
it was delivered, nor is it accompanied by the mention of any 
circumstances which might elucidate its purpose. His words, 
in consequence, present, as I conceive, an aspect very different 
from what they originally bore. As uttered by him, they re- 
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lated, I believe, to a truth which it was often hig purpose to 
inculcate, and which was indirectly involved in all his dis¬ 
courses, — to a truth which it was necessary to announce at the 
very commencement of his ministry, — namely, the opposition 
between his office and character, and the office and charac¬ 
ter of the Messiah expected by the Jews. To effect his pur¬ 
pose, he represented himself as tempted by Satan to do the 
very things which the Jews had expected that their Messiah 
would do, or at least might do, according to their conceptions 
concerning him. It was, as I have stated, a popular notion of 
the Jews, that temptations to sin proceeded from Satan; and 
our Lord, in using language founded on this idea, meant to 
give them the strongest impression which they were capable 
of receiving, of the moral evil, the opposition to God’s purposes, 
which would characterize such actions as were in accordance 
with their conceptions of the expected Messiah. 

I believe his words to have been uttered early in his minis¬ 
try, perhaps before, perhaps immediately after, his leaving 
Judaea for Galilee, as mentioned in the fourth chapter of John’s 
Gospel. They were addressed, I conceive, to men who had 
been excited by his miracles, and by the declarations of John 
the Baptist, to look upon him as their Messiah, and who were 
ready to profess themselves his followers, with the hope of 
sharing in the good things which his followers might expect. 
Our Lord’s words were spoken to such men, it may be pre¬ 
sumed, before those who afterwards became his Apostles had 
joined him, — for his Apostles were called after he had re¬ 
moved from Judaea into Galilee, — and we have no reason to 
think that any one of them was present at the delivery of this 
discourse. Hence we have no account of the circumstances 
under which it was spoken. The words of Jesus were imper- 
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fectly reported by those who heard them, without a distinct 
comprehension of their design. The striking representation 
which he had given was adapted to fix itself in their minds, and 
was repeated without being understood. 

Had the occasion of his words been preserved, the narrative 
of it. in the style of the Evangelists, might have run somewhat 
in this manner: — 

And some came to him, saying, Master, we believe that thou 
art he who was to come. We will follow thee whithersoever 
thou goest. 

And they said, When wilt thou m anif est thyself in thy king¬ 
dom and be exalted, thou and thy followers ? 

And he spoke a parable to them, saying, The Son of Man 
was in the wilderness, praying to God and fasting; and Satan 
came to him to tempt him, and said, Lo! thou art hungry; 
since thou art the Son of God [that is, the Messiah], com¬ 
mand these stones to become loaves of bread. 

With this supposition of circumstances, in themselves alto¬ 
gether probable, as the occasion of our Lord’s delivering the 
words under examination - f they hardly require any further ex¬ 
planation as to their essential meaning and design. He repre¬ 
sented his character and office as being wholly contrary to the 
expectations which the Jews had enter tain ed respecting their 
coming Messiah. 

This view may be illustrated by e xaminin g the passage be¬ 
fore us in detail. 

“ Man shall not live by bread alone.” The Messiah was 
not to use his miraculous powers to relieve his pressing necessi¬ 
ties, and much less, therefore, to relieve his followers, as they 
expected, from the sufferings of poverty and want, and to raise 
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them to riches and earthly grandeur. He and they — accord- 
ins to his directions in the Sermon on the Mount — were to 
trust to the providence of God for their daily food, they being 
engaged in God’s work. He and they were to live “ in what¬ 
ever way God might ordain.” 

The parable goes on to relate, that Satan tempted our Lord 
to throw himself from the top of the temple, and to use his 
miraculous powers to suspend himself in mid-air. Every one 
feels how unlike the miracles actually performed by him such 
an exhibition would have been. The supposition of his thus 
exhibiting himself shocks us by a sense of its incongruity with 
his character and his office as the messenger of God. But 
the Jews, as we learn from the Talmud, were accustomed to 
imagine miracles of a like kind, — miracles of mere foolish 
ostentation, many of them far more extravagant than this, — 
as connected with the coming of their Messiah. They were 
conformable to the taste and apprehensions of a rude and un¬ 
enlightened people. None such were to be expected from 
our Lord. A miracle, as has already been observed, is a work 
of God alone. The being whose authority it attests as his 
delegate is not the agent. In such an exhibition as was 
imagined, it was not to be supposed that the power of God 
would be displayed. “ It is written also, Thou shalt not 
make trial of the Lord , thy God” The term in the origi¬ 
nal, “ Thou shalt not try^’ or “ make trial of,” carries with it, 
as familiarly used in the Scriptures, the sense of criminal pre¬ 
sumption. 

“Again,” it is said, “the Devil took him to a very high 
mountain, and showed him all the kingdoms of the world, and 
their glory.” These words alone prove that the account before 
us is not an historical narrative; for, putting aside the physical 
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impossibility supposed in their literal meaning, there was no 
mountain in or near the Desert of JucUea, from the top of 
which one might, by the most extravagant hyperbole or mis¬ 
use of language, be described as seeing all the kingdoms of the 
world. 

Bnt the concluding portion of the parable brings distinctly 
into view its real character and purpose. It implies a state¬ 
ment directly adverse to the most familiar and cherished ex¬ 
pectation of the Jews respecting their Messiah. They had 
conceived of him as a monarch of whom their warrior king, 
David, was the type, who, as the head of the chosen people, 
was to deliver them from the tyranny of the Roman empire, 
u to restore ” in his own person u the kingdom to Israel,” and 
to subdue and reign over the world; and who was to remain 
a king on earth till the consummation of all earthly things.* 
Very different were the character and office of our Lord. He 
teaches that such a Messiah as they looked for would be a 
servant of Satan, not of God. The true Messiah was to do 
nothing for any selfish gratification, for any worldly aggran¬ 
dizement of himself or his followers. His office required 
him to lead a life of self-renunciation and worldly abasement, 
which was to be ended by a death of torture, when it might 
seem that his course was hardly begun. 

Such, I conceive, were the meaning and purport of this 
discourse of our Lord. It was a parable, contrasting his own 
character and office as the delegate and representative of God 
with what was expected by the Jews to be the character and 
office of their Messiah. From its striking boldness of imagery 


* John xii. 34. 
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it fixed itself in the minds of his hearers, and of those to whom 
they reported it, while the occasion of its delivery, a knowl¬ 
edge of which was necessary to its correct explanation, was 
neglected and forgotten. Thus standing alone, it assumed the 
character of an historical narrative marvellous and incompre¬ 
hensible. 

But this supposed narrative, being of such a character, was 
particularly liable to foreign additions. Its truth as a narra¬ 
tive being admitted, it was removed beyond the sphere within 
which any one could pretend to judge of probability and rea¬ 
sons. It was likely to attract other marvels to it. In one in¬ 
stance, perhaps in two, this appears to have been the case. 
What were mere inferences from supposed facts, being at first 
probably recognized as such, came, in the course of oral narra¬ 
tion, to be repeated as themselves facts. 

In the commencement of the parable, our Lord described 
himself as “ led by the Spirit into the Desert,” and as fasting 
there. This representation, I conceive, is to be regarded as a 
part of the parable. To be “led by the Spirit,” is to be under 
the influence of thoughts and feelings inspired by God, — 
to be “ full of the Holy Spirit,” as Luke expresses it; and it 
was the purpose of our Lord to make known, that, under such 
influences, he looked with abhorrenee on the conceptions which 
the Jews had formed of their coming Messiah. He repre¬ 
sented himself as in solitude, fasting; expressing by this the 
associated ideas of prayer, humiliation, self-distrust, reliance 
on the strength of God alone, — a state of mind produced by 
the contemplation of the trials and duties and horrible suffer¬ 
ings attendant on his mini stry, — a very different state of mind 
from that which the Jews would ascribe to their conquering son 
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of David in looking forward to his reign over all the king¬ 
doms of the world and his possession of all their glory. 

But the parable being mistaken for a narrative, the mention 
of fasting led to that foreign addition to it which I have particu¬ 
larly referred to. It is said, u After fasting forty days and 
nights, at last he was hungry.” We cannot look upon this as 
a correct report of words uttered by our Lord. He would 
not introduce into a parable so extravagant a conception with¬ 
out any imaginable purpose. Such a fast would imply a great 
miracle, — the continuance of the life of Jesus for so long a 
time without food, — but at the same time a wholly useless 
miracle. It could not serve as discipline for liimself, since we 
are given to understand that he did not suffer from hunger till 
after its termination; nor as a proof of his mission from God, 
for which his other miracles were intended, since no one was 
present to witness it; nor could it have been designed to in¬ 
struct his followers through his example, for it was an example 
which they could not follow except through miraculous aid. 
And, moreover, our Lord nowhere expressly inculcates fasting 
on his followers; but, on the contrary, the tendency of his 
teaching and example was to discourage the common practice 
of it as a religious observance. But when this parable was 
mistaken for a narrative of facts, it was conjectured that Jesus 
would not have mentioned his fast had there not been some¬ 
thing extraordinary in its character. Was it not reasonable 
to suppose that the fast of our Lord before entering on his 
ministry was like that of Moses before receiving the Law on 
Mount Sinai, of forty days’ continuance?* and like that of 
Elijah, the restorer of the Law, who fasted for a like time, 


* Exodus xxxiv. 28 ; Deuteronomy ix. 9 — 18. 
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before the word of Jehovah came to him in his solitude com¬ 
missioning him as his servant ? * What appeared so probable 
was, I conceive, readily received as a fact, and, in the course of 
oral transmission, had become incorporated with the supposed 
narrative before it was committed to writing by the Evangelists. 

But this addition to our Lord’s account suggested another, 
which seemed requisite to complete it. The supposed narra¬ 
tive relates, that at the end of a forty days’ fast he was suffer¬ 
ing for want of food, and refused to supply himself with it by an 
exertion of his miraculous powers; the implication apparently 
being, that it was to be obtained only by a miracle. But, in 
any case, it was a natural inquiry how his wants were provided 
for, and his own words in the parable suggested the answer. 
It was concluded that they were provided for by the provi¬ 
dence of God, and it was a common conception of the Jews 
that the providence of God was administered by angels. An¬ 
gels, therefore, were represented as the ministers by whom his 
food was supplied. 

With regard to the view we have taken of the passage, it 
may be observed that, if the occasion on which our Lord’s 
words were spoken were such as we have supposed, the ex¬ 
planation which has been given is not only obvious, but is the 
only one which they will reasonably admit. But the occasion 
on which they were delivered was neglected and forgotten, as 
is made evident by no account having been preserved and 
transmitted to us. Some occasion, however, there must have 
been for words so extraordinary; and that which I have 
suggested, namely, the expression of a desire that he would 


* 1 Kings xix. 8. 
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manifest himself as the Messiah expected by the Jews, which 
often occurred during his ministry, was particularly likely to 
occur near its commencement, after the declarations of John 
concerning him. The supposition of this occasion renders clear 
the meaning of what without it appears unintelligible and pur¬ 
poseless. Its true character is restored to it as a striking para¬ 
ble of very important significance, teaching truths most requi¬ 
site to be inculcated on his followers. 

The Evangelists, I conceive, received and severally recorded 
the words of Christ as they were transmitted to them by those 
to whom they were spoken. Luke, who was not an immediate 
follower of our Lord, was not present at the delivery of the 
parable. Nor was Matthew, since, if it had been uttered after 
his call to be an Apostle, he would have recorded it in its proper 
place in the order of time, among our Lord’s discourses. Nor 
can we reasonably believe that any Apostle was present from 
whom the Evangelists might derive knowledge of the circum¬ 
stances attending its delivery, sinee, otherwise, it seems prob¬ 
able that an aecount of those circumstances would have been 
preserved. The words as reported appeared as a narrative, 
of the purport of which I cannot believe that Matthew or 
Luke formed any clear conception, but which they thought it 
their duty to record. Mark, I conjecture, felt the difficulties 
attending it more strongly, and hence, contrary to his usual 
custom in writing, merely related what he did not understand 
in as few words as possible, and without giving any circum¬ 
stances of the supposed “trial” or “temptation.” He has, 
consequently, left an account of it whieh, if it stood alone, would 
be wholly inexplicable to a modem reader, and only to be rec¬ 
ognised and passed over as a difficulty by one satisfied from 
other considerations of the credibility of the Evangelists. 
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It is not necessary, however, to suppose that the Evan¬ 
gelists and the Apostles understood this account in the gross 
literal sense in which it has been received by most commenta¬ 
tors, from Chrysostom in the fourth century down to our own 
day. As Jews, they had conceived of Satan as a spiritual be¬ 
ing, tempting men by evil suggestions to their minds, not by 
appearing in a bodily shape and addressing them orally ; and 
their mode of apprehending the account before us would be 
conformed to this notion of his agency. As regards the form 
of a dialogue, under which the suggestions of Satan and the 
considerations by which they were repelled are represented, it 
would occasion little obscurity; for it was a fashion among the 
Orientals to give a dramatic form to narratives, words being 
represented as spoken which it was not intended that the reader 
should understand as literally spoken, but only as expressive of 
the purposes or thoughts of the supposed or imagined speaker. 
The two descriptions that are given of Satan’s carrying their 
Master to some eminence of the temple where he must have 
been exposed to the gaze of multitudes, and to the top of a high 
mountain where he might see all the kingdoms of the world, — 
the one so highly improbable and the other so obviously impos¬ 
sible, that, whatever attempts have been made in subsequent 
times to explain them into something like credibility, it is not to 
be supposed that the Evangelists received or recorded them as 
facts, — they, I conceive, understood as signifying that Satan 
suggested to the mind of our Lord the thought of being in 
such situations, that he carried him thither in imagination, and 
brought to his view the temptations which might there be pre¬ 
sented. Regarding their Master only as the anointed of God, 
considering him as liable at least to temptation, they did not 
fall into the monstrous conception which seems necessarily to 
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follow from the opinions held by Christians through many ages 
of error and superstition, according to which the being to whom 
Satan made an offer of all the kingdoms of the world, upon con¬ 
dition of his falling down before him and worshipping him, was 
God himself. Receiving the account as a narrative, they did 
not receive it as involving the absurdities with which it was en¬ 
cumbered in later times. 

Nor is there any difficulty in believing that the Evangelists 
misunderstood the words of our Lord which we are consider¬ 
ing, so far as to regard them as a proper narrative. They fell 
into other errors equally great. In relating the cases of the 
diseased persons who were called dsemoniacs, they show that 
they received the notion common among their countrymen, and 
existing in the world long before and long after their time, that 
these diseased persons were actually possessed by daemons; an 
error allied to that of supposing the suggestion of evil thoughts 
and desires to proceed from Satan. The parable of our Lord 
presented a view of the character of his ministry opposed to all 
the expectations which the Jews had entertained respecting the 
Messiah, and to all the ambitious and worldly hopes of his fol¬ 
lowers. It taught truths of fundamental importance, which he 
inculcated during his ministry, but which during his ministry 
his followers would not receive or understand. Imbued with 
the common notions of their countrymen, they could not give 
up the hope of such a Messiah as the Jews had expected, or 
reconcile themselves to the belief that their Master’s character 
and office were so wholly unlike their anticipations. Their tra¬ 
ditionary errors resisted during his lifetime his plainest teach¬ 
ing, and the unvarying, decisive evidence of facts. When 
he was travelling for the last time in Galilee, he predicted to 
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them his approaching violent death by the hands of his ene¬ 
mies, and they were greatly affected. But he connected it with 
a prediction of his resurrection, and their worldly hopes re¬ 
vived. Almost immediately afterwards he had occasion to ad¬ 
dress to them a discourse, in which his object was, by the most 
striking exhortations and the most solemn warnings, to compose 
the differences among them, arising from their rivalship with 
one another as to who was to be greatest in the kingdom of 
Heaven,” — the earthly kingdom of their imagined Messiah. 
A little before his death, on his way to Jerusalem, he repeated 
the same predictions, with the addition, that he was to be mocked 
and scourged and crucified. Could they believe this of the Son 
of David, who was to be a far more illustrious monarch than 
his ancestor? Of the Son of God, whose miracles they had 
witnessed, to whom all power was given in heaven and on 
earth ? Of the future deliverer of their nation, — him who was 
to subdue the Gentiles, their enemies, and to reign triumphantly 
over the world ? Was he to be delivered up by their own 
people into the hands of the Gentiles, and to be mocked and 
scourged and crucified ? The incongruity must have appeared 
to their minds so monstrous, that there is no difficulty in believ¬ 
ing wdiat Luke relates : “ They understood this not at all; the 
meaning of his words was hidden from them, and they did not 
comprehend what he said.” * How little they comprehended 
appears, indeed, from the very next incident related by Mat¬ 
thew and Mark, that James and John with their mother came 
to him to solicit the highest places in the kingdom of Heaven, a 
seat for one on his right hand and the other on his left.f 

It was through the prostration of such hopes, that, when he 

* Luke xviii. 34. ] Matthew xx. 20 - 28 ; Mark x. 35 - 45. 
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was apprehended, and the event of his death became certain, 
all his disciples left him and fled; and that Peter renounced 
him as his Master, and even denied that he had ever been 
his follower. These hopes, however, revived after his resur¬ 
rection, and, only just before his leaving the earth, his dis¬ 
ciples asked, w Lord, wilt thou now restore the kingdom to Is¬ 
rael ? ” * 

As, then, the followers of our Lord failed, during his min¬ 
istry, to apprehend the plainest words respecting the duties and 
sufferings which so strongly distinguished his office from that 
which had been assigned to the Jewish Messiah, it is not strange 
that they should also have failed to understand the meaning 
and purpose of a parable relating to the same subject, the his¬ 
tory of the occasion of which — the key to its meaning — had 
been lost. Nor is it strange, after the mistake had been once 
made, and generally received, of considering it as a narrative, 
that the error should have been perpetuated by the first three 
Evangelists. 

5. “ Then the Devil took him to the Holy 

City, and placed him on a part of the temple.” 

“ The Holy City ”: a name which shows the writer to have 
been a Jew. 

“ — a part of the temple.” It is impossible to determine with 
any confidence what part of the buildings of the temple was in¬ 
tended by the term used in the original, rA irrcpvyiov rov Upov. 

12, 13. “ But Jesus, hearing that John was 


* Acts i. 6. 
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apprehended, removed to Galilee, and, leaving 
Nazareth, went to dwell at Capernaum on the 
shore of the lake.” 

Respecting John’s imprisonment, see Matthew xiv. 3 - 5 ; 
Mark vi. 17 - 20 ; Luke iii. 19, 20. 

<£ — removed to Galilee”: see John iv. 3, 43, and Appendix, 
Note B, p. 490. 

“ — went to dwell at Capernaum.” Capernaum was the 
place of our Lord’s residence, when not engaged in travelling, 
during a great part of his ministry ; that is, as I suppose, from 
a little after the first Passover in his ministry till the approach 
of the Feast of Tabernacles which preceded the third and last 
Passover. 

Capernaum was on the western side of the lake of Galilee, 
as appears from the Gospels and from Josephus. It may, like¬ 
wise, be probably inferred from the Gospels, — namely, from a 
comparison of Matthew xiv. 34 and Mark vi. 53 with John vi. 
17, 24, 25, 59, — that it was situated in the plain of Gennesa- 
ret, which extends about three miles along the shore. That 
such was the fact seems to be determined by a passage of Jo¬ 
sephus, which, at the same time, may serve to fix its site more 
particularly. He says (De Bell. Jud. Lib. HI. c. 10. § 8), speak¬ 
ing of the fertility and beauty of the plain of Gennesaret, that, 
“ in addition to its happy temperature, it is watered by a most 
abundant fountain, which the inhabitants call Capharnaum.” 
This is but another mode of spelling the name Capernaum, and 
there seems no reason to doubt that the fountain of Caphar¬ 
naum derived its name from its vicinity to the town of Caper¬ 
naum or Capharnaum. Such a fountain there is at the distance 
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of about a mile from the southern extremity of the plain, “ ris¬ 
ing immediately at the foot of the western line of hills.” It 
fills a u reservoir nearly a hundred feet in diameter ” to the 
depth of “ perhaps two feet,” and “ flows out in a large stream, 
to water the plain below.” This we may reasonably suppose 
to be the fountain mentioned by Josephus. There is, indeed, 
another at the northern extremity of the plain, which “ gushes 
out from beneath the rocks, and forms a brook, flowing into the 
lake a few rods distant.” But it is very improbable that Jose¬ 
phus would have spoken in the terms which he uses of this 
latter fountain, the fertilizing effects of which are so confined ; 
and as he mentions only a single fountain, there would seem 
no doubt that he refers to the far more important one first 
described. 

The passages quoted are from Professor Rbbinson’s Biblical 
Researches (III. 283-287). He is disposed to fix the site of 
Capernaum near the fountain last mentioned, but for reasons 
which do not seem to me of weight when opposed to the con¬ 
sideration suggested above. 

Capernaum was but a small place. Its very ruins have long 
since perished; and where it once stood, its name is unknown. 
It possessed but a single synagogue, and that had been built by 
one who was a Gentile by birth. This appears from Luke 
vii. 5. 


14. “ — that what was spoken by Isaiah the 

prophet might be fulfilled.” 

“ The words Iva 7TKj]p(ii6fi to pTjOev, rendered in the Common 
Version, ‘that it might be fulfilled which was spoken,’ and other 
forms equivalent in sense, in which the verb nXypovv, rendered 
to fulfil, is used, occur frequently in the Gospels, as introduc- 
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tory to quotations from the Old Testament. There has been 
much controversy respecting tlieir meaning; and it is a ques¬ 
tion which it is important to settle. It is clear that they are 
oflen used to introduce what the writer considered as a proph¬ 
ecy ; but their use, as may be made evident, is not confined to 
this purpose. 

“The verb in question denotes, in its primary senses, to jiUup , 
to complete , to make perfect In a secondary sense, it is applied 
to a prophecy which is supposed to be accomplished. The 
event is considered as the counterpart of the prophecy; and by 
its occurrence, the prophecy, which before was regarded as im¬ 
perfect, existing without its completion , is conceived of as com¬ 
pleted. But, in a similar manner, it may be applied to a law, 
which is fulfilled by its performance or execution ; — to a max¬ 
im when an exemplification of it is pointed out; — to a striking 
saying originally used on some particular occasion, when anoth¬ 
er occasion occurs to which it is equally suitable; — and to a 
declaration or proposition, viewed in reference to the facts by 
which its truth is shown. Accordingly, the common rendering 
by the term fulfil fails in some cases to give the proper sense. 
A verbal rendering from an ancient into a modern language 
must often misrepresent the meaning of the original. The 
terms corresponding to , conformably to y or others equivalent, 
may sometimes be used with propriety in rendering the formu¬ 
las under consideration, as, for instance, in St. James ii. 22, 23, 
where he is speaking of Abraham: ‘ You see how his faith 
operated together with his works, and by his works was his 
faith perfected; conformably to the Scripture, which says, Abra¬ 
ham had faith in God , and it was esteemed righteousness in 
him , and he was called the friend of God/ The words quoted 
are not a prophecy, but a declaration, the statement of an his- 
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torical fact. This passage, therefore, is alone sufficient to show 
that the phrase used in the original, iiiki)pa>6r) rj ypafjji), the 
Scripture was fulfilled , may be employed when the writer 
has no thought of the accomplishment of a prophecy. Thus 
too, in his last discourse, our Saviour, in referring to Judas 
(John xiii. 18), quotes the words of Psalm xli. 9: 4 I am not 
speaking of you all. I know those whom I have chosen ; nay, 
answering to wliat is said in Scripture, [or, as is said in Scrip¬ 
ture,] He who eats bread with me has lifted his heel against 
me.' Here our Saviour applies to his own situation a strik¬ 
ing passage uttered by David respecting himself.* ” — On the 
Authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews . Christian Examiner, 
Vol. V. pp. 54, 55. 

See also the note on John xvii. 12. 

15. “ Galilee of the Gentiles.” 

Galilee, or, according to Eusebius, only the northern part of 
Galilee, was called “ Galilee of the Gentiles,” probably on ac¬ 
count of the intermixture of Gentiles among the inhabitants, 
and the influence of their manners. [Compare 1 Maccabees 
v. 15, 21.] 


“ * Surenhusius, in his B/j3Aor KaraAAay^r, gives examples of two 
forms of quotation from the Rabbinical books, both of which appear 
to be equivalent to those which are observed upon above. See 
pp. 2-5 and p. ID7. The remarks made above arc confirmed by 
the examples adduced by Surenhusius, and are partly founded 
upon them. His judgment is of no value, but the examples of 
Rabbinical quotation which his learning has enabled him to collect 
may be of use.” 
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17. “ Reform; for the kingdom of Heaven is 

at hand.” 

“ What was intended by the words * kingdom of Heaven ’ as 
used by Christ? and how were they understood by the Jews, 
his contemporaries, when first uttered? Both questions are 
important. The Jews had expected that their Messiah would 
come to establish a temporal kingdom; and the idea of a tem¬ 
poral kingdom was suggested to their minds by those words 

when they first heard them.But such a kingdom was 

not intended by our Saviour. Under common circumstances, 
we endeavor to use words in that sense in which they will at 
once be understood by our hearers. But we learn from an ex¬ 
amination of the Gospels, that Christ employed terms familiar 
to his hearers in new senses, and left his meaning to be grad¬ 
ually ascertained and settled, as the minds of his disciples might 
open to the truth. What then was his meaning ? This is a 
question to wkieh I think many readers may find it more diffi¬ 
cult to return a clear and precise answer than it appears to be 
at first thought. He who will look into the commentators may 
perceive how indefinitely and inaccurately it is liable to be un¬ 
derstood. For myself, I conceive him to have intended by ‘the 
kingdom of Heaven/ or, in other words, * the kingdom of God/ 
that state of things in which men should recognize the authority 
of God as the supreme lawgiver, and submit themselves to his 
laws, as human subjects to those of a human government. This 
I suppose to be the radical idea of the term as used by him, an 
idea which is to be regarded under various relations, is united 
with different accessory thoughts, and suggests different associa¬ 
tions, according to the various connections in which it is pre¬ 
sented.” — Statement of Reasons , pp. 125, 126. 

See also the note on Matthew xiii. 11. 
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18-22. (The call of Peter and Andrew, and 
of James and John.) 

See John i. 35 — 42. 

Our Saviour seems to have selected brothers to be his fol¬ 
lowers, that there might be harmony among them. — MS. 
Notes of Lectures. 

“ Christus vocat duos fratres, et mox aliud par fratrum, Si- 
monis socios (Luc. v. 10), tollendae scilicet ambitionis et con¬ 
tention^ caussa, utquc inter ipsos tanto major animorum con¬ 
sensus atque concordia esset. 

“ Neque tamcn existimandum est, illos temere et sine judicio, 
vel rcpcntino quodam impctu animi incitatos hoc fccisse: An¬ 
dreas, cum discipulus Joannis antea fuisset (Jo. i. 41), a magi- 
stro suo prseparatus et ad Jesum deductus est; multa de Jesu 
fama percepcrant, Christum ipsum viderant atque audiverant, 
et miraculosa piscatione, quae vocationem is tarn proxime prae- 
cesserat, ita confirmati erant, ut sine ulla dubitatione crederent 
Jesum esse doctorcm a Deo missum, et Messiam. (Luc. v. 
1 — 11.) ” — Wetstein. 

24. “And all the sick were brought to him, 

.demoniacs, lunatics, and paralytics; and he 

cured them.” 

The words daifuou and Satpoviov were used by the Greeks to 
denote any being of superhuman power, whether regarded as 
a divinity, or as a spirit of an inferior order.* They were 
applied both to good and evil spirits. The Jews, on the 


* Farmer is incorrect in supposing that haipoves and 8aip6via 
always mean spirits of the departed. 
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contrary, as well as the Christian Fathers, always denoted by 
these terms evil spirits, of whom Satan, 6 BidftoKos, was supposed 
to be the ehief. To distinguish between Saifiav or Saifioviov and 
Sta/3oXof, if we translate the latter Devil, the former should be 
rendered daemon .* 

The Jews considered diseases and the sufferings of this life 
in general as punishments of sin. Believing that by sin a man 
exposed himself to the power of evil spirits, they regarded 
some disorders as inflicted by such spirits, and ascribed others, 
as insanity and epilepsy, to actual possession by them. 

This notion of daemoniacal possession was, however, by no 
means peculiar to the Jews. It was common among other na¬ 
tions. Nor did it belong especially to the time of our Saviour, 
but was of long standing even then.f It was received after¬ 
wards by the Christian Fathers. There were exorcists in many 
of the early churches. The same opinion has been held by the 
Roman Catholic Church, as well as by many Protestants, down 
to the present time. It still prevails in the East. The cases 
of the dcemoniacs, then, which are mentioned in the New Tes¬ 
tament, are not to be separated from those of other times, either 
previous or subsequent, since there appears to be no ground for 
regarding them as different in their nature. 

Why, then, do we not receive this opinion as true ? There 
is nothing in the idea of daemons being allowed to affect the 


* The use of Biafiokos in the sense of devil is peculiar to Jewish 
and Christian writers. The word never occurs with this meaning in 
the plural. See the note on John vi. 70. 

t See Josephus, Antiq. Lib. VI. c. 8. §2; c. 11. §3; Lib. VI3J. 
c. 2. § 5 ; and De Bell. Jud. Lib. VH. c. 6. § 3. See also 1 Samuel 
xvi. 14 - 23. 


VOL. ii. 
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minds and bodies of men irreconcilable with anything we see 
in the moral government of God. There is no proof a priori 
against such agency. 

But the idea of demoniacal possession is either a mere as¬ 
sumption, or it was communicated by express revelation. The 
latter there is no reason to suppose ; and we have satisfactory 
evidence that the diseases which have been attributed to posses¬ 
sion by daemons are owing to natural causes. The common be¬ 
lief in demoniacal agency is no proof of such agency; it is a 
mere mode of accounting for diseases without evidence, without 
any philosophical ground whatever. The notion had its origin 
in the superstition and ignorance of early times. The insane 
themselves, in their more lucid intervals, are often conscious of 
their own insanity; they feel an influence operating upon them 
which they cannot resist; they feel that they have no power 
over their own minds. Superstition would, therefore, readily 
lead them and others to believe that they were under the con¬ 
trol of some superior being, namely, an evil spirit or demon. 
The sudden falls and violent convulsions attending such a dis¬ 
order as epilepsy would also be naturally referred to the same 
agency. 

The first three Evangelists, in speaking of persons thus af¬ 
fected, use language in accordance with the belief of demoni¬ 
acal possession, a belief which they doubtless held in common 
with their countrymen. Their error in this particular was not 
connected with the essential truths of religion, and was, there¬ 
fore, suffered to remain. — MS . Notes of Lectures . 

“ That, in order to accomplish the great purpose of his 
mission, it was necessary for Jesus to refrain from directly 
opposing many gross errors of his countrymen, is a fact to 
be constantly kept in view in considering his history.” See, 
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on this subject, Appendix, Note E, pp. 547 -561, and partic¬ 
ularly, in relation to the topic of daemoniacal possession, p. 558 

a Another fact is to be attended to. This is, that our Saviour, 
on some subjects, and on some occasions, adopted the common 
language of the Jews, founded on their erroneous conceptions, 
certainly without any design of sanctioning those conceptions.” 
See Appendix, Note D, pp. 512-518. 

On the subject of the daemoniacs, generally, one may consult 
Farmer’s Essay, and Wetstein’s note on this verse. The latter 
is translated in the Christian Disciple, New Series, Vol. V. 
pp. 35 - 42. 

[See also Winer’s Biblisches Realworterbuch, art. Besessene ; 
Jahn’s Biblical Archaeology, §§ 192 — 197; The Scriptural In¬ 
terpreter for June, 1832, Vol. II. pp. 255 - 302 ; and Kitto’s 
Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature, art. Demoniacs .] 

Ch. V.-VII. (The Sermon on the Mount.) 

“ The Apostles, familiar as they were with the words of their 
Master, and continually using them in their discourses, would 
often quote them disjoined from their original connection. They 
would blend together those uttered at different times in relation 
to the same subject; and they would, likewise, naturally apply 
to new occasions his striking expressions and figurative lan¬ 
guage, so as sometimes to divert his words, more or less, from 
their primitive meaning, or, at least, from their primary refer¬ 
ence. But these characteristics of their preaching would be 
likely to produce an effect on works bearing such a relation to 
it as we suppose the three Gospels to have done. 

“This effect is less obvious in the Gospel of Matthew than in 
that of Luke. But in Matthew’s Gospel we find, I believe, 
what may be called a systematic, though quite natural arrange- 
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ment, connected with his general regard to chronological order. 
When some striking occasion presented itself, lie seems, in a 
few instances, to have brought together sayings of our Lord 
which he viewed as related to each other, but which were ut¬ 
tered at different times. 

u Thus, in the Sermon on the Mount, Matthew appears to 
have intended to give a general view of our Lord’s teaching, 
and, taking for liis basis what was spoken on that occasion, to 
have connected with it other precepts and declarations, which, 
if I may so speak, had been attracted to and associated with 
that discourse, through their bearing on its main purpose or on 
particular subjects introduced into it. In consequence, some 
of our Lord’s words as there given belong, as may seem, to a 
later period of his ministry; some appear to have been called 
forth by particular occasions, which afterwards occurred; and 
precepts which were accommodated to, and limited by, the pe¬ 
culiar and temporary circumstances of those who had devoted 
themselves to him as his disciples, and which, perhaps, were 
not addressed to them till their number was increased, and 
their conceptions of their new duties were more enlarged, are 
blended with precepts of universal obligation.” — Genuineness 
of the Gospels , Vol. I. p. cxcii, seq. 


[The following references indicate the passages in the other 
Gospels which correspond to or resemble parts of the Sermon 
on the Mount as given by Matthew. 


Matthew v. 2-6. 

“ 11 , 12 . 

“ 13. 

“ 15. 

“ 18. 


See Luke vi. 20, 21. 

“ Luke vi. 22, 23. 

“ Mark ix. 50; Luke xiv. 34, 35. 

“ Mark iv. 21; Luke viii. 16 ; xi. 33. 
“ Luke xvi. 17. 
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Matthew v. 25, 26. 

“ 2D, 30. 

“ 32. 

“ 39-48. 

“ vi. D — 13. 
“ 14, 15. 

« 19-21. 

“ 22, 23. 

“ 24. 

“ 25-33. 

“ vii. 1, 2. 

“ 3-5. 

“ 7-11. 

“ 12 . 


See Luke xii. 58, 59. 

“ (Matthew xviii. 8, 9 ; Mark ix. 43 - 48.) 

M Luke xvi. 18. (Matt. xix. 9; Mark x. 11 ,12.) 
u Luke vi. 27- 36. 

“ Luke xi. 2-4. 

“ Mark xi. 25, 26. 

“ Luke xii. 33, S4. 

14 Luke xi. 34 - 36. 

“ Luke xvi. 13. 

“ Luke xii. 22 - 31. 

“ Luke vi. 3 7, 38. (Mark iv. 24.) 

“ Luke vi. 41, 42. 

“ Luke xi. 9 -13. 

“ Luke vi. 31. 


13, 14. 11 Luke xiii. 24. 

16 -18. “ Luke vi. 43, 44. (Matthew xii. 33.) 

21,24-27.“ Luke vi. 46-49.] 


V. 1. “ And seeing the multitudes, he went up 
the mountain; and when he had sat down, his 
disciples came to him.” 

Robinson (Biblical Researches, III. 211) says: “Tabor bears 
among the Arabs, like so many other mountains, only the gen¬ 
eral name Jebel et-Tur.” See also Vol. I. pp. 140, 177, 405 ; 
Vol. HI. p. 97. 

This mode of speaking of “ the mountain,” without the use of 
a proper name, or distinctly bringing into view those circum¬ 
stances by which the mountain was individualized in the mind 
of the speaker, was probably as common in ancient as in mod¬ 
em times. 

“ And when he had sat down.” It was customary among the 
Jews for a teacher to sit. 
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3. “ Blessed are they who feel their spiritual 
wants, for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven.” 

Or, verbally, according to the Common Version, 44 Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven.” — 
“ That is, they will enjoy the blessings which God confers upon 
the subjects of his kingdom, upon those who obey liis laws. 
But are they blessed for what they arc, or for the peculiar ad¬ 
vantages which they enjoy for becoming what they ought to 
be ? Is the blessing absolute and universal ? Or does it refer 
only to the favorable circumstances of the class spoken of? Or 
is it confined to some particular individuals of that class ? That 
these are not idle questions may appear from the words which 
St. Luke ascribes to Christ, 4 Blessed are you poor/ the qual¬ 
ification 4 in spirit ’ being omitted ; 4 for yours is the kingdom 
of Heaven ’; * which we cannot understand as referring with¬ 
out exception to the whole class of the poor. The words given 
by St. Matthew have been by some critics so constructed as to 
correspond to those of St. Lukc.f Thus Wctstcin understands 
them as addressed particularly to Christ’s poor disciples, and as 
meaning, Blessed in the view of the Spirit, Blessed in the sight 
of God, arc the poor, that is, you poor. It would detain us too 
long to enter into the reasons for which, as it seems to me, this 
interpretation is to be rejected. Let us attend, then, to some 
other expositions. Many commentators of the Romish Church 
understand by the 4 poor in spirit ’ those who voluntarily sub¬ 
mit to poverty. Among Protestants, Whitby and others under¬ 
stand, 4 men of a truly humble and lowly spirit.’ Paley, ap¬ 
parently led aBtray by the sound of the words in the Common 


* Luke vi. 20. 


f By connecting rcj> nvfvfiaTi with paicapiot. 
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Version, supposes our Saviour to declare that 1 the poor-spirited 
are blessed’; and has, in consequence, misrepresented the char¬ 
acter of Christian, that is, of true, morality.* We may, with 
some reason, suppose Christ to have meant, that, in the existing 
circumstances of the Jews, the poor were far more likely than 
the rich to have the dispositions which would lead them to be¬ 
come his followers; and that in consequence he pronounced 
those blessed who had the spirit of the poor. But I think it 
most probable that his meaning was still different. The word 
used in the original is to be distinguished from that which de¬ 
notes simply the want of wealth. It implies destitution, and was 
used to denote such as lived by charity.f Looking around him 
upon the multitude, he saw perhaps many who had no earthly 
goods ; and there stood near him the few disciples who had at 
that time left all to follow him. Borrowing, as was usual with 
him, a figure from present objects, he speaks of that poverty 
which is not in external circumstances, but the poverty of the 
mind, the destitution felt within. The meaning of his words, 
I believe, was, Blessed are such as feel that they are destitute 
of all things; and he referred to such as, free from the high 
pretensions and spiritual pride of the generality of the Jews, 
might feel that as Jews they had no claims upon God, might 
recognize their own deficiencies in goodness, and be sensible 
how much was wanting to their true happiness .”—Statement 
of Reasons , pp. 126-128. 

On this and the other Beatitudes , see Internal Evidences of 
the Genuineness of the Gospels, Appendix. 


* See his Evidences of Christianity, Part II. eh. ii. 
t “ ‘ Beati mendicij sic enim exigit interpretatio vocabuli 

quod in Grseco est.” Tertullian. advert Marcion. Lib. IV. c. 14. 
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4. “ Blessed are the mourners, for they will be 
comforted,” 

“ Docs this intend those who deny themselves the blessings 
of life, and endure voluntary penance, as some Catholics ex¬ 
plain the passage ?.Does it mean those who mourn for 

their sins, as many Protestant commentators tell us ? I think 
otherwise. The purpose of our Saviour was, I believe, simply 
to announce that his religion brought blessed consolation to all 
who mourned .”—Statement of Reasons , p. 128. 

5. “ Blessed are the mild, for they will inherit 
the land.” 

The language in this verse is taken from Psalm xxxvii. 11. 
See also Isaiah lx. 21. 

“ The Jews believed that, if they obeyed God, they should 
remain in possession of c the promised land 1 ; if they disobeyed 
him, that they would be removed from it, and scattered among 
other nations.* Hence, ( the inheriting of the land ’ was, in 
their minds, but another name for the enjoying of God’s favor. 
In this associated and figurative sense the terms were used by 
Christ. His meaning was literally, Blessed are the mild, for 
they will enjoy the favor of God.” — Statement of Reasons , 
p. 129. 

The Jews had expected that their Messiah, by overcoming 
the Roman power, would deliver them from subjection to it, 
and establish them in independent and secure possession of 
their land. Christ, on the other hand, teaches, that the blcss- 


* See Leviticus, ch. xxvi.; Deuteronomy xxviii. 8, 25, 87, 41, 63, 
64; xxix. 28. 
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ings conferred through him were to be enjoyed by the mild, not 
by conquerors. 

9. “ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they will 
be sons of God.” 

“ Sons of God.” See the note on ch. iii. 17. 

17, 18. “Think not that I have come to annul 
the Law or the Prophets. I have not come to 
annul, but to perfect. I tell you in truth, Not 
till heaven and earth pass away, shall the smallest 
letter or stroke pass away from the Law; no, not 
till all things are ended.” 

“It was, I conceive, in contemplation of the demoralizing 
effects commonly attending sudden changes of religious opin¬ 
ion, however beneficial in their final or immediate result, that 
our Saviour, at the commencement of his ministry, thus ad¬ 
dressed his hearers. His meaning was, — Think not that I 
have come to set aside those religious and moral principles, the 
true Law of God, which your faith inculcates. I have come 
to explain them more fully, and to enforce them more solemnly. 
They remain for ever unchangeable. And thus he goes on to 
say : ‘ Whoever, then, shall break one of the least of these 
commandments [that is, one of the least of those which he 

was about to give]. will be least in the kingdom of 

Heaven.For I tell you, Unless your righteousness ex¬ 

ceed that of the teachers of the Law and the Pharisees, you 
will not enter the kingdom of Heaven.’ ” — Genuineness of the 
Gospels , H. 152, 153. 

“ — till all things are ended ” ; — verbally, “ till all things 
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have come to pass.” The authority of God’s law will remain 
while the heaven and earth continue ; it will remain till the 
whole scries of events and beings in the universe is accom¬ 
plished and ended; — that is, it will never cease. 

With verse 18 compare Luke xvi. 17, and on the meaning 
of the term “ the Law,” see the note on Luke xvi. 14-18. 

20. “ Unless your righteousness exceed that of 
the teachers of the Law and the Pharisees.” 

The teachers of the Law (or, as the original is improperly 
rendered in the Common Version, Scribes ) were teachers of 
the civil as well as of the religious law of the Jews. It was 
through them that the traditional law was handed down from 
one generation to another. By these traditions they often per¬ 
verted or explained away the written law. See ch. xv. 1-9. 
— MS. Notes of Lectures . 

By “ the righteousness of the teachers of the Law and the 
Pharisees ” is meant the righteousness which they taught and 
professed to practise. 

21. “You have heard that it was said to them 
of old, Thou shalt not commit murder 

u — to them of old,” not “ by them.” See Campbell’s note. 
The invariable use of language in the New Testament requires 
this rendering. 

22. “ But I say to you, Whoever is angry with 
his brother without cause, shall be punishable by 
the Judges; and whoever shall call his brother a 
fool, shall be punishable by the Sanhedrim; and 
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whoever shall call him a reprobate, shall be pun¬ 
ishable by the fire of hell.” 

The meaning of Christ's words is this: But I now teach you, 
that he who, through his own evil passions, is angry with his 
brother without cause, is equally guilty with him who commits 
a crime punishable by the law ; he who, under the same influ¬ 
ence, treats liis brother contumeliously, may be compared with 
one guilty of any of those higher offences of which the Sanhe¬ 
drim takes cognizance; and he who shows such malice as to 
call him a reprobate, exposes himself to the severest pun¬ 
ishment. 

23-26. “ Therefore, if you bring your gift to 
the altar,” &c. 

This is the conclusion of a passage in which our Saviour 
warns his followers, in the most solemn manner, against being 
angry without cause, and expressing ill-will to others even by 

injurious language.It was common among the Jews to 

represent a sin or an injury under the figure of a debt,* and the 
whole passage, therefore, is closely connected. He who has 
injured his brother is directed not even to worship God, till he 
has effected a reconciliation. lie is to show his good-will 
toward him quickly, lest he should be called to suffer the full 
punishment of his offence. 

“ In Luke, the last part of the passage under consideration 
appears in quite another connection, and with a different mean¬ 
ing.” — Genuineness of the Gospels , Vol. I. p. cxcvii. 

See the note on Luke xii. 54- 59. 


* See Schoettgen on Matthew xviii. 23 . See also Matthew vi. 12 . 
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25. “ Show your good-will to him who has this 
charge against you, quickly, while you are with 
him in the way.” 

The word dvrlSiKos, translated “ adversary ” in the Common 
Version, properly means adversary in a suit at law, and the 
person here intended by the term is the same as w your brother 
who has a charge against you.” 

u — while you are with him in the way.” “ The conception 
appears to be of the person who has injured his brother, meet¬ 
ing him in the public way, as he himself, having left the altar, 
is seeking him. The words, however, may be understood as 
they are by Luke, — 6 while you are ON the way with him/ 
that is, to the judge; the literal meaning being, ‘ before you are 
called to account for your sin against him/ ” — Genuineness of 
the Gospels , Vol. I. p. exevi, seq.,note. 

31, 32. “It lias been said, Let him who would 
put away his wife give her a writing of divorce¬ 
ment” &c. 

“ Christianity is distinguished by the indissoluble sanctity 
that it attaches to marriage ; — strikingly distinguished, when 
we consider the general licentiousness of principle, as well as 
practice, among Jews and Heathens, regarding the intercourse 
of the sexes, which prevailed before the coming of our Sav¬ 
iour. The sacred character with which marriage is invested 
by our religion is a necessary means of delivering men from 
the animal selfishness of the appetites, and of educating them 
as moral and spiritual beings. It transforms the passion of the 
sexes into a high and generous sentiment, that puts in action 
and invigorates whatever is noble in our nature. It makes it 
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the foundation of the most intimate friendship. Though the 
sanctity of marriage has been but imperfectly regarded by 
Christians, yet its effects have been, to raise woman from the 
state to which she was degraded by the vices of the ancient 
world, and is still degraded wherever the influence of Chris- 
tianity is unknown, and to establish her in her proper rank. It 
has placed the weaker and more refined portion of our race on 
an equality with the stronger and ruder, and thus caused the 
purifying and civilizing influence of female virtue to be every¬ 
where diffused. By making the union of parents indissoluble, 
it secures to their children care and love. It has infused a new 
vitality into the ties of natural affection; and these, in their 
numberless ramifications and interfacings, become the strongest 
bonds of civil society. It has created domestic life, the close 
union of individuals into families, the school in which our vir¬ 
tues are now formed in childhood, and the sphere in which our 
best charities arc exercised in maturcr years. 

“ But the sanctity of marriage was not recognized in the 
Levitical Law. It presents in this respect a great contrast 
with the teaching of Christ. It countenanced the widest liberty 
of divorce on the part of the husband. If a wife i had not 
favor in the eyes of her husband, because he had found some¬ 
thing offensive in her/ he might f write her a bill of divorce¬ 
ment, and put it into her hands, and send her out of his house/* 
It was in direct opposition to this law (which is, obviously, 
from the mention of writing a bill of divorcement, of an age 
when writing had become common), that is, it was in direct op¬ 
position to the Levitical Law, that our Saviour thus taught: — 

“ ‘ It has been said, Let him who would put away his wife 


* Deuteronomy xxiv. 1. 


VOL. IX. 


7 
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give her a writing of divorcement. But I say to you, Whoever 
puts away liis wife except for adultery, causes her to commit 
adultery; and whoever marries a woman who has been sep¬ 
arated from her husband, commits adultery,* 

u In the time of our Saviour, the majority of the Jews in¬ 
ferred, as they were authorized to do, from the Levitical Law, 
that a man might divorce his wife for any cause of offence 
whatever.”*— Genuineness of the Gospels , Yol. II. pp. clxxvi. 
-clxxviii. 

See, further, the note on ch. xix. 3-9. 

a The first mention by Jesus of the Jewish law respecting 
divorce is found in the Sermon on the Mount. In this dis¬ 
course the manner is very striking in which precepts or prinei- 


* Josephus thus states the law (Antiq. Jud. Lib. IV. c. 8. § 23) : 
“ Whoever desires to be divorced from his wife for any cause what¬ 
ever,— and many such causes happen among men, — let him in writ- 
ing give assurance that he will never use her as his wife any more.” 
See Wetstein’s note. 

[Among the passages quoted by Wetstein and Lightfoot from the 
Talmud are the following: — 

“ The school of Hillel says, If the wife cook her husband's food ill, 
by over-salting or over-roasting it, she is to be put away.” 

Also, “ If by any stroke from the hand of God she become dumb, 
or foolish.” 

“ Rabbi Akiba said, If any man sees a woman handsomer than his 
own wife, he may put her away; because it is said in the Law, If she 
find not favor in his eyes? 

Josephus remarks of himself (Vit, c. 76) : “About this time I di¬ 
vorced my wife, who had borne me three children, not being pleased 
with her manners”— See also Ecelesiastieus xxv. 25, 26.] 
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pies derived from the Pentateuch are introduced to notice and 
remarked on by him, for the purpose of extending or contra¬ 
dicting them. His words are: ‘ You have heard that it was 
said to them of old ’ — ‘ But I say to you/ This is language 
which cannot be reconciled with the supposition that Jesus 
held the common belief of his countrymen, that those precepts 
and principles proceeded immediately from God. Introduce 
the expression of such a belief, and it would give a strange 
character to his words: e You have heard that God said to them 
of old ’ — 4 But I say to you/ Had he intended to sanction 
the popular belief, and, at the same time, to signify that he was 
commissioned to enlarge or repeal the laws formerly given by 
God, we should find some other forms of introduction than 
those which he has used; as, for example, ( God spake by Moses 
to them of old, saying ’ — ( But my Father now says to you/ ” 
— Genuineness of the Gospels , Vol. H. p. clxxix, seq. 

33 - 37. “ Again, you have heard that it was 
said to them of old, Thou shalt not forswear thy¬ 
self hut shalt perform thine oaths to the Lord. But 

I say to you, Swear not at all.But let your 

manner of speech be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay; for 
what is more than these has its source in what 
is evil.”* 


* 11 — has its source in what is evil,” — 4k tov tt ovrjpov 4otiv. ToG 
novrjpov may be the genitive either of 6 novqpos or of to novrjpov. To 
iroirqpov , meaning ‘ what is evil/ occurs, as I conceive, in the present 
passage, in John xvii. 15, and in Romans xii. 9 . — '0 irovqpos, with uv- 
Opamos to be understood after it (which substantive is expressed in 
Matthew xii. 35, 39, and Luke vi. 45), occurs in Matthew v. 3D, vi. 13, 
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The design of Christ here, as in what precedes, is to incul¬ 
cate upon his disciples a higher morality than that to which 
they had been accustomed. They were not merely to regard 
an oath as 6acred, but to regard a simple promise or declara¬ 
tion as sacred. To them their word was to be as an oath, and 
they were therefore to refrain altogether from confirming what 
they said by such asseverations as were common among the 
Jews. 

We learn from Philo* that oaths were used among his 
countrymen profanely and on trivial occasions. A distinc¬ 
tion was also made between oaths, some forms not being con¬ 
sidered binding, as appears from what was afterward said 
by Christ, Matthew xxiii. 16, 18. The teachers of the Law 
likewise assumed the power of absolving from their obligation, 
and in these two ways a wide door was opened for casuistry 
and perjury. We learn also from Philo, as well as from Mat¬ 
thew xv. 3-6, that there were those who bound themselves by 
oath not to perform their duty, and even to indulge in sin. For 
these reasons, therefore, — as well as for that before mentioned, 
— because often profane, leading to pcijury, and sometimes 
intended to bind to sin, our Saviour interdicts altogether such 
a use of oaths as was then customary. 

The forms of swearing which Christ mentions, it appears 
from the Rabbinical writings, as well as from his mention of 

(see the notes on these passages,) 1 Corinthians v. 13, and 2 Thessa- 
lonians iii. 3. — '0 Trovrjpoe as a name of the Evil One, commonly 
(jailed in the New Testament 6 8iaj3oXor or 6 2aravac, is found in 
Matthew xiii. 19, 38, Ephesians vi. 16, and several times in the First 
Epistle of John. 

* De Decern Oraculis. II. 196. De Speeialibus Legibus. II. 270, 
seqq. — See also Matthew xxvi. 72, 74 ; Mark xiv. 71; James v. 12. 
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them, were common among the Jews.* They were such, how¬ 
ever, as were used in ordinary intercourse, and not upon solemn 
and judicial occasions. They were considered as not of that aw¬ 
ful and obligatory nature which belonged to an oath in which God 
was directly appealed to. They appear to have been used with 
levity, and but little sense of obligation. In opposition to the 
loose notions concerning them, Christ taught that in these, as in 
any other oath, and equally in a simple affirmation, God was to 
be regarded as the witness of what was said. 

The limitation of our Saviour’s language, so far as any lim¬ 
itation is required, is to be gathered from the evident occasion 
and purpose of the precept. 

36. “ Neither shall you swear by your head, for 
you cannot make one hair white or black.” 

To swear by one’s head is to swear by one’s life. In the 
East, black hair is a sign of youth, white hair of old age. In 
saying, “ You cannot make one hair white or black,” Christ ap¬ 
pears to have spoken figuratively, his meaning being, You can¬ 
not make yourself old or young; you cannot contract or lengthen 
the life by which you swear. 

39. “ But I say to you, Resist not evil-doers.” 

Or, verbally, “ Resist not the evil-doer.” According to a 
common use of language, the name of a class is here employed, 
not to designate a particular individual of that class, but to de¬ 
note all the individuals who compose it, — the generic name in 
the singular being thus equivalent in meaning to the same 


* See Ligbtfoot, Wetstein, and Gill, on this passage. 


: * 
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name in the plural. I here use the plural to prevent any 
ambiguity. 

“ Resist not evil-doers.” This precept, exemplified and en¬ 
forced as it is ill what follows, is a very remarkable one, and 
leads to very important considerations. The language of Jesus 
leaves no doubt as to his meaning. He explicitly and strongly 
commanded his disciples to submit unresistingly to whatever in¬ 
juries they might suffer. 

But this is a precept, which, if understood as it commonly 
has been, as one of universal obligation, embarrasses the history 
of our Lord’s teaching with a most serious and irremovable dif¬ 
ficulty. If no resistance is to be made to evil-doers, then all 
power which they are disposed to exercise must be yielded up 
to them. The world would consequently become the prey of 
the injurious and violent. It would be subjected to the ever- 
changing rule of the strongest among them. If no resistance 
to injury is to be made by individuals separately, none is to be 
made by any number of individuals combined together; they 
arc not to call upon one another for aid; no resistance, there¬ 
fore, is to be made by society. 

But, viewed in a proper light, the precept presents a very 
different aspect. It was not delivered by Jesus as one of gen¬ 
eral obligation, but was particularly addressed to his immediate 
disciples in relation to their peculiar circumstances and conse¬ 
quent duties. It was through them that his religion was to be 
spread. But in becoming his followers they would expose 
themselves to hatred and persecution. In laboring like him for 
the good of their fellow-men, they would have to submit as he 
did to sufferings and outrages. “ They will put you out of their 
synagogues,” he told them ; a nay, the hour is coming when he 
who kills you will think he is offering a sacrifice to God.” Into 
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this world of enemies the followers of our Lord went forth to 
teach, to convert, and to reform it. It would have been wholly 
inconsistent with their great duty to undertake to repel the inju¬ 
ries to which they were constantly exposed. Had they done 
so, had they attempted to vindicate themselves from wrong, 
their time must have been occupied, not in making converts by 
appealing to the understandings and hearts of men, but in a 
perpetual quarrel with those about them; and the kingdom of 
Heaven, if established at all, must have been established by 
force, as a kingdom of this world, for which the followers of 
Christ were commissioned to'fight. Their circumstances were 
most peculiar, and great and peculiar virtues were required of 
them. They were called upon to sacrifice the common right of 
our nature, the right of self-protection ; and they did so. Who 
but a teacher from God could have made such a requirement 
from his followers ? What writer could have imagined it to 
have been made if the command had not actually been given ? 

The circumstances and duties of the first followers of our 
Lord sufficiently explain the precept we are considering. But 
there is another consideration too important to be overlooked. 
Those hearers of our Lord who at this time were disposed to 
recognize his authority regarded him, with more or less confi¬ 
dence, as being the expected Messiah. But the Messiah, in 
their view, was to be the great leader in delivering the Jewish 
nation from the oppression and the injuries of the Romans. In 
effecting this work, his followers were to form his army. It 
was (as we have seen) the purpose of our Lord to counteract 
these false conceptions of his office in the very opening senten¬ 
ces of the discourse which he at this time delivered ; and noth¬ 
ing could tend more effectually to crush them, and the feelings 
connected with them, than the passage on which we are com¬ 
menting. 
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The precepts concerning irresistancc arc of the same class as 
those in which our Lord directed his followers to have no solici¬ 
tude about their means of living, their clothing, and food; to 
have no regard to their worldly concerns; to leave all and fol¬ 
low him ; to sell all that they had and give it to the poor. 
These were directions conformed to their peculiar office as the 
first teachers of his religion, and referring to that special prov¬ 
idence by which their wants would be provided for without 
their own exertions. 

In regard simply to the fact, that these precepts of iresist¬ 
ance refer to a then existing and'peculiar state of things, they 
are analogous to many others in the discourses of Jesus; — as 
when he said, “ Whatever the teachers of the Law and the 
Pharisees may direct you to observe, observe and do.” Mat- 
thew xxiii. 2, 3. 

42. “To him who asks of you, give; from him 
who would borrow of you, turn not away.” 

Luke (vi. 50) has expressed the meaning of this verse 
more forcibly, and perhaps preserved the language of Jesus 
more correctly. 

Compare Deuteronomy xv. 8, 10, where the verb fiavetfw is 
used in the Septuagint. 

VI. 2. “ Do not sound a trumpet before you.” 

This is said metaphorically; the meaning is, Do not make 
proclamation of it. 

9-13. (The Lord’s Prayer.) 

This prayer is represented by Luke (xi. 1-4) a3 having 
been dictated by our Lord in compliance with the request of 
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one of his disciples. According to this statement, it may be re¬ 
garded as not given at this time, but as one of those passages 
which Matthew introduced into the Sermon on the Mount on 
account of their connection with topics on which our Lord 
spoke in that discourse. The request, as reported by Luke, 
implies that the disciples wished their Master to furnish them 
with a prayer particularly appropriate to their own circum¬ 
stances. Being Jews, they were not ignorant of the proper 
subjects and language of prayer in general. 

Conformably to this remark, we find that the prayer dictated 
by our Lord [was especially adapted to the character and cir¬ 
cumstances of his immediate followers.] 

* * * # # 

“ Thy kingdom come.” By “ the kingdom of Heaven ” was 
meant by Jesus the state of men’s minds which was to be pro¬ 
duced by the reception of Christianity. (See the note on ch. 
iv. 17.) In directing his disciples to pray for the coming of the 
kingdom of Heaven which he had predicted, he taught them to 
pray for the reception and establishment of his religion, in pro¬ 
moting which they were to be fellow-workers under him. 

“ Give us this day our needful food.” All we receive is 
from God, but as regards the daily supply of our bodily wants, 
he has commonly made it consequent on our own exertions in 
procuring it, and however proper is the recognition in our own 
minds of our ultimate dependence upon God, yet a particular 
prayer for the supply of their daily wants is evidently one pe¬ 
culiarly adapted to the condition of those about to relinquish all 
concern for their worldly interests, and to rely on the provi¬ 
dence of God for their necessary support. 

“ Forgive our offences, as we forgive those who offend against 
us.” In his previous directions concerning irresistance and 
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the forgiveness of injuries, our Lord had prepared liis disciples 
for the outrages they were to suffer, and to suffer from those 
for whose good they were to continue to labor. This precept 
was of fundamental importance, but it is, at all times, a very 
hard one for men whose characters have not been formed by 
Christianity. It was particularly hard for Jews, according to 
the dispositions commonly ascribed to them and commonly be¬ 
longing to them. It was now incorporated by Jesus into their 
prayers. The first disciples were, in their acts of devotion, 
under the sense of the immediate presence of God, to recognize 
the duty of forgiving the outrages to which they would be con¬ 
tinually exposed. 

This solemn recollection of the duty of forgiveness was 
equally appropriate to the early Christians during the first 
three centuries of persecution. But it is not equally so to the 
generality of Christians at the present day. They have no 
such outrages to forgive, no such feelings of injury to repress. 
He who now comes to address God with proper Christian feel¬ 
ing will not, for the most part, have his attention forcibly di¬ 
rected to the wrongs he may have suffered, though, if from any 
cause his resentment has been strongly excited, the precept 
implied in this clause of the prayer is still equally adapted 
to and binding upon him. 

In the last two clauses of the prayer the meaning is dis¬ 
guised in the Common Version. 

* * * * * 

“ Bring us not into trial, but deliver us from evil ”; — or 

rather, perhaps, “ from evil-doers.” 

***** 

On the use of 6 novrjpos and tA novrjpdv see the marginal note 
on ch. v. 33 - 37. 
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[The remainder of the thirteenth verse in the Received Text 
and in the Common Version — “For thine is the kingdom,” 
&e. — is omitted in authorities of such importance as to prove 
that it is not genuine. Its insertion may be explained as fol¬ 
lows : —] “ When our Lord’s prayer was used in the liturgies 
of the ancient Church, this doxology was subjoined; and tran¬ 
scribers, being accustomed to it in this connection, introduced it 
into their copies.” — Genuineness of the Gospels , Vol. I. p. xliii. 

16-18. “ Ancl when you fast, do not,” &c. 

The precept relates to private fasts. 

19. “ Lay not up for yourselves treasures on 
earth, where moths and worms consume.” 

Bpwcris, “ worm.” See Kuinoel’s note. The worm referred 
to is one which consumes grain. 

22. “ The eye is the lamp of the body.” 

See the note on Luke xi. 33-36. 

24. “ — or he will attach himself to one, and 
neglect the other. You cannot be servants of 
God and of Mammon.” 

That is, —or at least, through his attachment to one, he will 
neglect the other. The disjunctive conjunction is often used 
when what follows is not antithetical to what precedes it, but 
presents the same fundamental idea with some modification. 
Between the two sets of propositions in the alternative before 
us, no direct opposition can well be supposed. Before the 
first of them I do not render rjj “ either,” because this more 
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formal mode of introducing the two parts of an alternative sug¬ 
gests, though it does not necessarily imply, that there is an op¬ 
position of meaning between them. 

The purport of what our Lord said is this: The love of 
the world will cause men to hate the service of God, or will 
lead them to neglect it. This truth was in a peculiar manner 
applicable to his first disciples, who were called upon to sacri¬ 
fice all their worldly interests, and devote themselves to the 
service of God as followers of Christ. By Mammon, as Clem¬ 
ent of Alexandria remarks,* is not meant money simply; but 
the various pleasures which money may afford. 

25 - 34. 46 Be not anxious about the food neces¬ 
sary for life,” &c. 

The precepts contained in the latter part of this chapter were 
addressed by our Lord to his immediate disciples, who, when 
engaged in the promulgation of his religion, were to dismiss all 
care for their worldly concerns, and to rely on the providence 
of God for the supply of their daily wants. In a qualified 
sense, however, they apply to all men. The precept, “ Do your 
duty and trust in God,” is a universal one. — MS. Notes of 
Lectures. 

See the note on ch. v. 39. 

25. 44 Is not life a greater gift than food, and 
the body than its clothing ? ” 

That is, Cannot he who has given life give food, and he who 
has formed the body provide its clothing ? 


* Stromat. YU. c. 12. p. 875. 
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26. “ Look at the birds of heaven.’’ 

Our Saviour may have referred to birds then flying over the 
heads of the multitude, and in speaking of the lilies of the field 
just afterwards (verse 28), may have pointed to the flowers 
growing near by. — MS* Notes of Lectures* 

27. “ And who of you, with all his anxiety, can 
add one cubit to his life?” 

“ — to his life ,” not “stature.” See Campbell’s note on 
Luke xii. 25, and Wakefield’s Commentary on Matthew. See 
also Kuinoel’s note. 

33. “ Be, in the first place, solicitous about the 
kingdom of God and the righteousness which he 
requires.” 

“ The righteousness which he requires.” Note this use of 
the term f] hiKaio(n>inj to 0 0eoO. 

VII. 2. “ The measure which you deal to others 
will be dealt to you.” 

This was a common saying among the Jews. See Wetstein 
and Lightfoot. 

3. “ Why do you look at the straw in your 
brother’s eye, and not consider the beam in your 
own eye ? ” 

The figures used by Jesus, though so foreign from our modes 
of expression, would not appear strange to Jews. Correspond¬ 
ing language is found in the Talmud. Thus, in one place, 

VOL. II. a 
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Rabbi Tarphon is introduced as saying, “ I wonder whether 
there be any one in this age who will receive correction; who, 
when he is reproved and told to cast the straw out of his eye, 
will not answer, Cast the beam out of your own.” This pas¬ 
sage is elsewhere repeated in nearly the same words; and in 
another, it is said, H A beam or mud has got into his eye and 
blinded him.” See Lightfoot and Wetstein. 

5. “ Hypocrite! ” 

Or rather, perhaps, here and in some other passages, u False 
pretender! ” 

6. “ Give not what is holy to dogs, nor cast 
your pearls before swine.” * 

The purpose of the precept given by our Lord in this verse 
could not have been to forbid his disciples to preach the 
truths of his religion to the impure and unholy, on the ground 
that such men would despise these truths, and show resentment 
toward those who taught them. This would have been incul¬ 
cating a course of conduct altogether different from what he 
constantly enforced by his example and precepts, and from that 
which his Apostles pursued. The words seem to have refer¬ 
ence to the ostentation of the Jews in boasting of their peculiar 
religious knowledge and privileges before the heathen who 


* “ Solebant Judaei gentes per contumeliam appellare canes. 

Megilla Exod. xii. 16 : Convocatio sancta est vobis : vobis, non cani- 
bus; vobis, non extraneis. Midrasch Tillim IV. 8: Gentes mundi 
comparantur canibus S. D. Esai. lvi. 11.” — Wetstein on Matthew 
xv. 26, where he quotes other passages to the same effect. See also 
Schoettgen on Rev. xxii. 15. 
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dwelt among them, whom they considered as unclean, as dogs 
and swine, while they themselves were a holy people. Such 
claims to religious superiority could only tend to exasperate 
those by whom they were already disliked and despised, and 
in whose power they were. The direction is thus connected 
with what precedes, which has reference to the spirit of the 
Jews in condemning all not of their own nation. Compare 
the Epistle to the Romans, cli. ii. 

12. “ Do, then, to others whatever you would 
that they should do to you,” &e. 

The connection expressed by the word then appears to 
consist in a reference to the goodness of God who gives thus 
beneficently. Such being his goodness, do you imitate it in 
showing kindness to your fellow-men. Compare ch. v. 43-48. 

“ This is the Law and the Prophets.” That is, this is all 
that religion requires of us in regard to our conduct toward 
others. — This remark is from MS. Notes of Lectures. 

On the use of the term “the Law,” or “the Law and the 
Prophets,” see the note on Luke xvi. 14-18. 

14. “ How strait is the gate, and narrow the 
way, leading to life! — and there are few who 
find it”* 

Our Lord had particularly in view the peculiar obstacles to 
becoming his follower which existed at the time when he spoke. 


* Tt orevT} 17 tttjXtj, “ How strait is the gate ! ” The reading n in¬ 
stead of on has not only a preponderating weight of evidence in its 
favor, but i9 confirmed by the intrinsic character of the two readings, 
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19. “ Every tree that bears not good fruit will 
be cut down and cast into the fire.” 

This verse is the same with verse 10 of the third ehapter, 
and here seems out of place. There is, however, no reason 
to Buppose it an interpolation. 

22, 23. “ Though many should say to me at 
that time, Master, Master,” &c. 

“At that time”:—that is, when the kingdom of Heaven shall 

be established. “ Then ” in the following verse has the same 

* 

reference. 

By the supposed “ many ” saying “ Mas ter, Master,” is ev¬ 
idently to be understood a man y not doing the will of God.” 
The verbal, which is the common, rendering, “ Many will say 
to me,” presents a great difficulty; since we cannot believe that 
many performed miracles in the name of Christ, who were 
sueh transgressors of God’s laws as to merit the severest rep¬ 
robation. "We have in this passage, I conceive, an example of 
an idiom frequent in Matthew’s Gospel, and found elsewhere 
in the New Testament. Two propositions are made, or two 
questions asked, which are not to be considered as independent 
propositions or questions. The former of the two merely ex- 


which is such that transcribers would not have persistently changed 
ori, which presents an obvious meaning, for rt, the use of which as it 
here occurs is not familiar. 

For this use of tL see the note of Grotius, who says, “ Tt pro ays 
Hellenistarum est”; Schleusner, Thes. Vet. Test. V. 304 (add 2 Sam¬ 
uel vi. 20) ; the Etymologicnm Magnum as quoted by Wetstein; and 
compare the use of HD in Hebrew. 
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presses some condition real or supposed, which is to be viewed 
in connection with the latter. They both constitute but one 
complex proposition or question, of which the former is to be 
regarded only as a conditional clause. The verb contained in 
it may sometimes be rendered as a participle, but often better 
in the conditional mood with some conjunction, as if or though . 

This idiom occurs also in Matthew viii. 9; ix. 14; xi. 25 ; 
xii. 31 (and the parallel passages) ; xv. 26; xvii. 20; xviii. 21; 
xxiii. 15 ; Mark vii. 27; ix. 39; Luke x. 21; xi. 5, 42 ; xiii. 24; 
xiv. 5 ; xv. 24, 32 ; John iii. 19 ; iv. 18 ; v. 34; ix. 19 ; x. 9 ; 
xiv. 9; Rom. vi. 17; Isaiah xii. 1; lxv. 22. [See also the notes 
of Grotius on Matthew viii. 9 and John vii. 34; Gesenius on 
Isaiah v. 4; and Winer’s Grammatik, (5te Aufl.,) § 64. ILL 3. 
p. 630, and § 46. Anm. 2. p. 414.] 

A similar idiom is found in classical Greek. See Matthiae’s 
Greek Grammar, § 622. 4, and Plato’s Gorgias, pp. 512, A; 
516, E. 

28, 29. “ The multitudes were astonished at his 
teaching; for he taught them as one having au¬ 
thority, and not as the teachers of the Law.” 

The teachers of the Law in support of what they said ap¬ 
pealed to the words of the Law or to the traditionary exposi¬ 
tions of it, — to the opinions of preceding Rabbis, which, for 
example, are continually quoted in the Talmud. 

VIII. 2-4. (The cure of the leper.) 

Mark (i. 40-45) and Luke (v. 12 - 15) represent this mir¬ 
acle as performed by Christ after leaving Capernaum. It is 
one of the three remarkable instances in which they differ from 
Matthew, and agree with each other, in their chronological mis- 


s 
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arrangement of events related by the three Evangelists in com¬ 
mon. For an explanation of this discrepance, see Genuineness 
of the Gospels, Vol. I. pp. clxxxiii. — clxxxv. 

4. “ Go, show yourself to the priest, and make 
the offering which Moses directed, for a proof to 
the people.” 

See Leviticus xiv. 2, 10, 21, 22. 

a — to the people,” avroTs. AiW is often thus used indefi¬ 
nitely. See Hebrews xi. 28; Matthew xii. 9, 15 ; xix. 2 ; xxi. 
17; Luke v. 17 ; xii. 15. 

9. “For even I, who am a man under command, 
have soldiers under me, and I say to one, Go, and 
he goes.” 

On the idiom in this verse, see the note on ch. vii. 22, 23. 

10. “I have not found such faith in Israel.” 

OuSf, ne quidem . But the common rendering, M even in Is¬ 
rael,” by putting the emphasis in a wrong place, conveys a 
false idea. 

11. “ Many will come from the East and the 
West, and place themselves at table with Abra¬ 
ham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

It is difficult for us to conceive how this declaration must 
have affected the minds of Jews who considered it as a con¬ 
tamination to eat with Heathens. 

With verses 11,12, compare Luke xiii. 28, 29. 
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12. “ But the sons of the kingdom will be cast 
forth into the outer darkness.” 

The language is founded on the conception of the kingdom 
of God as a kingdom of light 

14-16. (Account of the cure of Peter’s wife’s 
mother, and of many others at Capernaum.) 

For a comparison of this passage with the parallel passages 
of Mark (i. 29 — 34) and Luke (iv. 38 - 41), showing that 
the three Evangelists did not transcribe or translate from any 
common written document, see Genuineness of the Gospels, 
Yol. I. pp. cbri. - clxiil 

17. “ So that what was said by Isaiah the 
prophet was fulfilled : — He delivered us from our 
infirmities , and bore away our diseases .” 

See Taylor’s u Scripture Doctrine of Atonement,” p. 32. 
See also Wetstein’s note. 

Tertullian, remarking upon the passage of Isaiah as applied 
to Christ, says : “ Portare autem Graeci etiam pro eo solent po- 
nere, quod est tollere.” — Advers. Marcion. Lib. IV. c. 8. 

Matthew, in this quotation, follows the Hebrew, and not the 
Septuagint. 

18. “ But Jesus, seeing a great multitude about 
him, gave orders to go over to the other side.” 

Mark (iv. 35 - v. 43) and Luke (viii. 22 — 56) represent the 
voyage across the lake of Galilee, with the miracles accompany¬ 
ing and immediately following it, — excepting the cure of the 
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paralytic, — as having taken place at a later period of Christ’s 
ministry, after the discourse in which he delivered a number of 
parables near the shore by Capernaum. For an explanation 
of this discrepance, see Genuineness of the Gospels, Vol. I. 
p. clxxxii, seq. 

20. “ The foxes have holes, and the birds of 
heaven have roosting-places; but the Son of Man 
has not where to lay his head.” 

This was said to destroy any ambitious expectations in the 
teacher of the Law. 

21. 44 And another of his disciples said to him, 
Master, let me first go away and bury my father.” 

As the Jews buried the dead with little delay, — probably, 
when time permitted, on the day of their death,—and as the inter¬ 
val was occupied by preparations for interment, it is not probable 
that the disciple mentioned had left the dead body of his father, 
to join the multitude about Jesus. Nor could there be any ur¬ 
gent reason for his accompanying Jesus in this voyage across 
the lake. We must, therefore, understand the purport of his 
request to have been, Let me wait till the death of my father 
before I join myself to you as one of your immediate followers. 
Perhaps he knew or believed that his father would be adverse 
to his doing so. Perhaps he was willing to secure the favor of 
Jesus by an early profession of adherence, from which he might 
derive advantage in case he should prove to be the Messiah, 
and was at the same time desirous to escape those sufferings 
and dangers to whleh his immediate followers were then ex¬ 
posed. It appears by the account of Luke (ix. 59) that he 
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made liis request after Jesus had invited him to become one of 
his followers. 

28. “ There met him two daemoniaes coming 
from the tombs.” 

Note the use of the definite article, — “ the tombs.” So in 
verse 32, “ the steep,” and in the corresponding passage of Mark 
and Luke, “ the mountain,” implying that the place was familiar 
to the mind of the narrator. 

29. “ Why dost thou trouble us, Son of God'?” 

Tt rjiiiv Kat trot; These words are to be understood, here and 
elsewhere in the New Testament, as the language of expostu¬ 
lation, not of anger or of disrespect, conformably to their use 
in the Old Testament. Compare Judges xi. 12; 2 Samuel xvi. 
10; xix. 22; 1 Kings xvii. 18; 2 Kings iii. 13; 2 Chronicles 
xxxv. 21; Joel iii. 4. See the note of Grotius. 

The dcemoniacs speak, as insane persons, in the name of the 
daemons by which they imagined themselves possessed. — This 
remark is from MS. Notes of Lectures. 

30-33. “ Now there was at a distance from 

them a herd of many swine, feeding.And 

those who were tending them fled, and went to the 
town, and told everything, and what had happened 
to the daemoniaes.” 

0 

The reason of our Saviour’s permitting the madness of the 
demoniacs to be transferred to the swine was probably this, — 
that a deeper impression might be produced upon the minds of 
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the Gergesenes, in whose country he was, than would have been 
made by the cure of the daemoniaes alone. 

It appears that there were very few people about him except 
his immediate followers. If, then, those who had been cured 
had returned home, and merely on their own authority, unsup¬ 
ported by other testimony, had reported the miracle of their 
cure by Jesus, their report would hardly have been believed. 
But to the miracle of the possession and destruction of the 
swine, not only those who had been cured, but also the keepers 
of the herd, would bear witness. It was, therefore, performed 
by our Lord in attestation, as it were, of the former. He 
was not about to remain and preach in that region, which 
he seldom visited, and he desired to give a striking manifes¬ 
tation of his power, the knowledge of which would be spread 
through the country. 

As to the destruction of private property occasioned by this 
miracle, it needs only to be remarked, that God, by whose im¬ 
mediate agency alone a miracle can be wrought, may bestow or 
take away what he pleases. — MS. Notes of Lectures . 

See Internal Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels 
pp. 281-283, and compare the note on Matthew xiv. 13. 


IX. 1-8. (The cure of the paralytic at Ca¬ 
pernaum.) 

Mark (ii. 1-12) and Luke (v. 17-26) mention circum¬ 
stances omitted by Matthew, particularly the great crowd, and 
the manner by which the paralytic was conveyed to Jesus. 
For a comparison of Matthew's account with the parallel passa¬ 
ges, illustrating the nature of the verbal correspondence of the 
first three Gospels, see Genuineness of the Gospels, Vol. L 
p. cxii, seqq. 
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2. 44 Take courage, son! your sins have been 
forgiven.” 

Our Saviour perceived that the paralytic had such faith as 
would lead him to renounce his sins, and, in consequence, de¬ 
clared his sins forgiven. — Or, perhaps, his sins had been the 
cause of his disease. 

5. 44 Which is easier; to say, Your sins have 
been forgiven; or to say, Rise, and walk 1 ” 

“ Which is easier ? ” The meaning is, Which implies the 
possession of greater power and authority from God? Is it 
not to be inferred that he may declare a man’s sins to be for¬ 
given, whom God has commissioned to perform such a miracle ? 
Here, then, as elsewhere, Jesus appeals to his miraculous pow¬ 
ers as proof of his divine authority. 

9 -17. (The call of Matthew, &c.) 

For a comparison of this passage with the parallel accounts 
of Mark (ii. 14 - 22) and Luke (v. 27 - 39), showing that no 
one of the three Evangelists copied from either of the others, 
see Genuineness of the Gospels, Vol. I. pp. cxxxiii. - cxxxix. 

10. 44 And while Jesus was at table in the 
house.” 

It appears to be from modesty, and therefore to afford an in¬ 
cidental proof that Matthew was really the author of this Gos¬ 
pel, that he does not expressly state that he made an enter¬ 
tainment on this occasion; u a great feast,” as is said by Luke 
(ch. v. 29). 
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12, 13. “ But Jesus, hearing their question, said 
to them, The well need not a physician, but the 
sick. But go ye, and learn what this means, 
I desire goodness , and not sacrifices. For I did not 
come to give an invitation to righteous men, but 
to sinners.” 

The words of Christ are imperfectly reported by Mark and 
Luke, the important idea being omitted that the Pharisees were 
equally sinners with those to whom they gave that name ; and 
the meaning of the last sentence being somewhat ehanged in 
Luke by the addition of the words a to reformation,” which, 
though they are found in some copies of Matthew, are an in¬ 
terpolation from Luke into this Evangelist. 

“ Our Saviour’s answer, as given by Matthew, is, I con¬ 
ceive, to be thus understood: You reproach me for being with 
tax-gatherers and sinners; it is fitting I should be; the well 
need not a physician, but the sick. But do not think that you 
are less morally diseased than those whom you despise. You 
no more than they perform what God requires ; while you in¬ 
sist on ceremonies and superstitious observances, you neglect 
what is essential in religion and morality. Go ye, and learn 
what this means, I desire goodness and not sacrifices. I came 
to give an invitation to all to accept God’s mercy; and, as re¬ 
gards you, as well as them, I did not come to give an invita¬ 
tion to righteous men, but to sinners.” — Genuineness of the 
Gospels , Yol. I. p. cxxxvii, note *. 

The declaration ascribed to God by the prophet Hosea, and 
here adopted and sanctioned by our Saviour, “ I desire good¬ 
ness, and not sacrifices,” has a bearing on the question, whether 
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the ritual Law was of divine origin. See Genuineness of the 
Gospels, Vol. II. p. cxliii. 

14. “ Then the disciples of John came to him, 
saying, Why, when we and the Pharisees fast often, 
do not your disciples fast \ ” 

The Pharisees, and the more religious among the Jews, fasted 
twice a week, on Mondays and Thursdays.* That they were 
actually keeping a fast at this time docs not appeal* from the 
words of Matthew, but is, I think, distinctly expressed by Mark. 
On the other hand, we may infer from Matthew what we cannot 
from Mark and Luke, that the day on which this discourse took 
place was Monday. On Saturday (the Jewish Sabbath) Jesus 
preached in the synagogue at Capernaum, and cured the dis¬ 
eased who were brought to him after sunset. Afterward he 
went on board a boat and passed across the lake to Gergesa, a 
distance probably of about eight or ten miles. That this took 
place the same evening may be concluded from the apparently 
unbroken narrative of Matthew, from the fact that Mark (iv. 35), 
though he has misplaced the account of this voyage, represents 
it as commenced in the evening, and from the circumstance 
that Jesus was asleep during the storm whieh occurred. On 
Sunday, therefore, the events related in ch. viii. 28-34 took 
place near Gergesa; and remaining, as is related, but a very 
short time there, on Monday Jesus was again in Capernaum. 

This being the case, we perceive at once how surprised and 
offended the disciples of John and the Pharisees must have 
been at his partaking of an entertainment among tax-gatherers 


* This appears from the Talmud. See also Luke xviii. 12. 

VOL. II. 


9 
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and sinners on a day when they conceived that a religious man 
should fast. 

See also Genuineness of the Gospels, Vol. I. p. exxxvii, 
note t* 

15-17. “Can the companions of the bride¬ 
groom mourn while the bridegroom is with them 1 

.No one puts a patch of undressed cloth on 

an old garment.Nor do men put new wine 

into old skins.” 

The words of Jesus (as given in verse 15) imply that such 
fasting as was common among the Jews should proceed from 
feelings adapted to produce it, and should not be practised as a 
mere external observance, such feelings not existing. By the 
“undressed cloth” and “new wine” (in the verses which follow) 
may be understood the new modes of life which he allowed in 
his followers, so different from those which had been hitherto 
expected in men supposed to aim at a highly religious charac¬ 
ter. By the “ old garment ” and “ old skins ” he intends all 
who were still possessed by their ancient prejudices. It would 
be incongruous for them, without comprehending the spiritual¬ 
ity of the new religion, to adopt the mode of life of his disci¬ 
ples, to neglect fasting and similar observances. Unless they 
became converts to the new faith, such a course of conduct 
would imply a disregard of all religious obligation. 

The meaning of Jesus may be presented in a different light, 
by considering that the question of John’s disciples was in effect 
this: Why do you allow your disciples to neglect what our 
master, John, did not allow us to neglect? The answer of 
Jesus will then have this bearing: John was not commissioned 
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to teacli a new religion; there was no reason why he should 
make any change in the religious customs which his disciples 
had followed; nor, considering his limited authority and their 
ignorance and prejudices, could this have been safely done. It 
would have been like sewing undressed cloth upon an old gar¬ 
ment, or putting new wine in old skins. 

See Jones’s Illustrations of the Gospels, pp. 186, 187. 

23. “ And when Jesus came to the ruler’s house, 
and saw the flute-players,” &c. 

The musicians and mourners had been summoned as attend¬ 
ants on the funeral, interment among the Jews taking place 
very soon after death. Our Saviour, by directing them to with¬ 
draw, and by the language which he uses concerning the child, 
gives them to understand that their attendance would not be 
required. 

25. “ After the company had been put out.” 

The company appeal’s to have been put out by Jesus from 
various considerations. The confusion of a crowd, in which 
many would hear or see but imperfectly, might have given oc¬ 
casion to false accounts of the miracle, and even to doubts of a 
miracle having been performed. A large number of individ¬ 
uals would have been strongly excited; and it was always an 
object with our Lord to prevent or repress any immediate ex¬ 
citement from his miracles, as this served only to put in action 
the false expectations of the Jews respecting their Messiah. 
The exclusion of the crowd would naturally cool their feel¬ 
ings concerning him . He was also, perhaps, influenced by 
a regard to the parents of the ehild, whose strong emotions at 
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the restoration of their daughter could not have been of a kind 
to be indulged before comparatively uninterested spectators. 

28. “ And when he had entered the house,” &c. 

This definite mode of expression, “ the house,” without any¬ 
thing to explain its reference, occurs repeatedly in Matthew 
(xiii. I, 36, xvii. 25) and in Mark (ix. 33, x. 10). The par¬ 
ticular house in which Jesus resided when at Capernaum must 
be intended by it. Its use shows that the idea of that house 
was familiar to the mind of the narrator, and that he did not 
advert to the fact that he might have readers who would not at 
once understand to what house he referred. 

The expression is not found in Luke. As he wrote for Gen¬ 
tile readers, and was somewhat more skilled in composition 
than Matthew and Mark, he would be led to avoid the use of a 
definite term which would not directly convey to such readers 
a definite idea. 

It seems probable, that the house in which Jesus resided was 
that of Peter. Peter, it appears, had a house at Capernaum, 
and we may readily suppose that Jesus took up his abode with 
him. Accordingly, we find that he went to Peter’s house on 
the day of his first public appearance at Capernaum (viii. 14), 
but two days, as I conceive, before the events which Matthew 
is here relating. 

“ Have you faith that I am able to do this ? ” Our Saviour 
frequently asks those for whom his miracles were performed 
respecting their faith , in order to direct their attention to him¬ 
self, and to give them an intimation of what they ought further 
to believe of him who showed such power. — This paragraph 
is from MS. Notes of Lectures . 
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37, 38. “The harvest is abundant, but the labor¬ 
ers are few,” &e. 

That is, many need instruction, but there are few teachers. 
— MS. Notes of Lectures . 

The figure appears to have been drawn from the harvest 
then ripening in the fields around. See the narrative, ch. xii. 1, 
and note the place of that narrative in Mark and Luke. 


Ch. X. (Directions to the Apostles.) 

Matthew, according to his usual manner, appears to have 
brought together, in this chapter, directions given by our Lord 
to his disciples at different times. See Appendix, Note B, 
p. 493. 

2-4. (The names of the Apostles.) 

The coincidence is observable between Matthew’s arrange¬ 
ment of the Apostles in pairs, and the account of Mark (vi. 7), 
that Jesus sent them forth in pairs ; especially as Mark in giv¬ 
ing their names (iii. 16 — 19) does not correspond in this mode 
of arrangement with Matthew. 

££ Bartholomew.” This name in the original is what is called 
a patronymic, denoting only that the person spoken of was u the 
son of Tolmi ” or “ Ptolemy.” It is not improbable that he 
was Nathanael, who is spoken of in connection with Philip, 
John i. 43 — 51, and who is mentioned in connection with oth¬ 
ers who were Apostles, John xxi. 2. 

“ James the son of Alpheus.” Alpheus is the same with 
Glopas, who is mentioned by John (xix. 25) as husband of 
Mary who was kinswoman of the mother of Jesus, the names 


9 * 
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Alpheus and Clopas being only different modes of giving in 
Greek the- same Hebrew name. James, therefore, was one of 
those who in the Common Version are erroneously called 
brethren of Jesus. The word in the original should have been 
rendered kinsmen. He is called a “ kinsman of the Lord ” by 
St. Paul, Galatians i. 19. 

“ Lebbeus, also called Tkaddeus,” is by Luke named Ju¬ 
das ; and in the Epistle ascribed to Judas, he calls himself 
the brother of James, a representation which, if the Epistle be 
not his, was probably founded on a tradition which there is no 
particular reason to doubt. 

“Simon the Zealot”* was perhaps another brother of the 
same family. This is inferred in the following manner. Mary 
the wife of Clopas was, as appears from a comparison of John 
xix. 25 with Matthew xsvii. 56, the mother not only of James, 
but of Joses. Judas we suppose to be the brother of James. 
If this be so, Mary was the mother of James, Joses, and Judas, 
and these were kinsmen of Jesus. But the Nazarenes in enu¬ 
merating his kinsmen (Matthew xiii. 55) mention James and 
Joses and Simon and Judas. It appears, then, not unlikely, 
that the Simon who was his kinsman was, as well as his other 
kinsmen, James and Judas, one of his disciples. Of the fourth, 
Joses, we have no further knowledge. 

See also the note on eh. xiii. 55. 

* 2ipo)y o Kavavirqsy not “ Simon the Canaanitebut “ the Zealot,” 
KavavLTT}? (from the Aramaean JNJp) meaning the same as 
the epithet by which Simon is designated in Luke. The class of per¬ 
sons among the Jews called “Zealots” consisted of individuals who 
took it upon themselves in their private capacity to punish offences 
committed against the Jewish laws, which were not punishable under 
the Roman law. — MS. Notes of Lectures. 
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5. “Go not away to the Gentiles,” &c. 

Observe that this direction is not found in the other Evan¬ 
gelists. 


9, 10. “Provide neither gold nor silver,” &c. 

There is a verbal difference in Mark vi. 8, 9. See the note 
on that passage. 

11. “And abide with him till you leave the 
place.” 

The Apostles were not to be attentive to their personal ac¬ 
commodation ; nor to leave the house in which they had first 
been received, for another, in quest of better entertainment. 

12, 13. “And upon entering a house, salute 
it,” &c. 

According to the Jewish custom, the form of salutation was, 
“ Peace be to this house.” 

14. “ Shake off the dust of your feet.” 

The dust of a heathen country was considered by the Jews 
as polluting them. This is expressly taught in the Mishna, 
which directs a sacrifice to be made by him who is polluted 
with it, and is repeated in various forms by the Jewish Rabbis. 
This Jewish notion is here referred to by Jesus. His meaning 
may have been, that the Apostles, by the symbolical action of' 
shaking off the dust of their feet, or by words equivalent to 
this action, should announce to the inhabitants of the place 
which they were leaving, that they had ceased to be of the 
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number of “ the chosen people,” that they were no better in the 
sight of God than they regarded the heathen. (Compare Acts 
xiii. 51; xviii. 6.) But perhaps the language of our Saviour 
is throughout figurative, and his sole purpose was to impress 
strongly on the minds of the Apostles, that such was the state 
of unbelieving Jews. 

This is one of the instances in which our Saviour conforms 
liia language to a popular prejudice of the Jews, without indi¬ 
cating its error. 

15. “I tell you in truth, that, when sentence 
is passed upon it, it will be less tolerable for that 
place, than it was for the land of Sodom and 
Gomorrah.” 

In this verse Jesus refers to the account in Genesis of the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, with which he compares 
the destruction of Jewish cities when the country should be 
laid waste by the Romans. The Jews were familiar with this 
reference to the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah, as a striking 
example of the vengeance of Jehovah; and it had been set 
before them in the Old Testament (Deut. xxix. 22 — 25) as a 
type of the desolation that would fall upon them, should they 
u forsake the covenant of the Lord, the God of their fathers.” 
In Isaiah (i. 9) it is said, “ Had not Jehovah of Hosts left us a 
small remnant, we had soon become as Sodom, we had been as 
Gomorrah.” In Jeremiah (xxiii. 14) Jehovah is introduced as 
declaring of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, “ They have become 
to me, all of them, as Sodom, and her inhabitants as Gomor¬ 
rah.” In the Lamentations (iv. 6) it is said, “ The punishment 
of the daughter of my people has been greater than the pun- 
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ishment of Sodom.” And so in other places. The destruction 
of heathen nations is likewise compared in the Old Testament 
with that of Sodom and Gomorrah. In what are entitled 
the Second Epistle of Peter (ii. 6) and the Epistle of Jude 
(verse 7), the destruction of these cities is referred to in a sim¬ 
ilar manner. Josephus also, in his “ Wars of the Jews ” (Lib. 
Y. c. 13. § 6), speaking of the abominable outrages perpetrated 
by the factions in Jerusalem, says, w I think that if the Romans 
had delayed to come against those villains, the city would have 
been swallowed up in the earth, or overwhelmed with a deluge, 
or destroyed by thunderbolts like Sodom.” 

Jesus, in like manner, referred to the account of the destruc¬ 
tion of those cities, comparing it with the coming desolation of’ 
the towns of Palestine. Thus he elsewhere (Luke xvii. 29, 30) 
compares the calamities which were about to overwhelm the 
Jews to the destruction of Sodom. “ It shall be as in the days 

of Lot.On the day when Lot left Sodom, it rained fire 

and brimstone from heaven, and destroyed them all. So will it 
be when the Son of Man is made manifest.” 

The words of the original, verbally rendered, are, “ It will be 
more tolerable for the land of Sodom and Gomorrah in a day 
of judgment, than for that town.” But' it is evident from the 
illustrations that have been given, that it was the past destruc¬ 
tion of those ancient cities, as related in the Pcntateueh, which 
our Lord referred to, and compared with the coming desolation 
of the towns of Judaea. The representation of the former as 
future belongs to the popular style of his discourses. The pun¬ 
ishment that was past and the punishment to come are both 
presented to the imagination under one point of view; being 
regarded as the result of that moral government of God which 
is ever in operation, and continually passing judgment on the 
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evil. The words “ It will be ” are a rhetorical expression for 
“It will appear.” The sense of the original might be thus 
given : More tolerable will it appear to have been for the land 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, when judged, than for that town. 

The words “in a day of judgment” — not “in the day of 
judgment” as in the Common Version — mean nothing more 
than “in a time of judgment,” according to a common use of 
the word “ day ” ; and are simply equivalent to the expression, 
“ when judged.” 

Note the similar mode of expression in ch. xi. 22, 24; Mark 
vi. 11; Luke x. 12, 14. 

16-22. “Lo! I send you as sheep into the 
midst of wolves,” &c. 

Matthew has apparently given this passage out of its 
proper place. See the corresponding passages in Mark and 
Luke. 


19, 20. “But when they deliver you over, be 
not anxious as to how or what you shall speak,” 
&c. 

The disciples, being illiterate men, from the lower classes, 
unaccustomed to public speaking, would naturally feel great 
solicitude at the thought of being called on to defend themselves 
and their faith, before a public assembly, or before men of su¬ 
perior r an k. But they were not to suffer themselves to be dis¬ 
turbed by the recollection of their former incapacity. It was 
not they, such as they had been, who would speak. A new 
spirit was to be breathed into them. God would elevate their 
souls, and would inform their minds with religious truth. Nor 
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would this be all; they would be inspired by the consciousness, 
that they were his peculiar ministers, favored children of him, 
their i( Father.” With this confidence, this knowledge of the 
truth, and this moral elevation, what they should speak would 
always be given them; the spirit of their Father would speak 
in them. It may be further observed, that, though the direc¬ 
tion verbally is, not to be anxious when they should be sub¬ 
jected to trial, yet the purpose of the words of Jesus obviously 
was to prevent them from being anxious in the anticipation of 
that event 

23. “ When they persecute you in one town, fly 
to another,” &c. 

This is not a direction to fly from persecution, but to perse¬ 
vere in their work, and, when driven from one place, to go to 
another. 

“ — before the Son of Man come ”: — that is, before my re¬ 
ligion is established and its truth fully confirmed. — MS* Notes 
of Lectures. 

26-31. “Fear them not, then. For there is 
nothing covered which is not to be unveiled,” &c. 

The meaning of these verses is, that there were no secrets in 
the religion of Jesus, that he taught nothing confidentially to 
his disciples; but that all which he taught was to be openly 
and fearlessly announced by them, however obnoxious it might 
be to the prejudices of men, or to whatever danger and suffer¬ 
ing they, in common with him, might expose themselves. 

The passage from verse 26 to 33 is given by Luke in a very 
different connection. Compare what follows in each Evangelist. 
See Genuineness of the Gospels, Vol. I. pp. cxciv. - cxevi. 
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29. 44 Axe not two sparrows sold for an as ? ” 

[The Roman as was originally the tenth of a denarius. 
Afterwards (in the second Punic war) its value was reduced 
to one sixteenth, and, in passages of the Talmud quoted by 
Wetstein, it is reckoned as the twenty-fourth of a denarius. 
The denarius was equal in value to about fifteen cents of our 
money.] 

34. 44 Think not that I came to bring peace on 
earth. I came not to bring peace, but a sword.” 

See Appendix, Note E, p. 521. 

38. 44 And whoever does not follow me, bearing 
his cross, is not worthy of me.” 

It was the custom for one condemned to crucifixion to bear 
his cross to the place of his execution. Our Saviour tells his 
followers that they must be prepared to submit, in his cause, 
even to a death of torture and ignominy. This declaration is 
one of the strong internal evidences of the truth of Christianity. 
Compare ch. xvi. 24. — MS. Notes of Lectures . 

40. 44 He who welcomes you, welcomes me,” &c. 

See Wetstein’s notes on this verse and on Luke x. 16, in 
which he produces many parallel sayings from the Rabbins. 


XI. 2-6. (John the Baptist sends two of his 
disciples to Jesus to inquire if he is the Messiah.) 

The question proposed by John evidently implies that he 
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was iu doubt whether Jesus were the Messiah or not.* Both 
Matthew and Luke represent him as having sent this message 
in consequence of hearing of the miracles of our Lord; thus 
leaving it to be inferred, that the accounts of these miracles 
had led John to believe it not improbable that he was really 
the long-expected deliverer of Israel. But the tendency to this 
belief in John’s mind must have been strongly counteracted by 
the humble circumstances of our Saviour, by his not publicly 
assuming that character, by his not claiming for himself any 
worldly rank and authority, and by his taking no steps to effect 
those objects which the Jews believed that their Messiah would 
accomplish. John would likewise be led to doubt by the cir¬ 
cumstances of his own condition ; for he was in prison and in 
danger of his life, without any interference of Jesus for his de¬ 
liverance, while, if Jesus were the Messiah, he had been the 
precursor of the Messiah. 

From the question proposed by John, it follows that he could 
have had no miraculous assurance that Jesus was the Messiah. 
This is also rendered evident by other considerations. 

The office of John appears to have been to call the Jews to 
reformation, to direct their thoughts to their religious state, to 
rouse their expectations, and thus to prepare them for the far 
more important and authoritative instructions of our Lord, 
whom he was also commissioned to announce as a teacher 
greatly superior to himself. But such a teacher, or prophet, 
our Lord might have been, without being the Messiah. There 
is nothing improbable in the supposition that John might have 


* “ Cum etiam Joannes dc illo [Christo] ccrtus cssc desisset.” — 
Tertullian. de Pracseript. Haeret. c. 8. See also his treatise De Bap- 
tismo, e. 10. 
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regarded him as being with liimself another precursor of the 
kingdom of Heaven, another prophet who had come to reform 
the people, that they might be prepared for that kingdom, or, 
in other words, for the advent of the Messiah. This, at a later 
period, appears to have been the notion of many concerning 
him. See Matthew xvi. 14. 

John could have had no commission to proclaim to the peo¬ 
ple that our Lord was the Messiah. This would have been 
altogether inconsistent with the conduct of Jesus himself, who, 
till the very concluding scenes of his ministry, refrained from 
publicly and explicitly assuming that character. All the evils 
which would have been consequent on his announcing himself 
to the Jews as their Messiah, would equally have followed such 
an annunciation of him by John. 

Such an annunciation, publicly made at the commencement 
of our Lord’s ministry, would have conveyed to the Jews the 
most erroneous conceptions of his office. He was not the Mes¬ 
siah whom they expected. Before that title could with propri¬ 
ety be openly applied to him, it was necessary that his charac¬ 
ter and ministry should explain in what sense it was used, — in 
what sense he was the Anointed of God. There is, indeed, no 
reason to suppose that John himself had correct conceptions of 
the office of our Saviour, and of the design of the new dispen¬ 
sation. That his views of religious truth were limited and 
erroneous, follows from the words of our Lord, that tc the hum¬ 
blest in the kingdom of Heaven was greater than he.” 

Had John received miraculous assurance tbat our Lord was 
the Messiah, he would have inculcated this truth upon his own 
disciples. If any circumstances or considerations had prevented 
him from becoming himself a professed follower of Jesus, he 
would at least have transferred them to our Lord. His disci- 
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pies, in truth, they could not have continued to be, as a body, 
apart from the disciples of Jesus; for in not recognizing Jesus 
as the Messiah, and in not becoming his followers, they would 
have disbelieved or disregarded the most momentous communi¬ 
cation which their master had to make. One commissioned to 
announce the Messiah could have no proper followers of his 
own after the Messiah appeared. But we learn from this nar¬ 
rative, and from many others in the New Testament, that there 
were disciples of John, who remained a distinct body from the 
disciples of Jesus. 

* * * * 

Add a consideration of Acts xviii. 25 - xix. 7.John 

iii. 26.John’s imprisonment closely following the appear¬ 


ance of our Lord.See the Clementine Homilies. 

* **■*•■*• 


10. 44 This is he of whom it is written, Lo! I 
send my messenger before thee , to prepare thy way .” 

Our Lord here refers to the following passage of Malachi 
(iii. 1) : — 

“ Lo ! I send my messenger, 

And he shall prepare the way before me ; 

And the Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come to his temple, 
Even the Messenger of the Covenant whom ye desire.” 

The words of Malachi relate to an extraordinary interposi¬ 
tion of God whicli he imagined would take place. As appears 
from what he subjoins, he supposed the purpose of this interpo¬ 
sition would be to judge and to reform the Jewish people. By 
the Messenger of the Covenant whom they desired, it would 
seem that he must have meant that deliverer from God, that 
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renewer of the ancient covenant, who was expected as the 
Anointed of God or the Messiah. In him, in his deeds and 
words, God would he manifested, and therefore the messenger 
first spoken of in the words, u Lo! I send my messenger,” might 
be indifferently represented as going before God or going be¬ 
fore the Messenger of the Covenant. Our Lord, in applying 
the language of Malaehi to himself and John, changes the pro¬ 
noun me (denoting God) into thee (denoting himself, in whom 
God was manifested), without any change in the meaning of 
the passage. Compare the note on Matthew iiL 3. 

It appears from the conclusion of his book, that Malaehi con¬ 
ceived that the messenger who was to precede God, or the Mes¬ 
siah, would be the prophet Elijah. He says: — 

“ Lo! I will send you Elijah the prophet 
Before the day of Jehovah come, 

The great and terrible day.” 

The obvious meaning of these words, and the only meaning, 
it would seem, which they will admit, is, that Elijah, who had 
been translated, would be sent to reappear on earth. In this 
sense they have from the earliest times been generally under¬ 
stood by the Jews. Trypho, in his Dialogue with Justin Mar¬ 
tyr, says : “ All we Jews expect that the Messiah will be bom 
a man, like other men, and that Elijah will come to anoint 
him.” * “ It would,” says Lightfoot, il be an endless task to 

produce all the passages from the Jewish writings that relate to 
the expected coming of Elijah,” — that is, his coming as the 
precursor and attendant of the Messiah. This expectation of 
the Jews is, as will be recollected, repeatedly brought into view 
in the Gospels. 


* Dial, cum Tryph. c. 49. p. 235, ed. Thirlb. Conf. c. 8. p. 153. 
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In the mind of a Jew, therefore, it must have been a serious 
objection to acknowledging Jesus as the Messiah, that he had 
not been preceded and accompanied by Elijah. It was so 
urged by Trypho ; and it has been insisted upon in later times. 
It is brought forward, for instance, in the “ Munimen Fidci,” 
one of the most elaborate Jewish works against Christianity, 
written by Rabbi Isaac ben Abraham, in the beginning of tin* 
seventeenth century. The author says, “ It w r as well known in 
the Jewish nation, that the Messiah would not come till after 
the coming of Elijah the prophet.” It was in consequence of 
this general expectation of the Jews, that the Apostles who 
witnessed the transfiguration of our Lord immediately after 
4< questioned him , saying, Why then do the teachers of the Law 
say that Elijah must first come ? M (Matthew xvii. 10.) Tim 
purport of their question was this: We recognize you as the 
Messiah, but you have not been preceded by Elijah; what 
then is to be said of the tradition of the teachers of the 
Law ? 

In reference to this belief of the Jews, our Lord says, “ This 
is he of w r hom it is written, Lo ! 1 send my messenger before 
thee , to prepare thy ivay” His words are to be understood 
thus : Malachi anticipated that a messenger would come from 
God to prepare for the Messiah. Such a messenger has in 
consequence been expected by the Jews, and such a messenger 
has in fact appeared in the person of John. To him the words 
of Malachi may properly be applied. 

In like manner he afterward says (verse 14), “ And if you 
will receive it, he is the Elijah who was to come.” That is to 
say, Elijah has been expected as the precursor of the Messiah ; 
but John has been the precursor of the Messiah; if you will 
receive it, he is the Elijah who was to come. 


10* 
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12. “The kingdom of Heaven is forcing its way, 
and the violent are seizing upon it.” 

“— is forcing its way,” fiid£erai. On the use of this word 
see Loesner ad loc. See also Clement. Alex. Opp. p. 31,1. 
37 ; p. 484,1. 3 ; p. 891,1. 40. 

It is probable that the report of this discourse given by the 
Evangelist is imperfect, so that the connection and meaning are 
obscured in consequence, particularly in the present passage. 
There is perhaps no more likely supposition than that the 
words, “ and the violent are seizing upon it,” are parenthetical, 
and refer to those Jews who, with their false notions of the 
Messiah as a deliverer from the tyranny of the Romans, were 
eager to enlist as followers of Jesus, without possessing any of 
the dispositions required in his disciples. — See the note on 
Luke xvi. 14-18. 

18. “John came, not eating nor drinking.” 

[This passage affords a striking illustration of the difference 
between the Oriental modes of expression and our own.] 
“ These words, as spoken by our Saviour, had nothing of the 
paradoxical character which would belong to them, if now 
uttered for the first time in our own language. They meant 
only that John, leading an ascetic life, refrained from taking 
food after the common fashion, at regular meals.” — Statement 

s 

o f Reasons , p. 95. 

19. “Yet wisdom is honored by her children.” 

« — is honored,” eS iKaiadij. Compare Luke vii. 29. 
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21. “Alas for thee, Chorazin! Alas for thee, 
Bethsaida ! For if in old times the miracles had 
been done in Tyre and Sidon,” &e. 

“ — in old times,” tt aXai. It is unimportant, as regards the 
sense, in which clause of the sentence this accessory idea is in¬ 
troduced. In a translation it may be best arranged in the first. 
The common mode of rendering is incorrect, as suggesting the 
idea of the existence of the cities in the time of the speaker. 

There is no remembrance either of Bethsaida or Chorazin 
in the country where they once stood, nor is either mentioned 
by Josephus. Jerome, in his Translation of the work of Euse¬ 
bius, “ Be Situ et Nominibus Locorum Hebneorum,” says, that 
Chorazin stood at the second mile-stone from Capernaum, that 
is, north of Capernaum, (the mile-stones being reckoned from 
Tarichiae or Tiberias,) and, as I suppose, in the plain of Gen- 
nesaret. Eusebius, according to his present text, says it was 
distant twelve miles from Capernaum; but this is generally 
regarded as an error of transcription. Such a distance would 
carry it off from the shore of the lake of Galilee, on which 
Jerome elsewhere says it stood. Its mention in connection with 
Bethsaida leads us to suppose that they were in the neighbor¬ 
hood of each other. It was deserted in the time of Eusebius, 
as he informs us. This fact determines that Chorazin could 
not have been another name for the city of Julias, at the north¬ 
ern extremity of the lake, as some have conjectured. 

Bethsaida (as appears from a comparison of Matthew xiv. 
34, Mark vi. 45 - 53, and John vi. 17, 24, 59) was also on the 
western shore of the lake of Galilee, near Capernaum. 

It is remarkable that we have no account of Jesus having 
ever visited Chorazin or Bethsaida.” — Priestley. 
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23. “And thou, Capernaum, that hast been 
raised to heaven.” 

This refers to the peculiar privilege whieh Capernaum had 
enjoyed as being the principal place of residence of our Lord. 

25. “Those things which thou hast hidden from 
the wise and understanding, thou hast revealed to 
the simple.” 

The meaning of our Saviour is, that God had now, through 
him, revealed to the simple those religious truths which in the 
common course of his providence had not hitherto been ascer¬ 
tained by the wise and understanding. The thought is similar 
to that in ch. xiii. 17. On the idiom in this verse, see the note 
on ch. vii. 22, 23. 

26. “Yea, Father, such has been thy goodness.” 

Evdojua, “benevolent will,” “benevolence,” “goodness,” as 
elsewhere. 

27. “ I have been instructed in all by my Fa¬ 
ther; and no one knows the Son but the Father.” 

“ I have been instructed in all ” : — that is, in all those re¬ 
ligious truths spoken of in verse 25. 

“ And no one knows the Son ” : — no one yet comprehends 
his true character and office. 

28 - 30. “ Come to me, all you who are laboring 
under heavy burdens,” &c. 

After thus announcing the high nature and benevolent pur- 
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pose of his mission, Jesus calls upon all those burdened with 
their superstitions and sins to become his followers. They 
would find him a religious teacher mild and of a humble spirit; 
very different from the teachers of the Law to whom they had 
been accustomed. 

u Take my yoke upon you ”: — that is, Submit yourselves to 
me. The figure in this sense appears to have been very famil¬ 
iar to the Jews. 


XII. 1-8. (Account of the disciples’ plucking 
ears of grain to eat on the Sabbath.) 

“‘Whoever does any work on the Sabbath shall surely be 
put to death/ is a law repeatedly given in Exodus.* ‘ Ye shall 
kindle no fire throughout your dwellings on the Sabbath/ f 
In Numbers + we read that a man was found gathering sticks 
on the Sabbath ; ‘ and the Lord said to Moses, This man shall 
surely be put to death ; the whole congregation shall stone him 
with stones without the camp.’ So strict, according to the 
Levitical Law, was to be the observance of the Sabbath, and 
so fearful a crime was any breach of the statute represented 
to be. § 


* Ck. xxxi. 14 ; xxxv. 2. f Exodus xxxv. 3. 

t Ch. xv. 32 - 36. 

§ “ Philo speaks of the law respecting the Jewish Sabbath, as ‘ that 
most holy and awful law.’ He relates, that a governor of Egypt, in 
his time, had endeavored to compel the Jews to violate it, thinking 
that, if this could be effected, it would lead them to abandon all their 
peculiar customs, and neglect all the ordinances of their religion.” — 
De Somniis. Opp. I. 675, as quoted in the Genuineness of the Gos¬ 
pels, Vol. II. p. cl. 
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a Bat Jesus repeatedly disregarded or countenanced the dis¬ 
regard of the law respecting the Sabbath; and he did so at the 
hazard of his life. Bat it is not to be imagined that, he thus 
manifested his disregard for that law wantonly, or that Each 
hazard was encountered without the purpose of effecting some 
important end. What, then, could this end be, except to teach 
indirectly the superstitious character of such observances as 
the Levitical Law required, and especially of such represen¬ 
tations concerning the extreme guilt of neglecting them as that 
Law presented ? Let us attend to some of the examples. 

u When, as he was passing through a field of grain on the 
Sabbath,* his disciples gathered the ears of grain and ate them, 
and the Pharisees said , i Lo! your disciples are doing what the 
Law forbids on the Sabbath,* his reply, it is to be observed, did 
not contradict their assertion. But, for the obvious reasons be¬ 
fore given, he could not directly tell them that this Law was 
not from God, and was not binding upon men. What, then, 
did he say ? He first made one of those annunciations of his 
high character and of the sanctity of his office which were so 
necessary to the accomplishment of his ministry. David, their 
great monarch, the supposed type of the Messiah, had broken 
the Law, when hims elf and his companions were hungry; and 
what David had done without censure he might do without cen¬ 
sure. The priests performed their work in the temple on the 
Sabbath, notwithstanding the Law; and those who addressed 
him were in the presence of 4 one greater than the temple.* In 
such declarations there is no recognition of the divine authority 
of the Law, and still less in what follows. ‘ But had you 
known what this means, I desire goodness and not sacrifices , 


* Matthew xii. 1 - 8; Mark ii. 23 - 28; Luke vi. 1-5. 
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you would not have condemned the guiltless.’ These words 
imply that such an observance of the Sabbath as the Law en¬ 
forced in a manner so terrific had not been required by God, 
and was not acceptable to him. * The Sabbath was made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath.’ The general truth in¬ 
volved in this declaration is, that what God requires man to do 
is for the benefit of man; he demands no slavish observance 
of mere ceremonies. * So that the Son of Man is master even 
of the Sabbath ’: — So that I, the messenger of God, have a 
right to dispense with such ceremonies.” — Genuineness of the 
Gospels , Yol. II. Additional Note D, Section VII. “ On the 
Inferences respecting the Levitical Law and the Pentateuch, 
to be drawn from the Teaching and Actions of our Saviour,” 
pp. clxviii. - clxx. 

For remarks on other passages in the Gospels relating to 
this subject, as Matthew xii. 9 - 14, Luke xiii. 10 - 17, John 
v. 1-16 and vii. 19-23, see what follows the passage just 
quoted. 

1. “ About that time Jesus was passing, on the 
Sabbath, through a field of grain.” 

On the date of this occurrence, see Appendix, Note B, 
pp. 491, 492. 

Near Tiberias, on June 19th, 1838, “the people were yet en¬ 
gaged,” says Dr. Robinson (Biblical Researches, ELL 252) “ in 
gathering the harvest on the plain,” — the wheat harvest. See 
also the same work, III. 265. 

9. “And departing thence, he entered their 
synagogue.” 

This was not on the same, but on another Sabbath, as is said 
by Luke (vi. 6). 
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Their synagogue, or, as it is called by Mark and Luke, the 
synagogue, from the definite manner in which it is spoken of, 
we may conclude to be the synagogue of Capernaum; espe¬ 
cially as Mark says (iii. 1) lie entered it again , and has not pre¬ 
viously mentioned his being in any other than that at Caper¬ 
naum. Compare Luke vii. 5 ; viii. 41. 

11, 12. “ Who among you that owns a sheep,” 
&c. 

The meaning is, You do not consider the obligation to keep 
the Sabbath as prohibiting you from doing what may benefit 
an inferior animal; how much less should it prevent me from 
miraculously conferring a benefit upon this man ! 

But Mark and Luke relate this transaction differently, and 
their account seems more accurate ; the words of Jesus, as re¬ 
ported by them, having a direct and striking reference to the 
particular circumstances in which he was placed. Matthew, on 
the other hand, not adverting to what was peculiar in this in¬ 
stance, merely ascribes to him such language as he used on 
other similar occasions, as appears from Luke xiii. 15, xv. 5. 

14. “ Then the Pharisees went out and concert¬ 
ed means to destroy him.” 

The Pharisees concerted means to destroy Jesus, upon the 
pretence that, having broken the Sabbath, he was liable to 
death according to the Law of Moses. See Exodus xxxi. 14. 
15 ; Numbers xv. 32-36. 

22. “ After this, a blind and dumb daemoniac 
was brought to him,” &c. 

The narrative of Mark (iii. 20 - iv. 34) relates to the 
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same events and discourses as that of Matthew from the 22d 
verse of this chapter to the 52d verse of the next. Luke 
(xi. 14-28) gives in a very abridged form the narrative 
which fills the remainder of this chapter, and then, instead of 
the parables that follow, to three of which he assigns a differ¬ 
ent place, gives another discourse. 

27. “And if I cast out daemons through Beelze¬ 
bub, through whom do your disciples cast them 
out % ” 

An example of our Saviour’s arguing ad hominem , from the 
false notions of the Jews. See Appendix, Note D, p. 513. 

Respecting the Jewish exorcists see Whitby’s note. 

30. “He who is not with me, is against me,” &c. 

These words appear to have been addressed to the multitude, 
many of whom, doubtless, were wavering between him and the 
Pharisees, to whose authority they had been accustomed to 
defer. 

32. “ And he who speaks against the Son of 
Man may be forgiven, but he who speaks against 
the Spirit of God will not be forgiven, either now 
or hereafter.” 

Jesus here refers to the blindness and guilt of the Pharisees 
in ascribing the miracle he had just ■wrought to Satan. See 
Mark iii. 30. It is as if he said, It is not because you calum¬ 
niate me that I pronounce you guilty of an unpardonable sin. 
You might speak evil of me personally, and be forgiven ; but 

H 
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you defame the manifest power of God. You shut your eyes 
to the clearest light, and no more can be done for you; there 
is no hope of you, now or hereafter. Our Saviour does not 
mean that there is any sin which God will not forgive on con¬ 
dition of repentance and reformation; but that the Pharisees, 
in ascribing his cure of the daemoniae to Satan, had shown a 
depravity and wilful blindness which left no ground to hope 
that they would ever reform. He uses the unqualified lan¬ 
guage of strong feeling. — MS. Notes of Lectures. 

36. “ For every vile word which men speak, 
they will give account in a day of judgment.” 

“It is as if he said, It is not for your injurious actions alone, 
but your calumniating aspersions also, that you shall be brought 
to judgment.” * — Dr. Jebb in Priestley’s Notes. 

38. “ Teacher, we wish to see a sign from you.” 

By a sign is evidently meant some marvel which should 
afford unequivocal proof that our Lord was what he claimed to 
be. We must understand the words, not as expressing a re- 


* M 6tcuos is used by Herodotus in a similar manner to that in 
which dpyos is employed here. Artabanus, for example, says to Mar- 
donius, de navcrai \eycov Aoyoup fiaratovs nepl 'EWtjvw (Lib. VH. 
c. 10. § 7) ; upon which Schweighscuser remarks, “ Dicit non modo 
vanos et temere jactatos sermones, sed et injuriosos, sicut cap. 15. 5 
[where Xerxes tells Artabanus, O vk ecra>(f>p6veov etnas es ere pdraia 
enea xfiTjorfjs etveica avp.(3ov\trjs}y et III. 120. 4 [where it is said 
that Orcctes wished to destroy Polycrates, though he had received no 
injury from him; ovre yap ti na&vv, ovre aKovcras paraiov e7ropj, A 7 !. 
68. 7.”. Compare also Lib. VH. c. 11. 
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quest, but as uttered with a sneer, and intended to convey dis¬ 
tinctly the implication, that the miracles which Jesus had per¬ 
formed afforded no sign of his being authorized to speak in the 
name of God. Those who now addressed him had, in the 
commencement of the conversation, ascribed his miracles to the 
agency of Satan. 

But in doing so, they had spoken evil of the power of God ; 
mid our Lord in consequence used concerning them the strong¬ 
est language of reproof and denunciation. The feeling and 
purpose in their asking for a sign might perhaps have been 
more fully expressed as follows: — You speak in the boldest 
tone of authority, threatening us, who regard you as a false 
prophet. But give us some proof, other than those prodigies 
which, as we believe, Satan has enabled you to perform, that 
you are entitled to be listened to. Teacher, we wish to see a 
sign from you. 

39, 40. “ A wicked and apostate race would 
have a sign; but no sign will be given it, except 
the sign of Jonah the prophet. For as Jonah was 
three days and three nights in the belly of the 
fish, so will the Son of Man be three days and 
three nights in the heart of the earth.” 

“ The words of our Lord are thus reported by Luke (xi. 29, 
30) : — 1 This is a wicked race. It would have a sign ; but no 
sign will be given it, except the sign of Jonah. For such a 
sign as Jonah was to the Ninevites will the Son of Man be to 
this race.’ 

If ive regard what is given by Luke as a correct report of 
what was said by Jesus, we may suppose that the explanation 
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of the sign of Jonah, by a comparison of his being three days 
in the belly of a fish with our Lord’s being three days and 
three nights in a tomb, which is found in Matthew, but not in 
Luke, was introduced into our Lord’s discourse during the time 
that it was preserved by oral tradition. His own brief words 
leaving his meaning undefined, they were understood by some 
as referring to the extraordinary marvel related in the story of 
Jonah ; and, being so understood, this explanation beeame con¬ 
nected with them. There seems to be no reason for supposing 
that it was inserted in Matthew’s Gospel by any other than the 
Evangelist himself. 

“ But it cannot readily be believed that our Lord would have 
represented his being three days and three nights in the heart 
of the earth as the only sign of his divine mission to be given 
to the Jews. This would have been admitting what they had 
just implied, that no sign of his divine mission had already been 
given them. 

“ Nor, if we regard as fabulous the story that Jonah re¬ 
mained alive for three days and three nights in a fish by which 
he had been swallowed, is it credible that our Lord would have 
referred to a fiction of this sort in the manner represented ; — 
especially, as it does not appear from the narrative concerning 
Jonah, that the supposed miracle was any sign to the Nincvitcs, 
or was even known to them. 

t£ It may be added, that our Lord is made to say, that he 
would be three days and three nights in the tomb. He was. 
in fact, laid in the tomb on the night of Friday, probably late 
at night, and rose before the dawn of Sunday morning ; — and 
no use of language can be produced which may justify the call¬ 
ing of such a period of time three days and three nights. Its 
being so called can, I think, be accounted for only by the loose 
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manner in which the Jews were wont to accommodate together 
passages of the Old Testament, and events of which they re¬ 
garded those passages as descriptive, prophetic, or typical. Of 
this it is not a remarkable example. 

“ The meaning of the words of Jesus as reported by Luke, 
and also by Matthew, with the omission of those under consid¬ 
eration, may be thus explained : — 

“ Jesus was surrounded by men full of bigotry, evil passions, 
and mortal hatred toward himself, — men who were resisting 
the strongest evidences of his divine mission, ascribing his mir¬ 
acles to the agency of Satan, and demanding in mockery some 
sign of his divine mission, some manifestation of God’s power 
in attestation of it, as if the most striking attestations of it had 
not been already given. His view turned to that destruction 
of their nation which was impending over the Jews, as the pun¬ 
ishment of their rejection of him. No sign, he says, will be 
given to this wicked and apostate race, no manifestation of 
God’s power will be made to them which they will believe 
and feel to be such, except a prophet of destruction such as 
Jonah was to the Ninevites, whose warnings — to pursue the 
train of thought which was in the mind of our Lord — will 
be disregarded, and whose predictions of ruin will be accom¬ 
plished. 

“ Thus he immediately subjoins : 4 Men of Nineveh will stand 
before the judgment-seat with this race, and will condemn it; 
for they reformed upon the preaching of Jonah; and lo ! a 
greater than Jonah is here.’ 

“ However fabulous may be the story of Jonah, there was 
nothing unsuitable to our Lord’s character in thus using it. 
Speakers and writers of every age and country have recurred 
to well-known works of fiction as readily as to authentic history 
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for analogies and exemplifications fitted to affect the imagina¬ 
tions of their hearers or readers. It would be folly to suppose 
that, in doing so, they meant to vouch for the truth of the books 
which they have thus quoted. It is only in the reasonings of 
divines that these facts have been overlooked, — in those rea¬ 
sonings in which our Lord and the writers of the New Testa¬ 
ment have been considered as giving their authority for the 
truth and for the genuineness of all books referred to or quoted 
by them .”—Genuineness of the Gospels , Yol. I. pp. lxxi. - 
Ixxiii, note 

41. “ Men of Nineveh will stand before the 
judgment-seat with this race, and will condemn 
it.” 

“ — will stand before the judgment-seat ”: — verbally, “ will 
rise in the trial.” By u the trial ” is literally meant that dis¬ 
crimination between the good and bad which is continually tak¬ 
ing effect under the moral government of God. The imagery 
used by our Lord is conformed to the conception of a trial be¬ 
fore a human tribunal. The men of Nineveh, as, afterward, 
the Queen of Sheba, are represented as being present for judg¬ 
ment together with the unbelieving Jews. When it is said, 
that they will “ condemn this race,” the meaning is, that they 
will show the depravity of this race by the contrast of their 
conduct. In English, we do not commonly use the verb 
11 condemn ” in this metaphorical sense, but a corresponding 
sense is not unfrequently given to the noun “ condemnation.” 
Thus, according to common usage, wc may speak of one per¬ 
son as feeling the conduct of another as a condemnation of 
his own. 
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43. “When a foul spirit has gone out of a man, 
it passes through deserts in search of a resting- 
place.” 

Another example of language founded upon the popular su¬ 
perstitions of the Jews. See Appendix, Note D, p. 512. 

45. “ And the last state of the man is worse 
than the first. So will it be with this evil race.” 

“ The evil race spoken of was the great body of the Jews. 
The nation is compared to an incurable madman, who, after an 
interval of quiet, relapses into more violent insanity. The fig¬ 
ure was suggested by the cure of the dmmoniac, which gave 
occasion to the discourse. To understand its application, we 
must consider that the Jews, since their return from the Baby¬ 
lonish captivity, had not fallen into idolatry, and did not regard 
themselves as exposed to punishment from God. They thought 
themselves much better than their countrymen of former times. 
They said, £ If we had lived in the days of our fathers, we 
would not have been partners with them in slaying the Proph¬ 
ets.’ But they hated and were about to cause the death of 
Jesus, the greatest of God’s messengers to their nation, and to 
display their enmity toward his disciples, as their fathers had 
persecuted and put to death their religious teachers. They 
were about to manifest the same disobedience to God which 

their predecessors had done, in a manner still more outrageous. 

• 

The interval of seeming amendment in the nation was no real 
change for the better. The evil spirit had returned, and found 
his house prepared for his reception, and entered in with seven 
other spirits worse than himself. 
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“In Luke (xi. 24 — 26), the passage remarked upon appears 
almost in the same words. But he, after giving a portion of 
our Saviour’s first reply to the Pharisees, immediately subjoins 
this passage, separated from its proper connection, and without 
anything to explain it, for even the last sentence , i So will it be 
with this evil race,’ is omitted. It would be impossible from 
Luke’s Gospel alone to determine its reference and ultimate 
meaning.” — Genuineness of the Gospels , Yol. I. pp. ccv, ccvi. 

46. “ While he was yet addressing the multi¬ 
tude, lo ! his mother and his kinsmen were stand¬ 
ing without, wishing to speak with him.” 

Luke (viii. 19 — 21) relates this incident in a different con¬ 
nection from that in which it is given by Matthew and Mark, 
but has, I think, preserved an indication of its happening at 
this time by what he says in ch. xi. 27, 28. 

Respecting the kinsmen of Jesus, see the note on ch. xiii. 55. 

48. “ Who is my mother 1 and who are my 
kinsmen 1 ” 

His mother and kinsmen probably thought he was exposing 
himself to danger, and wished to caution him. His answer, 
which may at first view appear harsh, was doubtless intended to 
show them that they were not to interfere with him in the per¬ 
formance of the duties of his ministry. — MS. Notes of Lectures . 

XIII. 2. “ And great multitudes collected round 
him, so that he got into the boat and sat there.” 

The definite expression, “ the boat,” (resembling that of “ the 
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house ” remarked upon in the note on ch. ix. 28,) must denote 
the particular boat which Jegus commonly used; and it is not 
improbable that this boat was Peter's, as well as the house in 
which our Lord commonly resided when at Capernaum. 

This mode of speaking of “the boat” is found in Matthew 
and Mark, and also in John, but not in Luke. 

11. “ Because to you it is given to know the 
new doctrines of the kingdom of Heaven.” 

“ The word pvcrnjpiov,” in the Common Version “ rendered 
mystery , is, in its primary signification, best translated by the 
word secret When used in the New Testament respecting any 
doctrine or truth, it means one which has been secret or un¬ 
known, but is now revealed. It never denotes one whieh is 
obscure or mysterious because partially incomprehensible. The 
term new doctrine , in general, answers to its meaning as nearly 
as any which can be conveniently used.” — On the Authorship 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Christian Examiner, Vol. V. 
p. G7. 

By “ the kingdom ” or “ the reign of Heaven ” in this dis¬ 
course and elsewhere, is sometimes meant that new state of 
things which Jesus was sent to produce, in which men should 
become obedient subjects of God; and sometimes, the moral 
government of God, in the general sense of those words. (See 
the note on verse 24.) Thus in English both these ideas may 
be expressed by the corresponding term, “ the reign ” or “ rule 
of God ”; as we may say, in a special sense, of a community 
eminently religious, “ Here God rules ” ; or, in a more general 
sense, “ God rules over all.” But as the Jews understood by 
the kingdom of Heaven a temporal kingdom to be established 
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by their Messiah, they consequently did not comprehend some 
of the parables used by Jesus concerning it. 

12. 44 For to him who has, more will be given, 
and he shall have abundance ; but from him who 
has not, will be taken awav even what he has.” 

This proverbial expression, in its general application, means, 
that he who has right dispositions will be continually growing 
better, while he who has not right dispositions will be contin¬ 
ually growing worse. — MS. Notes of Lectures. 

13. 44 Hence it is that I speak to them in para¬ 
bles, because seeing they do not see, and hearing 
they do not hear, nor understand.” 

What may be considered as the true meaning of these words 
is not obvious at first sight. His disciples had asked Jesus why 
he spoke to the multitude in parables. They had perceived, 
without doubt,' that he was not understood; and the intent of 
their question was to ask, Why do you speak to them in lan¬ 
guage which they do not comprehend ? This mode of instruc- 
tion being obscure, why do you use it? And the question 
was natural; for with a parable the notion of some obscurity 
was commonly associated.* The purport, therefore, of the 
answer of Jesus appears to be, that the difficulty was not 
in his manner of teaching, but in the minds of his hearers ; 
that what he said was in itself plain, but that it was unintelligi- 

* Thus Clement of Alexandria says, t) oiKovopla nnaa i] 7 rept t6v 
Kvpiov irpo<f)7)T€v8€'i<ra i napaftoXT) a>s aXrjdZ is (^aiWrcu tols pij rfjv 
aXrjSeiav cyvtdfcotrtr. — Stromat. "VI. c. 15. Opp. p* 804. 1. 8. 
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ble to them; that he spoke in parables, that is, obscurely, to 
them, because their minds were occupied by such erroneous 
prepossessions, that hearing they did not understand, and see¬ 
ing they did not perceive. See the corresponding passages, 
Mark iv. 11, 12 ; Luke viii. 10. 

24. “ The kingdom of Heaven has been com¬ 
pared to a man sowing good seed in his field.” 

The different manner in which Jesus introduced his parables 
has been remarked,* and deserves observation. Here and in 
two other instances, ch. xviii. 23, and ch. xxii. 2, he says, “The 
kingdom of Heaven has been compared to —,” as, I believe, his 
words should be rendered. Elsewhere he says, u The kingdom 
of Heaven is like —.” In the first three eases he intends, as I 
suppose, by “ the kingdom of Heaven ” the moral government 
of God, and means by the expression “ it has been compared 
to” that it has already been illustrated by the comparison 
which he uses. Of this fact we discover proof in the Jew¬ 
ish writings. Thus, as regards the parable of the tares, we 
find the following passage in the Talmud. “ The earth is cor¬ 
rupt ; wheat was sown in it, and it produced tares ; those tares 
were multiplied in the time of the Deluge.” So also there are 
passages in the Rabbinical writings corresponding to what is 
found in the eighteenth chapter, and two parables strikingly re¬ 
sembling that in the twenty-second. — The coincidence is one 
among the minor circumstances which contribute to satisfy us 
of the genuineness of the Gospels; and it is worthy of atten¬ 
tion that it occurs in Matthew, who appears to have written 
especially for Jewish readers, some of whom might be expected 


* See Bishop Pearce’s Commentary. 
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to observe the agreement between the parables and comparisons 
of Jesus, and such as had been previously employed. 

25. “ His enemy came and sowed tares among 
the wheat.” 

Is “ tares ” the correct rendering ? [The weed denoted by 
the word used in the original * is probably darnel, Lolium temw- 
lentum , the “ infelix lolium ” of Virgil. See Campbell’s note. 
But supposing this to be the case, it may still be doubted whether 
it would be well to change the rendering.] 

32. “—which, though the least of all seeds, yet, 
when it has grown up, is the greatest of herbs, 
and becomes a tree.” 

“ — becomes a tree ” : — that is, becomes like a tree, an Ori¬ 
ental expression to denote that the mustard plant grows to a 
very large size compared to the smallness of the seed from 
which it springs. 

[It may be, however, that it is not the common mustard plant 
which is intended, but a large shrub, the Salvadora Persica , 
which is said to grow abundantly on the banks of the Jordan 


* [Zc£dviov. This word is rare. In Kitto’s Cyclopaedia of Biblical 
Literature, art. Zizanion , it is said that “it is not found in any Greek 
author ”; and no example of its use by any such author is cited in the 
Lexicons to the Greek Testament. It occurs repeatedly, however, in 
the Geoponica, where the plant is thus described in a fragment of 
Paxamus: To £l£6.vlov, to Aeyo/xe vov aipa, (fyfetpeL top o-ltov, aprols fie 
piyin ipevrj ckotoi tovs eo-dtoirras. —Lib. II. c. 13. See the note of 
Nielas, and compare Lib. XIV. e. I. § 5 ; c. 7. § 3.] 
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and the shores of the lake of Galilee, as well as in India, Per¬ 
sia, and Arabia. This plant has a small seed, possessed of the 
same properties, and used for the same purposes, as common 
mustard, and in Arabic bears the same name, khardal , corre¬ 
sponding with the name chardel given to the mustard plant by 
the Talmudists. See the article Sinapi (by Dr. J. F. Royle) 
in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature. See also, for an 
interesting description of the plant, Irby and Mangles’s Travels, 
pp. 354, 355, or p. 108 of the smaller edition.] 

33. “ Three measures of meal.” 

This was probably the quantity usually or often taken in 
making bread. See Genesis xviii. 6; Judges vi. 19 ; 1 Sam¬ 
uel i. 24. The three measures specified in the original were 
equal to the ephah mentioned in the last two passages re¬ 
ferred to. 

36-43. (Our Lord’s representation of himself 
as the minister of God’s judgments.) 

Jesus here represents himself as the agent in administering 
the moral government of God. The Son of Man, it is said, 
will send his angels to make the discrimination which is here¬ 
after to take place between the good and the bad. The lan¬ 
guage is of the same character as is elsewhere found; as, for 
example, eh. xvi. 27, xxv. 31 - 46, and John v. 22, where it is 
said: “ Nor docs the Father condemn any one, but has com¬ 
mitted all condemnation to the Son.” The use of such lan¬ 
guage may be thus explained. 

Jesus was commissioned by God to announce the rules of his 
moral government, laws obligatory on all, rewards to which all 

12 
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should aspire, and punishments to which all are exposed. Fig¬ 
uratively, he was appointed by God to be the lawgiver of the 
human race, as Moses was the lawgiver of the Jews. Him all 
were to obey. He was, as it were, king over all. He spoke 
in the name and with the authority of God. Wliat he required 
was enforced, what he promised was to be conferred, by the 
power of God ; of which the Jews conceived angels to be the 
ministers. The angels of God were his angels, to be employed 
in his service. The condition of men was to be determined by 
the conformity of their aetions to his laws. By his laws, or, in 
figurative language, by him, they were to be judged. 

When Jesus uses such language as this in the parable, he is 
not to be understood as speaking of himself personally. He 
speaks of the eternal rules of action and sanctions of duty which 
he was appointed to proclaim, or, in other words, of his religion, 
which he personifies under the figure of himself. The reason 
of his using such language is to be found in the circumstances 
in which he was placed, in the necessity of addressing his hear¬ 
ers through the medium of striking imagery, and, especially, of 
repelling in the most decisive and authoritative manner the 
charge brought against liim by the leading men of his nation, 
that he was a blasphemous impostor. To this end he asserted 
his claims to divine authority under every variety of form, and 
in the boldest figures. He here speaks of himself as the min¬ 
ister of God’s judgments, to convey to the minds of his hearers 
in the most effectual manner the simple truth that God would 
judge as he taught. 

In this parable, in speaking of Satan as the source of moral 
evil, and of the angels as ministers of God’s providence, he 
adapts his language to the conceptions of the Jews. 
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The term rendered “ the end of present things ” was familiar 
to the Jews, and was used by them to denote, not the end of the 
world, but the end of the state of things preceding the Messi¬ 
ah’s kingdom upon his coming to reign. But it is clear that, as 
used by Jesus, it is not to be understood in the'same sense. 
He, I conceive, intends by it the time when men shall succes¬ 
sively pass from this state into the future, when a discrimina¬ 
tion which docs not now exist shall be made between the good 
and the bad. The modes of expression which represent this 
discrimination, not as continually going on, but as made once 
for all at the end of the existing state of the world, are merely 
imagery conformed to the notions of the Jews. 

See, further, Appendix, Note E. 

55. “ And his kinsmen, James and Joses and 
Simon and Judas \ ” 

The kinsmen here named appeal* to have been cousins of 
Jesus, as being sons of Mary who was the wife of Alpheus o>l 
C lopas, and who is designated by John (xix. 25) a 5 the sister 
of Mary, the mother of our Lord. This may appear from what 
follows. 

The word rendered “brothers” in the Common Version, 
when used to express consanguinity, is not limited in its sense 
like that English word, but may be applied to cousins. I have 
accordingly here and in the other passages to be quoted used 
the word “ kinsmen ” as its equivalent. 

The names Clopas and Alpheus, though their spelling is 
as unlike in Greek as in English, are probably only different 
modes of expressing in the former language the same Hebrew 
name. Clopas and Alpheus are the same person. 
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These facts being premised, it is to be remarked that one of 
the two Apostles who were named James is distinguished as 
the son of Alpheus in the list of the Apostles given by each of 
the first three Evangelists, and by Luke in the first chapter of 
the Acts. Mary the wife of Alpheus is designated by Mat¬ 
thew and Mark as the mother of James and Joses, the two 
names first mentioned in the passage before us as those of kins¬ 
men of Jesus. See Matthew xxvii. 56; Mark xv. 40. Bv 
Mark, elsewhere (xvi. 1), and by Luke (xxiv. 10), she is called 
the mother of James. In the Epistle to the Galatians (i. 19) 
Paul says: “ But I saw no other of the Apostles, except James, 
the kinsman” (‘brother’ in the Common Version) “of the Lord.” 
He must here refer to the Apostle James, the son of Alpheus. 
John, as above referred to, calls the wife of Alpheus sister to 
our Lord’s mother. Her children, therefore, would be his kins¬ 
men ; and conformably to this, we find James so named by St 
Paul. It thus appears that James, one of the Apostles, and 
Joses his brother, both sons of Alpheus, were two of our Lord’s 
kinsmen. 

But, furthermore, Paul in his first Epistle to the Corinthians 
(ix. 5) speaks of kinsmen of Jesus. To render verbally, he 
asks: “Have I not a right to carry about a sister” (a Christian 
woman) “ as a wife, like the other Apostles, and the kinsmen 
of the Lord, and Cephas ? ” As kinsmen of the Lord are here 
named between the general mention of Apostles and the par¬ 
ticular mention of the Apostle Peter, we may infer that the 
kinsmen referred to were also Apostles. The words of Paul 
would, I believe, be correctly represented in English by render¬ 
ing them, “ Have I not a right.like the other Apostles, 

even the kinsmen of the Lord, and Peter ? ” Hence it appears 
fhftt there were more than one kinsman of Jesus among the 
Apostles. 
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In accordance with this, Luke, in mentioning one of the 
Apostles who was called Judas (Luke vi. 16, Acts i. 13), des¬ 
ignates h im from his relation to an individual of the name 

O 

of James. He calls him, as liis words have been commonly 
understood, “ Judas, the brother of James,” that is, of James 
the son of Alpheus. According to the more common usage 
in Greek, the "words would mean, u the son of James,” but 
they may have the former meaning. And that the former 
is their true meaning appears from the fact that kinsmen of 
Jesus are mentioned by Paul as among the Apostles. It ap¬ 
pears also from the Epistle ascribed to Jude, that is, Judas, 
which, though I believe it to be supposititious, was, if suppositi¬ 
tious, written early in the second century under the character 
of the Apostle. In the commencement of this Epistle Judas 
is designated as the brother of James. This, therefore, to say 
the least, was the tradition concerning him about half a century 
after his death. 

Thus we find three children of Alpheus and Mary, kinsmen 
of Jesus, whose names were James, Joses, and Judas. These 
names belong also to the kinsmen of Jesus, mentioned in the 
passage before us. And as it is not to be supposed, without 
any evidence to countenance the supposition, that he had two 
sets of kinsmen, each composed of brothers, of whom three in 
one set had respectively the same name as three in the other, 
there seems no reason to doubt that the kinsmen mentioned in 
the passage before us were sons of Alpheus and Mary. 

Two of these, James and Judas, were Apostles. The name 
of Simon, here given as that of one of his kinsmen, completing 
the four mentioned, occurs likewise in the list of the Apostles. 
But we are ignorant whether Simon the kinsman of our Lord 
was Simon the Apostle, since the latter is never so designated 
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as to determine the question. Yet as two of liis brothers were 
Apostles, it becomes not an improbable conjecture, when we 
find the name belonging to him in the list, that he was an Apos¬ 
tle also. [This supposition is confirmed by the position of Si¬ 
mon’s name in the four lists of the Apostles, Matthew x. 2 — 4, 
Mark iii. 16-19, Luke vi. 14- 16, and Acts i. 13. Luke, it 
will be observed, in both of his lists, plaees the name of Simon 
between that of James the son of Alpheus and that of Judas.] 

It has been an opinion, of which we find the first notice in 
Origcn, in the tliird eentury, that the persons spoken of in this 
passage were brothers of Jesus in a eertain sense, as being sons 
of Joseph by a wife to whom he was married before being mar¬ 
ried to Mary. But if the preceding statements be correct, this 
is a wholly gratuitous and unnecessary conjecture. It is very 
improbable, that, if such had been the fact, we should have 
found no notice or intimation of it in the New Testament. If 
Alpheus had three sons, named James, Joses, and Judas, kins¬ 
men of Jesus, it would be a coincidence so extraordinary as 
not to be readily believed, that Joseph, the putative father of 
Jesus, should also have had three sons with the same names, 
who might also be called brothers or kinsmen of Jesus. 

Similar considerations apply to another opinion, that the in¬ 
dividuals spoken of were ehildren of Mary, born after the birth 
of Jesus. But to this thero is further the decisive objection, 
that, if she had had ehildren of her own living, our Lord would 
not at his death have committed her to the care of John. This 
fact, it is to be observed, likewise proves that Joseph was not 
living at the time. 

58. “ And he did not perform many miracles 
there, on account of their want of faith.” 

It may be objected, that, the greater the incredulity, the more 
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necessary or proper it was for our Saviour to perform miracles 
as a proof of his divine commission. But the want of faith of 
the Nazarenes did not arise from doubts of his power to per¬ 
form marvellous works, any more than that of the other unbe¬ 
lieving Jews by whom his miracles were actually witnessed. 
They imply their belief in his ability to do such works by their 
question, “ Whence has this man such mighty powers ? ” or, as 
the words may be rendered, “ sueli miracles.” It was not, 
therefore, to be expected, that Jesus should perform “ many mir¬ 
acles ” before them, since by doing so he could afford them no 
proof of his divine authority but such as they had already re¬ 
jected and w T ere prepared to reject. They were in no state of 
mind to witness them with proper feelings, or to be suitably 
impressed by them. 

XIV. 1-12. “ About that time Herod the te- 
trarch heard the fame of Jesus, and said to his 
attendants, This is John the Baptist; he has been 
raised from the dead; and hence he has such ex¬ 
traordinary powers,” &c. 

Preceding this narrative, Mark and Luke insert an account 
of the sending forth of the Apostles. 

With the account eh. xiv. seqq. compare Luke xiii. 31, seqq. 

According to Josephus (Antiq. Jud. Lib. XVIII. c. 5. 
§ 2) John was put to death by Herod, in consequence of 
Herod’s fear of his exciting commotion among the people. A 
strong excitement and a disposition to rise against the Roman 
power, on which that of Herod rested, must have been pro¬ 
duced by John’s announcing that the kingdom of Heaven was 
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at hand. But to the cause assigned by Josephus it appears 
that another was added, the enmity of Herodias. 

From the account of Mark (vi. 20) we may conclude that 
Herod’s fceling3 toward John had been different at different 
times. John’s authority with the people gave him influence 
with the tetrarch, and Herod, desirous, as he probably was, to 
free himself from his thraldom to the Romans, may have hoped 
that John might, in some way, become an instrument toward 
effecting that purpose. It is notan improbable conjecture, that 
John ’3 condemnation of Herod’s marriage was in consequence 
of Herod’s attempting to win him over to sanction it, that thus 
the odium which he had brought upon himself might, in part at 
least, be removed. The immediate occasion of John’s death 
may either have been simply such as is related by Matthew 
and Mark; or the circumstances which they relate may have 
been concerted between Herod and his wife, in order that he 
might have the appearance of putting John to death unwilling¬ 
ly, and thus escape in some measure the reprobation to which 
he would otherwise be exposed. 

The language of Herod concerning Jesus was used, accord¬ 
ing to the Evangelists, immediately after John’s death. The 
conversation at Herod’s court concerning John, which would 
follow that event, could hardly fail to introduce conversation 
about Jesus. But to Herod Jesus would be equally an object 
of apprehension with John. On hearing the reports concern¬ 
ing him, he said, as we may suppose, with alarm and vexation. 
This is John the Baptist come to life again, endued with more 
than mortal power through his abode with the dead. His 
words are not, I suppose, to be regarded as a literal expression 
of opinion, but as the language of an irritated man, to be taken 
in an obvious figurative sense. What he meant to say was, 
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that Jesus was John the Baptist come back again, and would 
cause equal trouble. 

We have no reason to suppose that the Evangelists had any 
other foundation than common rumor for their accounts of what 
took place in the court of Herod, and of the language whieh he 
used. But it appears probable that others, as well as Herod, 
used the language ascribed to him, in the figurative sense that 
has been explained, meaning that Jesus was another John the 
Baptist. It is possible, however, that this figurative language 
was understood literally by the less informed, some of whom, in 
consequence, believed Jesus to be properly John the Baptist 
returned to life. That sueli was actually the case has been 
inferred from Matthew xvi. 14, and the parallel passages. 
The rude eoneeptions, the superstition, and the ignoranee of 
the events both in the life of our Saviour and in that of John, 
which are implied in this belief, are supposable in such a state 
of soeiety as that of the Jews, with the very imperfect means 
whieh existed of spreading information,—very imperfect every¬ 
where among ancient nations, compared with those enjoyed at 
the present day, but particularly so, without doubt, among the 
Jews of Galilee. 

13. “ And when Jesus heard of it, he removed 
thence, in the boat, to a solitary place, apart. But 
the multitudes, hearing of it, followed him on foot 
from the towns.” 

We cannot suppose, with some commentators, that Jesus 
withdrew himself at this time to be out of danger from Ilerod, 
since it appears from John (ch. vi.), that he returned to 
Capernaum, and continued (that is, the greater part of the 
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time) in Galilee. See also verse 34 of this chapter, and Mark 
vi. 53. 

The mention of John’s death by the first three Evangelists 
immediately before their account of our Lord’s withdrawing to 
a solitary place, where he fed the five thousand,* implies a re¬ 
lation between the two events, which is expressly indicated 
by Matthew in saying, “When Jesus heard of it,” that is, of 
John’s death. Were there not a relation between those events, 
the mention of John’s death would stand unconnected with 
anything that precedes or follows it. 

Mark assigns as a reason for our Lord’s withdrawing him¬ 
self, that “so many were coming and going ” that he and his 
disciples “ had no opportunity even to take food.” The news 
of John’s execution probably produced a sudden excitement 
among the people, and a feeling of strong resentment, — for 
“all believed John to be a prophet,” — and might powerfully 
tend to turn their attention on Jesus, and direet their hopes to 
him as their expected king. John’s disciples came to tell him 
of it, his own Apostles collected about him , and the multitude 
flocked to him. 

From this excited multitude, eager to force on him an office 
so foreign from that which he was appointed to sustain, our 
Lord was desirous of withdrawing himself, till their passions 
should subside, and he should, in consequence, be able with 
less difficulty to repress their misdirected zeal. He probably 
wished also to withdraw his disciples, who were very likely to 
share in the popular ferment. 

He therefore passed over from Galilee to the other side of 
the lake, into the dominions of Philip, a part of the country 


* See Mark vi. 31; Luke ix. 10. 
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where lie appeal’s to have spent but little time during his min¬ 
istry. Here, however, a great number of persons soon col¬ 
lected, whom he fed miraculously. 

The performance of this miracle, with its effect on the mul¬ 
titude, which our Lord must have foreseen, may seem incon¬ 
sistent with the reasons that have just been assigned for his 
leaving Galilee. 

But it is to be observed, that, while he repressed those feel¬ 
ings of the multitude which arose from false expectations con¬ 
cerning the Messiah, it was necessary for him, at the same 
time, to give the most decisive proofs of his divine authority. 
As he but seldom visited this part of the country, we may sup¬ 
pose that it was his purpose to perform a miracle so astonishing 
and so public that it would make a deep impression, and that 
the knowledge of it would be spread everywhere round about. 
Under this aspect the miracle resembles that of the cure of the 
daemoniacs, related in the eighth chapter of Matthew, which 
was so remarkable in its circumstances, and which was likewise 
performed on the eastern shore of the lake.* 

The immediate excitement of the multitude produced by sup¬ 
plying them miraculously with food could be, and was, easily 
repressed. Their feelings toward Jesus were chilled, and their 
erroneous expectations were in a great measure destroyed, by 
his subsequent conduct in repelling their offers of allegiance, 
and by his leaving them during the night. His discourse the 
next day in the synagogue of Capernaum was adapted to the 
same end, and produced its intended effect; for after its deliv¬ 
ery many of his disciples fell off and continued no longer with 
him. 


* Jesus seems never to have passed beyond the mountains cast of 
the lake. 
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It is, perhaps, some confirmation of the reasons assigned for 
our Lord’s withdrawing himself at this time, that he seems to 
have been, subsequently, much less in that part of Galilee 
(Lower Galilee) in which most of his ministry had before 
been spent. The feeding of the five thousand occurred about 
the time of the Passover. After returning to Capernaum, he 
went to the neighborhood of Tyre and Sidon (Matthew xv. 21; 
Mark vii. 24), about forty or fifty miles from Capernaum, 
where, according to Mark, he wished that his presence should 
not be publicly known. Thence he returned through the De- 
capolis, on the eastern side of the lake of Galilee, to a mountain 
near the lake, where he abode, apparently not entering any 
town, and where also, according to Mark, he wished to be in 
retirement for a time. (Matthew xv. 29 ; Mark vii. 31, 36.) 
But here, again, a multitude collected, and he again provided 
a miraculous supply of food. Soon after, (immediately after, 
Mark says,) he crossed to the western side of the lake (Mat¬ 
thew xv. 39 ; Mark viii. 10, 22), but it does not appear that he 
remained there long. He went thence to the neighborhood of 
Caesarea Philippi (Matthew xvi. 13; Mark viii. 27), about 
twenty or more miles north of the head of the lake, and not 
improbably remained in the mountainous eountry north of the 
lake during the extreme heat of summer, by which his min¬ 
istry must have been more or less suspended. Then he re¬ 
turned to Capernaum (Matthew xvii. 22 — 24; Mark ix. 30, 
33), which he appears soon to have left for the last time (Mat¬ 
thew xix. 1 ; Mark x. 1; Luke ix. 51). 

14. “ And when Jesus came forth, he saw a 
great multitude, and he had compassion for them.” 

From the accounts of Matthew and Mark it might seem, at 
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first sight, as if our Lord, on leaving the boat, found a great 
body of men collected, and that before the end of the same day 
he miraculously supplied them with food. But, in the very in¬ 
artificial style of narration that belongs to the Evangelists, 
events are sometimes, apparently, brought into much closer 
connection than that which actually existed between them. 
One or more days probably intervened, and perhaps a consider¬ 
able space of time, between our Lord’s arrival on the eastern 
shore of the lake and his feeding the five thousand. John 
(vi. 1, 3) says that he crossed the lake and went up a mountain, 
where lie remained with his disciples. Matthew says that “ he 
withdrew to a solitary place apart,” and Mark implies the same. 
It is his coming down from this mountain (see John vi. 16), 
this solitary place, that Matthew and Mark refer to when they 
speak of his u coming forth.” 

It is not probable that five thousand men, besides women and 
children, would have collected in a few hours on the eastern 
shore of the lake, which from its mountainous and rugged char¬ 
acter could not have been thickly peopled ; nor, considering the 
usages of travellers in those times, is it to be supposed that the 
generality of such a multitude would have left their homes 
without a sufficient supply of food to prevent them from suffer¬ 
ing during a single day’s absence. When our Lord afterward 
miraculously fed the four thousand, they had been with him for 

three days. (Matthew xv. 32 ; Mark viii. 2.) 

0 

20. “And twelve basketfuls of the fragments 
which remained were collected.” 

The twelve baskets spoken of appear to have been those 

of the twelve Apostles, used for carrying provisions and other 
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stores, after the fashion of their countrymen when absent from 
home. The Jews seem to have been, in some degree, distin¬ 
guished by the use of such baskets. It is twice referred to by 
Juvenal when speaking of the Jews at Home. He says (Sat. 
iii. 13) : 

“ Nunc sacri fontis nemus et delubra locantur 
Judaiis, quorum cophinus fcenumque supellex.” 

u Now the grove and shrines of the sacred fountain are let to 
Jews, whose whole furniture is a basket and some hay.” See 
also Sat. vi. 542. 


22-33. (Account of Jesus’s walking on the 
lake.) 

There is nothing in Luke corresponding to what follows, 
from verse 22 to ch. xvi. 13. 

Observe that the account of Peter’s desire of walking on the 
water is not found in Mark or John. 

28. “ Then Peter said to him, Master, if it be 
thou, bid me come to thee on the water.” 

u If it be thou,” is equivalent in sense to “ since it is you.” 
But the former turn of expression answers better to the ex¬ 
cited state of mind in which Peter must have been. 

* __ 

XV. 1. “ After this, the teachers of the Law 

and Pharisees from Jerusalem came to Jesus.” 

These teachers of the Law and Pharisees appear to have 
come from Jerusalem, which was the residence of the most 
eminent of their class, for the purpose of finding some cavil or 
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accusation against Christ, that they might counteract his influ¬ 
ence, or procure his destruction. 

The conversation related in the first twenty verses of this 
chapter probably occurred at Capernaum. See Mark vii. 17. 

2. “ Why do your disciples do contrary to the 
tradition of the elders % for they do not wash their 
hands when they eat.” 

This was a subject about which those Jews who affected a 
religious character appear to have been particularly scrupulous 
and superstitious. In the Talmud there are many extravagant 
declarations concerning the guilt of eating with unwashed 
hands. It is said, for example, “ Whoever despises the wash¬ 
ing of hands shall be rooted out of the world.” 

4. “ Let him who reviles father or mother be put 
to death 

These words are taken from Exodus xxi. 17, where they are 
translated in the Common Version, “ He that curseth his father, 
or his mother, shall surely be put to death.” 

If we believe that this co mm and was not given by God to 
the Jewish nation in particular, and also, that it is not, like that 
first mentioned, “ Honor thy father and thy mother,” a uni¬ 
versal law of God, there are two modes in which we may 
explain the passage before us. 

Our Lord, in adducing the words, may have reasoned with 
the Jews on their own belief, since the Jews regarded the com- 
mand in question as having proceeded from God. Or, in the 
process of oral tradition, by which his discourses were for some 
time preserved, this quotation from the Old Testament may 
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have been introduced into the report of it, as appearing to illus¬ 
trate and strengthen the argument. It seems, however, in fact, 
to have but little bearing upon it, and the train of thought is 
complete, and appears more closely connected and more forci¬ 
ble, if it be omitted. It perhaps deserves observation, likewise, 
that in both Matthew and Mark our Lord is represented as 
speaking of “the command of God” in the singular number, 
not of “ commands ” in the plural; which may seem to indicate, 
that, in reporting his discourse, t-lie second command alleged 
was regarded as not having been quoted by him, but only as 
adduced by the reporter on account of its supposed correspond¬ 
ence with that which he did quote. 

5. “ But you teach, If a man say to his father 
or mother, Whatever I have which might benefit 
you is as a gift to God, he shall then not honor 
his father or mother.” 

I have given the sense without adhering to the words of the 
original. Verbally rendered, the passage would stand thus: 
“ But you say, Whoever may tell Ms father or Ms mother , What¬ 
ever I have which might benefit you is a gift; — and lie shall not 
honor liis father or his mother.” I conceive that the words in 
Italics arc the first words of the traditionary law to which Jesus 
referred, and that he considered the quotation of these first 
words as sufficient to recall the whole law to the minds of his 
hearers. This mode of citing is common at the present day, 
except that the idiom of modern languages requires the addition 
of “ &c.” * 

* The coincidence of Matthew and Mark (vii. 10) in their embar¬ 
rassing construction of the words of Christ, and, at the same time, 
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In this passage our Saviour refers to a mode of laying an 
obligation upon themselves, which was common among the 
Jews, by the use of the word Corban , which is found in Mark, 
or some one regarded as equivalent, as Conam. The proper 
use of these words was to denote that something was offered or 
vowed to God; but they were employed also much more 
loosely, to signify that the person making the vow would act 
generally, or in some particular, in reference to the thing 
spoken of, as if it were consecrated to God, or to sacred uses. 
Thus, in the instance before us, the meaning of the words of 
the son who refuses support to his father is not, My property 
is devoted to God; but, I take a vow upon myself that you 
shall derive no more benefit from my property than if it were 
devoted to God. 

In the Talmud there is much discussion of the nature and 
obligation of vows of this kind, and many examples of them 
axe adduced ; as, for instance, “ May all that by which I might 
benefit my wife be Conam” that is, as a thing vowed to God. 
The question is treated, what vows of this sort made by a 
woman can be set aside by her husband ; and it is decided, that, 
if she binds herself to do nothing for the benefit of her own or 
her husband’s father, her husband cannot release her from the 
obligation. A story is told of a son who had bound himself not 
to assist his father, but, on the marriage of his daughter, directed 
his son-in-law to invite him to the marriage-feast, and for this 
purpose gave up to one of his friends, for the time, his prop¬ 
erty in the room and the entertainment, upon condition of his 

their want of verbal agreement, are remarkable. So likewise in the 
quotation, verse 9 (Mark vii. 7 ), where they differ from both the 
Hebrew and the Septuagint. 


13 
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father’s being invited. But his conduct is condemned. The 
property, it is decided, should have been given up without re¬ 
serve and unconditionally. There is also another particular 
mention of the vow against a father spoken of by our Saviour. 
The question, it appears, was debated by the Rabbis, whether 
a person could be absolved from it merely on the ground of the 
honor due to a parent, and it was finally decided that he might 
be. The power of absolving from this and other vows was 
supposed to be in the hands of the Rabbis. See Pocock’s 
Works, I. 274, seqq., and Lightfoot, Wetstein, and Gill on this 
passage. Josephus (De Bell. Jud. Lib. II. e. 9. § 4) calls the 
sacred treasure Corban . 

11. “ Not that which enters the mouth pollutes 
a man, but what proceeds from the mouth.” 

Ai* ov [rov crroparos] yiverat, 8 vt)twv pev, As nXdrwv, curojor, 
c£oBos 8* a(f)0dpTa)V. ’ETretcrep^erat pep yap avnp atria Kai i rora, 
( pdaprov crAparos <})8apTai rpotpal * Xoyot B' e’^iacrtp, adavarov ip'VXV* 
dOavarot popoi, Bt &v 6 Xoyifcos jStos KvfSepvarat, Through the 
mouth, as Plato says, mortal things enter, but imperishable 
things proceed from it. For food and drink enter it, perishable 
nutriment of the perishable body; but words proceed from it, 
immortal laws of the immortal soul, by which the rational life 
is governed.”] — Philo, De Mundi Opifieio. Opp. I. 29. 

15. “ Then Peter said to him, Explain to us 
that dark saying.” 

The “dark saying” meant by Peter i9 the declaration of 
Jesus given in the eleventh verse, — “Not that which enters 
the mouth pollutes a man,” &e.; — which was the speech by 
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which the Pharisees were scandalized. Being directly contrary 
to the Levitical law concerning clean and unclean food, it was 
also a “dark saying” to the Apostles. See Genuineness of 
the Gospels, Vol. II. pp. clxxiv - clxxvi. 

21 - 28. (Our Saviour’s treatment of the Ca- 
naanitish woman who besought him to cure her 
daughter.) 

“ It is to be recollected, that the disciples of our Saviour at 
this time shared in the co mm on narrow prejudices of the Jews 
in respect to other nations. They would have been dissatisfied, 
their feelings would have revolted, if their Master, the Jewish 
Messiah, had at once performed a miracle for the benefit of a 
Heathen. By his delay, by suffering her to importune him 
without an answer, their natural feelings of humanity were left 
to operate in her favor. They themselves at last take her part, 
and ask him to ‘send her away satisfied’; for their words 
may express this* meaning; and that this was in fact then- 
mean ing appears from the reply of Christ. By what he fur¬ 
ther said, he gave her an opportunity of showing herself, not 
merely an object of compassion, but of approbation. He thus 
afforded her a new source of gratification, and the incident at 
the same time tended still further to enlarge the feelings of his 
disciples. The interest which they took in her case, and the 
praise of her which their Master expressed, must have served 
to break down their illiberal prejudices. It is to be observed, 
likewise, that the words of Christ have a different effect in the 
original from what they have as rendered in the Common Ver¬ 
sion, — ‘ It is not meet to take the children’s bread, and to cast 
it to dogs.’ The last word, in the original, is a diminutive, — 
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one of that class of diminutives which is commonly used in 
expressions of familiarity or endearment. It properly denotes 
those little dogs which were kept as playthings. It is evident 
what a different air is given to the whole speech by this cir¬ 
cumstance.” — Internal Evidences of the Genuineness of the 
Gospels , pp. 279-281. 

Mark (ch. vii. 24-30) differs much from Matthew in his 
mode of relating this narrative. 

24. “I am sent only to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel.” 

My personal ministry must be confined to the Jews; for so 
it was designed to be. — MS, Notes of Lectures, 

27. “ And she said, Ah, Sir! even the little dogs 
eat the crumbs which fall from their master’s 
table.” 

Nat, “ particula obsecrantis.” See KuinoeJ. Kat yap refers 
to the implied request, and cannot be expressed in English. 
The sense is, a Master, I entreat you, for even the little 
dogs,” &c. 

39. “ Then he sent away the multitude, and go¬ 
ing on board the boat, went to the country near 
Magdala.” 

Magdala is nowhere else mentioned in the Gospels, nor does 
the name occur in Josephus ; but the Jerusalem T alm ud seems 
to afford sufficient means for determining its site. From this 
it appears that it was very near Tiberias, being not more than 
a Sabbath-day’s journey (that is, less than a mile) from the 
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warm baths which adjoined that city on the south.* As the 
Jerusalem Talmud was compiled at Tiberias, there seems no 
reason to doubt this information. 

There is a village called el-Mejdel now standing at the south¬ 
ern extremity of the plain of Gennesaret. This, from the re¬ 
semblance of its name, has been supposed by some to mark the 
site of the ancient Magdala. But as it is about four miles 
north of the warm baths, which could be reached from it only 
by passing through or round Tiberias, it could not have been 
the Magdala of the Talmudists, which, in all probability, was 
that referred to by Matthew. The name “el-Mejdel” means 
“the Fortress,” and was, as a common name,.given to many 
different places. It was probably given long after the time of 
the Evangelists to the place that now bears it on the lake of 
Galilee, where there were in Pococke’s time “ considerable re¬ 
mains of a very indifferent castle.” (Pococke’s Description of 
the East, II. 71.) The Magdala of the Gospels, I suppose, 
derived its name from a more ancient fortress. Lightfoot has 
confounded the warm baths in or near Tiberias with those near 
Gadara on the eastern side of the lake. (See Reland, Palaes- 
tina, I. 302.) The latter are described by Irby and Mangles, 
pp. 90, 91. 

XVI. 1-4. (Answer of Jesus to the Pharisees 
and Sadducees, who asked him to show them a 
sign from heaven.) 

See the notes on John vi. 30 ; Luke xii. 54-59 ; Matthew 
xii. 38, and 39, 40. 

* Lightfoot, Opp. H. 226, 413. I refer to his quotations, which 
must be compared together, and not to his opinions. Sec also 
Wetstcin. 
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7. “ And they talked among themselves of what 
they should do, as they had brought no bread.” 

More literally, “ And they talked among themselves, saying, 
We took no bread.” The Greek word on, as often in similar 
cases, does not here admit of translation. 

13, 14. “ Jesus.asked his disciples, Who 

do men say that I, the Son of Man, am 1 And 
they answered, Some say, John the Baptist; oth¬ 
ers, Elijah; and others, Jeremiah, or one of the 
Prophets ” 

“ In the Oriental languages, the term ‘ son of man * was used 
simply as equivalent to 1 man/ Of this, as every one knows, 
there are many examples in the Old and New Testament. In 
the Syriac version of the New Testament, this periphrasis not 
unfrequently occurs where only the word avOpanos, ‘man,’ is 
used in the original. In this, which is, I conceive, the only 
sense of the term, it was used by Christ concerning himself. 
4 The Son of Man ’ means nothing more than 4 the Man.’ Why 
he so designated himself has not, I think, been satisfactorily 
explained. It may be accounted for by the state of things 
which has been already referred to.* The coming of the Mes¬ 
siah was a dangerous topic of discourse. He would, conse¬ 
quently, be designated by ambiguous titles; and such language 
would naturally be used as, 4 When the man [the Son of Man] 
comes ’; 4 the man will deliver us.’ Hence this term, I im¬ 
agine, came to signify the Messiah, but somewhat ambiguously. 


* See Statement of Reasons, p. 177. 
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The uncertainty of its application might be increased, when our 
Saviour entered on his ministry; for he, simply as an individ¬ 
ual exciting such strong and general interest and curiosity by 
his miracles and doctrine, would, we may easily suppose, be 
designated as i the Man.’ * A term which thus strongly inti¬ 
mated, but did not directly express, his claim to be that great 
minister of God whom the Jews had been expecting, was well 
suited to the circumstances in which he was placed; and was, 
in consequence, adopted by him as a title appropriate to him¬ 
self.”— Statement of Reasons, pp. 196, 197. 

So in the present case : “ Who do men say that I, the Man 
on whom the eyes of the whole Jewish nation are fixed, am ? ” 
— MS. Notes of Lectures . 

u Some say, John the Baptist.” These words have been 
understood literally, as if they were a declaration that some 
believed that our Lord was John the Baptist reappearing on 
earth, or that the soul of John had transmigrated into him at 
his birth. 1 suppose, as I have before explained, (see the note 
on ch. xiv. 1 — 12,) that the individuals referred to did not 
entertain either belief, but only meant that Jesus was, figu¬ 
ratively speaking, another John the Baptist. 

As our Lord and John were contemporaries, and were both 
so conspicuous, it is very improbable that any who had heard 
the fame of both were so ignorant as not to know that they 
were contemporaries, or that Jesus had become conspicuous 
before the death of John. I suppose, therefore, that the 

“ * We may observe an analogous use of language in the First 
Epistle of John, in which Christ is designated simply by the pronoun 
1 He,’ without any previous mention of his name to which the pro¬ 
noun can refer. See 1 John ii. 12; iii. 5, 7, 16” 
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meaning of the Apostles was: Some think you are another 
John the Baptist, another teacher from God like him, without 
any more settled opinion respecting your character ; while 
others think that you are Elijah, or Jeremiah, or some other 
of the old Prophets reappearing on earth. 

The brief and in itself equivocal language of their reply, 
“ Some say, John the Baptist,” is to be accounted for by the 
consideration, that, under the circumstances of the case, there 
could be no doubt as to its meaning, and that neither the Apos¬ 
tles who spoke, nor the Evangelists who recorded their lan¬ 
guage, had in mind readers of a distant age, who from inatten¬ 
tion to those circumstances might understand it literally. 

i( Others, Elijah.” See the note on ch. xi. 10. 

“ Others, Jeremiah.” The Jews had a tradition that, before 
the capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, the tabernacle, 
the ark of the covenant, and the altar of incense had been 
hidden by Jeremiah in a cave of Mount Nebo, where they 
were to remain concealed till the time of the Messiah. Jere¬ 
miah, they believed, would then reappear to discover them. 
See 2 Maccabees ii. 1-8, and Wetstein’s note on the present 
passage. — This paragraph is from MS. Notes of Lectures. 

16. “ You are the Messiah, the Son of the liv¬ 
ing God.” 

“ The living God ” is the true God, as distinguished from idols. 

17. 64 This has not been made known to you by 
flesh and blood, but by my Father in heaven.” 

‘ Flesh and blood ’ is a common Hebraism to denote ‘ man.’ 
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Tlie meaning of Jesus was this: You have not learned this 
truth from men. You have not been influenced by their wrong 
opinions, their prejudices, or bad passions; but your mind has 
been open to the evidence which God has presented to you. 
It is God who has taught you my true character. 

18. “ You are, as I have named you, a Rock, 
and oil this rock will I build my church; and the 
gates of Hades shall not prevail against it.” 

2 i) et Herpor, kui f7rl Tavrrj Tjj n trpa, #c, r. A. The name 
“ Peter ” in Greek signifies “ a rock ”; but the allusion in 
these words to the name of the Apostle cannot be preserved in 
a translation. Jesus, speaking in the Aramaean dialect, used 
the same word (KD'3, Kepha , Cephas) in both clauses, and so 
also did Matthew, who wrote in the same dialect. But his 
translator and the other Evangelists have in the second clause 
substituted 7rerpa for 7r«Vpop, they being familiar with the former 
word, but not with the latter, in the sense of rock. In this 
sense i rtVpor nowhere occurs in the New Testament, but nerpa 
is often used. As a name for the Apostle, however, n^rpop in 
the masculine form was alone suitable. See John i. 42. 

“ The gates of Hades,” or the gates of death. — Among the 
ancients, both Gentiles and Jews, Hades, or the place of the 
dead, was conceived of as a vast subterranean receptacle, closed 
by gates which admitted of no escape. They spoke of death 
under the figure of passing those gates. [See Isaiah xxxviii. 
10 ; Job xxxviii. 17 ; Psalm ix. 13 ; evii. 18 ; — and Wctstcin’s 
note on this passage.] The meaning therefore is, that the 
Church, the community of Christians, si tall never be destroyed. 
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The gates of Hades shall never prevail against it by closing 
upon it and confining it. 

19. “And I will give you the keys of the king¬ 
dom of Heaven; and what you shall forbid on 
earth will be forbidden in heaven, and what you 
shall permit on earth will be permitted in heaven/’ 

The Jews familiarly used the terms “to bind” and “to 
loose ” metaphorically, in the sense of “ to forbid ” and “ to 
permit.” See Wetstein’s note. They used them concerning 
the teachers of their Law, who were supposed capable of ex¬ 
plaining its requirements, what it forbade and what it permitted. 
When Jesus says, u I will give you the keys of the kingdom of 
Heaven,” his meaning is, I will appoint you a minister of my 
religion, to make known to men the terms on which they may 
enter the kingdom of Heaven. What follows is an amplifica¬ 
tion of this idea : — I will appoint you a teacher and expositor 
of my religion, to declare to men its requirements, what it for¬ 
bids and permits; and be assured that what is thus forbidden 
and permitted by you is forbidden and permitted by God. It 
is of the authority of Peter as a minister of his religion that 
Jesus speaks, and not of any power to be exercised according 
to his discretion as an individual. 

In a similar manner we are to understand the passage, ch. 
xviii. 18, in which the same declaration is extended to all the 
Apostles; and also the corresponding passage in John xx. 23, 
where the words are, “ Whosever sins you may remit are re¬ 
mitted, and whosever sins you may not remit are not remitted ”; 
that is, the sins of men will be remitted or not remitted, accord¬ 
ing as they receive or reject the conditions of their remission, 
which you, as ministers of my religion, will announce. 
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The figurative mode of expression which appears in these 
passages is common throughout the New Testament. Chris¬ 
tianity is personified and embodied in its Founder and his min¬ 
isters. Its divine authority, its laws, its sanctions, the distinc¬ 
tions which these create among men, and its effects generally, 
are metaphorically represented as resulting from their personal 
authority, or ascribed to their immediate agency. In its sim¬ 
plest form this figure is obvious, and presents no difficulty; as 
when Jesus says, “ Come to me , all you who are laboring under 
heavy burdens, and I will give you rest.” But the bold meta¬ 
phorical style of the East admitted of a use of it, which, when 
transferred into our own language, requires explanation. 

See also, on this subject, Appendix, Note E. 

24. “ Let him who would be my follower re¬ 
nounce himself, and come after me, bearing his 
cross ” 

“The Common Version, in rendering ‘deny himself/ ex¬ 
presses nothing like the force of the original, which implies a 
total putting off of all selfish affections. We are familiar with 
the figure of ‘ taking up the cross/ and the figurative meaning 
of these words is, for the most part, the only one which presents 
itself to our minds. We can hardly feel the impression which 
it must have made upon those to whom the horrible torture of 
erueifixion, as inflicted upon the most wretched outcasts of 
society, was not an uncommon spectacle. lie who was to suffer 
this dreadful death was compelled to bear his cross to the place 
of execution. It is to this that Christ alludes. No form of 
words could represent with more fearful distinctness, that they 
were to prepare themselves for torture and death.” — Internal 
Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels , pp. 271, 272. 
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26. “And what is there that a man will not 
give to purchase his life % ” 

7} tI Sio-fi avQpvTros, k , t. X. The meaning, fully expressed, is, 
Can you say what a man will give, how much he will give? 
Can you fix the sum ? The sense, therefore, of the whole pas¬ 
sage is expressed in English by rendering, “ And what will a 
man not give to purchase his life ? ” Others explain W Sio-et as 
meaning, “ What has he to give ? ” But the idea intended to 
be expressed is the value put upon life, not the inability of a 
man to retain his life. 

27, 28. “ The Son of Man is coming in the 
glory of his Father, with his angels ; and then 
will he render to every one according to his deeds. 
I tell you in truth, There are some here present 
who will not taste of death, before they see the Son 
of Man entering on his reign.” 

The meaning of the first part of this passage is, The Son of 
Man will come to reign, the kingdom of Heaven will be glori¬ 
ously established, through the providence and power of God. 
By the coming of the Son of Man to reign, or by the estab¬ 
lishment of the kingdom of Heaven, is meant the establishment 
of Christianity. 

He is coming “ with his angels.” This figure is derived 
from the conception of the Jews, that angels were the ministers 
by whom God executed his will. 

“ He will render to every one according to his deeds.” 
These words are a continuation of the figure by which Jesus is 
represented as a king. The literal sense is, that every one will 
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be judged by the laws he has promulgated, — the laws of his 
kingdom, the rules of Christianity, — and the condition of every 
one will be determined by the conformity of his conduct to them. 

The purport of the concluding declaration is, that this king¬ 
dom, or Christianity, would be established in the world during 
the lifetime of some then present. 

See also, on these verses, Appendix, Note E, pp. 524, 525. 


XVII. 1-8. (The Transfiguration.) 

The design of this miracle appears to have been, — 

1. By a scene which should make the most powerful im¬ 
pression on the senses and the imagination, — a “sign from 
heaven ” such as the Pharisees had demanded, — to produce in 
the minds of the three leading Apostles who were present with 
Jesus the strongest conviction of his divine mission, and to pre¬ 
pare them, as far as possible, for the overwhelming disappoint¬ 
ment of their cherished hopes in his approaching death. 

2. To show them that a close relation existed between him¬ 
self and those earlier messengers of God whom they held in 
peculiar reverence, Moses, the founder, and Elijah, the restorer 
of their ancient religion, who had prepared the way for him 
who “came not to annul the Law or the Prophets, but to 
perfect. ,, 

3. To give the disciples direct and palpable evidence of the 
reality of a future life. — MS. Notes of Lectures . 

11. “Jesus answered them, ‘Elijah is coming 
to reform all things ! ’ ” 

The meaning is, They say, indeed, that Elijah is first coming. 
The feeling meant to be expressed by Jesus would be conveyed 

14* 
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by the words, Say they so, that Elijah is coming ? The asser¬ 
tion is not made in his own person. He repeats the language 
which the teachers of the Law were accustomed to use.* To 
the belief that Jesus was the Messiah, they had probably ob¬ 
jected, what, as we have seen, was regarded as a difficulty by^ 
the disciples themselves, that Elijah had not preceded him to 
prepare the nation for his reception. See note on ch. xi. 10. 

Jesus could not intend that Elijah, or (to drop the figure) 
John, regarded as possessing the office which had been ascribed 
to Elijah, was to come and reform all things, considering that 
John effected no such general reformation; but, on the con¬ 
trary, his divine mission had not been acknowledged by the 
leading men of the nation, and he himself had been calumniated 
(Matthew xi. 38) and put to death. 

14-21. (The cure of the daemoniac boy by 
Jesus.) 

For a comparison of this passage with the parallel accounts 
of Mark and Luke, showing that no one of the Evangelists 
copied either of the other two, see Genuineness of the Gospels, 
Vol. I. p. cxxix, seqq. 

20. “ If you should say to this mountain, Re¬ 
move from this place to that, it would remove.” 

Verbally, “You will say.and it will remove.” We 

have here an instance of the Hebraistic construction remarked 
upon in the note on ch. vii. 22, 23. 


* So Kuinoel: u Per ironiam laudat h. 1. Jesus ipsa doctorum 
Judaicorum verba.” Compare ch. xv. 26. 
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21. “But it is only through prayer and fasting 
that this race can be expelled.” 

By u this race ” is not meant, I conceive, any particular kind 
ofdsemons, but dcemons generally. By “prayer and fasting” 
are intended the exercises of piety. The meaning of Jesus 
was, that the power of miraculously curing those diseases which 
were ascribed to daemons would be granted only to those accus¬ 
tomed to recognize their dependence upon God. 

24 - 27. (The payment of the tribute-money by 
Jesus.) 

The half-shekel was the capitation-tax for the service of the 
temple, and consequently was regarded as due to God. The 
object of the words of Jesus was to impress the minds of his 
disciples in a striking manner with the truth, that he and they 
were sons of God. It was necessary for him continually to 
direct their thoughts to the fact of his and their extraordinary 
relation to God, and the peculiarity in his manner of doing it 
upon this occasion would tend to make a deeper impression on 
their minds than a simple declaration of the truth might have 
done. 

XVIII. 1-35. (Jesus rebukes the rivalship 
among his disciples.) 

According to Mark and Luke, the Apostles had been dis¬ 
puting on the road, before arriving at Capernaum, as to who 
should hereafter hold the highest rank in the kingdom of Heav¬ 
en, that is, in the temporal kingdom which, in common with 
their countrymen, they supposed would be established by the 
Messiah. There was probably a rivalship between Peter on 
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the one part and James and John on the other. These three 
Apostles had been particularly distinguished by their Master. 
They, together with Andrew, the brother of Peter, had proba¬ 
bly been the first, or among the first, who joined themselves to 
Jesus as his daily companions. See Matthew iv. 18-22; 
John i. 35 — 42. They, with Andrew, are first named in the 
lists of the Apostles. They alone were permitted by Jesus to 
accompany him when he entered the house of the ruler of the 
synagogue to restore life to his daughter. (Mark v. 37 ; Luke 
viii. 51.) They had lately received the high distinction of 
being selected to witness his transfiguration. Though they 
were not at liberty during his ministry to communicate what 
they had then seen and heard, yet the other Apostles knew 
that they had been long apart with their Master, and they 
themselves, not improbably, had given intimations that they 
were the sole depositaries of a great secret. Peter commonly 
appears as taking the lead among the Apostles, — as the 
individual most ready to speak and act. To him individually 
our Lord had very lately declared, that lie was the rock on 
which he would build his Church ; and Peter alone he had just 
associated with himself in the payment of the half-shekel for 
the temple. But John, on the other hand, was known as the 
disciple whom Jesus loved. He and his brother had been par¬ 
ticularly distinguished by their Master, together with Peter; 
and it appears from the request which they preferred after this 
time, that they thought they had a good claim to the highest 
places in his kingdom, — to sit, one on his right hand, and the 
other on his left (ch. xx. 20 — 23). Whether there were any 
other competitors for the highest place in the kingdom of the 
Messiah, we cannot say ; but if there were, as we suppose, three 
kinsmen of Jesus among his Apostles, it is not improbable. 
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It seems likely that the immediate occasion of the dissension 
among the Apostles at this time was an incident which, accord¬ 
ing to Mark and Luke, was thus referred to by John in the 
course of the conversation: “ Master, we saw one casting out 
daemons in your name, and we forbade him, because he is not 
of our company.” (Luke ix. 49 ; Mark ix. 38.) From the 
manner in which John introduces the mention of this fact, we 
may infer that he intended to give an account of the origin of 
the dispute, which, consequently, appears to have been this 
assumption of authority on his part; liis doing what, if Peter 
regarded it as proper to be done at all, he would probably think 
should have been done by himself. But the feelings which had 
entered into the controversy that took place on the road must 
have been excited anew, immediately after the arrival at Caper¬ 
naum, by the special manner in which Peter was distinguished 
in being alone associated with his Master in the miraculous 
provision made for the payment of the contribution for the 
temple. 

But the personal ambition and worldly feelings of the Apos¬ 
tles were not merely founded upon a great error; they were 
wholly inconsistent with the character required in them as fol¬ 
lowers of Christ, and ministers of his religion. The indulgence 
of their ambitious hopes would have turned away their thoughts 
and feelings from their proper duties, and would have led to 
such bitter disappointment as could hardly have failed to de¬ 
stroy their attachment to his cause, the character of which they 
would have so misapprehended, and to produce apostasy. In 
a selfish contention for the favor of their Master, they would 
have lost much of their respect for him, and of their regard for 
each other. It would have destroyed that concord among 
themselves so important to the purposes of their mission, and 
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which he was so solicitous to establish. Rivalship would have 
produced mutual jealousy, envy, and ill-will; and the assump¬ 
tion of worldly superiority on the part of those who thought they 
had the highest claims would tend to alienate aud repel those 
who were regarded as inferiors, and who might feel themselves 
inferior, not in Christian virtues, but in intellect and power of 
action. 

The object, therefore, of this discourse of our Saviour was, 
to teach his Apostles humility, and the necessity of an entire 
change in their feelings and purposes (w. 2 - 4) ; — to make 
them understand how criminal it was to be the cause of sin in 
others, or to give them auy disgust to his religion, or in any 
way to impede their moral improvement, all which would be 
the probable consequences of their contending with one another 
about superiority, or of their exercising an improper authority 
over those not of their body (w. 5-9) ; — to prevent them 
from despising any of his followers, and to lead them to com¬ 
prehend the worth of every convert to religion and goodness 
(vv. 10-14) ; — and, as their contentions with one another had 
probably been the cause of mutual offence, to teach them how to 
conduct themselves towards an offending brother (vv. 15-17). 

“ The words which follow are not particularly connected 
with these directions, but generally with the whole discourse. 
Our Saviour, having attempted to repress all improper pride 
and ambition in his disciples, teaches them their real dignity 
and authority as ministers of his religion. As such they were 
ministers of God to declare what ITc forbade and what He 
commanded. The precepts and directions given by them as 
announcing his will would be ratified in heaven. The jealou¬ 
sies and dissensions among the Apostles appear to have arisen in 
part from what our Saviour had formerly said to Peter: 4 What 
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you shall forbid on earth will be forbidden in heaven, and what 
you shall permit on earth will be permitted in heaven/ (Mat¬ 
thew xvi. 19.) In the present discourse, in order to do away 
any claim of superiority which Peter might have founded on 
this address, and to prevent it from being a ground of dissen¬ 
sion, Christ repeats the same words, and extends the decla¬ 
ration to all his Apostles. He then speaks further of their 
interest with God as ministers of his religion. But he connects 
this with a new recommendation of concord and unity. As 
ministers of his religion, they were to be united in their pur¬ 
poses, wishes, and prayers; and they might then be secure of 
God’s peculiar assistance and favor. What they should suppli¬ 
cate in common, as servants of Christ, with such feelings as he 
required, would be granted by God. It would be as if Christ 
himself were praying with them.* 

“ When we understand the occasion and bearing of the dis¬ 
course, we perceive, at once, the coincidence in what is related 
of Peter. £ Then Peter came to him and said, Master, if my 
brother sin against me, how often shall I forgive him ? ’ Peter, 
it is probable, had been particularly exasperated in the contro¬ 
versy concerning pre-eminence ; and nothing, in his consequent 
state of feeling, could be more natural than this question.” — 
Internal Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels , pp. 
209-211. 

For further remarks on this passage, see the work just 
quoted, p. 204, seqq. 

10. “ Their angels in heaven continually behold 
the face of my Father in heaven.” 

Thi9 language is figurative, founded on the notion of the 


* See Statement of Reasons, pp. 159, 160. 
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Jews that the providence of God was administered by angels, 
and that a guardian angel was assigned to every individual. 
There is also an allusion to the customary seclusion of Oriental 
monarchs, who admitted into their presence only their particu¬ 
lar favorites. (See 2 Kings xxv. 19; Esther i. 14; Jeremiah 
lii. 25, in the Hebrew.) — The meaning is, My humblest dis¬ 
ciples enjoy the favor of God. — MS, Notes of Lectures, 

17. “ Let him be to you as a heathen and a tax- 
gatherer.” 

The sense is, If he persist in his fault, let him no longer be 
considered as my diseiple; for his temper is such as no disciple 
of mine should indulge. — MS, Notes of Lectures, 

XIX. 1. “After Jesus had finished this dis¬ 
course, he removed from Galilee, and went beyond 

the Jordan to the borders of Judaea.” 

\ 

Our Lord went into Persea, that is, the part of Palestine 
lying to the east of Samaria, and separated from it by the Jor¬ 
dan. The name Judaea is here to be understood in its more 
extensive sense, as equivalent to Palestine. The name Penea 
is not used in the New Testament See Reland, Palsestina, I. 
32, seqq. The expression tj y lovBaia ncpav rov *lopdavuv is, as 
Reland remarks, used by Josephus in one instance to denote 
Persea. (Antiq. Jud. Lib. XII. c. 4. § 11.) 

3-9. (Answer of Jesus to the question of the 
Pharisees concerning divorce.) 

“ In the time of our Saviour, the majority of the Jews in¬ 
ferred, as they were authorized to do, from the Levitical Law, 
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that a man might divorce his wife for any cause of offence 
whatever.* The Pharisees, who had, doubtless, heard some¬ 
thing of his teaching respecting this subject, were desirous that 
it should be brought out in still more open opposition to the 
Law, that it might afford them an opportunity to excite against 
him the prejudices of the multitude. They, accordingly, came 
to question him on the subject, and made their inquiry with a 
show of deference.” 

“ Our Saviour,” in answer, “ directly opposes his teaching to 
the Levitieal Law; not, it should be observed, on the ground 
that that Law had proceeded from God, but that he was com¬ 
missioned to revoke it; on the contrary, he declares the Law 
itself, in the particular in question, essentially bad, and contrary 
to the will of God. In the words, ( Moses, on account of your 
perversity, allowed you to put away your wives/ we are to 
consider the essential idea, which is, that the law had its occa¬ 
sion in the perversity of the Jews. The expression, 1 Moses 
allowed,’ is merely an adaptation of his language to the popu¬ 
lar belief, concerning which any direct controversy would have 
defeated the purpose he had in view. But, while using this 
expression, Jesus at the same time affords decisive ground for 
concluding the belief to be erroneous. If the law respecting 
divorce proceeded from Moses, it proceeded from God. But a 
law cannot have proceeded from God which is contrary to the 
will of God, and accommodated to human perversity, — a law 
that counteracts the moral civilization of men, and indulges 
them in selfishness, sensuality, and domestic tyranny. It is to 
be recollected, that the code which contained this law likewise 
presented a broad contrast to Christianity in sanctioning polyg- 


* See the note on Matthew v. 31, 32. 
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amy and concubinage. How different the teaching of Jesus 
was from the notions which the Jews had derived from the 
Levitieal Law, and the practice which they had founded upon 
it, appears from the remark of his own disciples, after his con¬ 
versation with the Pharisees: ‘ If such is the case of a man 
with his wife, it is better not to marry.’ ” — Genuineness of the 
Gospels, Vol. IL pp. clxxvii. - elxxix. 

12. 44 And there are others who have made 
themselves eunuchs for the sake of the kingdom 
of Heaven,” &c. 

This is to be understood figuratively, meaning only that some 
have chosen eelibaey for the sake of devoting themselves to the 
furtherance of Christianity. 

“ Let him who is able to abstain from marriage, abstain.” 

The meaning is, In the present state of things, it is better 
for my disciples not to marry; because thus they may devote 
themselves with the fewest obstacles to the promulgation of 
my religion. — MS. Notes of Lectures. 

16 - 22. 44 And lo ! one came to him and said, 
Good teacher, what good thing shall I do to have 
eternal life ? And he said to him,” &c. 

The young man mentioned in this account came to Jesus, as 
we may infer, with the false sentiment, common to the Jews of 
his time, and corresponding to what has always been found 
among men, that the favor of God might be secured by some 
observance unconnected with moral goodness. He appears to 
have expected that Jesus would enjoin, for instance, some 
unusual austerity, some long-continued exercise of fasting and 
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prayer, or some peculiar vow, or some extraordinary alms¬ 
giving, or some large gift to the treasury of the temple, or some 
other definite act or course of conduct of a like character, by 
the performance of which he might assure himself of eternal 
life. Looking upon Jesus as a religious reformer, he supposed 
him ready to point out a new mode of obtaining God’s favor. 
In opposition to this false sentiment, Jesus gave him to under¬ 
stand, that no teacher could lay down rules for obtaining eter¬ 
nal life other than the laws of God; that to give such rules no 
other teacher was good but God (for this is here the sense of 
the word good) ; that what God required was obedience to the 
universal laws of religion and morality, such as are contained 
in the Ten Commandments; and that the simple and only way 
by which he might enter into life was by performing his duties 
of universal obligation, so far as he comprehended them. 

The answer of the young man, implying that he had dis¬ 
charged all his obligations from his youth upward, shows that 
he had but an imperfect notion of their nature and extent. 
From what follows, it appears that he was not prepared for the 
sacrifices now required of him. It had become his duty to pro¬ 
fess himself a disciple of Christ, and, giving up all regard to 
worldly interests, to devote himself to the cause of his religion. 
This new duty Jesus announced to him, and it is particularly 
to be observed, that, in doing so, he did not impose upon him 
any peculiar and arbitrary trial of virtue. He required noth¬ 
ing of the young man of a different nature from what lie 
required of all his followers. They were all, according to their 
various characters and circumstances, either at once to give up 
their interest in worldly concerns, or to be prepared to make 
this sacrifice, should occasion require it. Thus Peter says, “ Lo ! 
we have left all to become your followers”; and in Luke (xii. 
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33) Jesus says generally to his disciples (that is, as I conceive, 
to his immediate followers, who were qualified to become 
teachers of his religion) what he here says particularly to the 
young man : u Sell what you possess and give it to the poor.” 
Compare also Luke xiv. 33. 

24. “ It is easier for a camel to pass through 
a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of God.” 

The virtues at this time particularly required in the followers 
of Jesus, such as the renunciation of the world and a readiness 
to encounter contempt, obloquy, and hatred, were much more 
difficult to be practised by the rich than by the poor. — The 
figure of a camel passing through a needle’s eye was of a kind 
familiar to the Jews. The same figure, except that an ele¬ 
phant is substituted for a camel, is found in the Talmud and 
other Rabbinical works. It denotes not merely what is impos¬ 
sible, but also, hyperbolically, what is very difficult. See Bux- 
torf’s Lexicon Talmudicum, col. 1722. 

25. “ His disciples, when they heard this, were 

a 

altogether confounded, and said, Who then can be 
saved \ ” 

“ Their thoughts still dwelt upon an earthly kingdom ; and 
could this hold out no rewards to tempt men to become his fol¬ 
lowers ? Was the whole course of his disciples through life to 
be one of privation, labor, and suffering ? ‘ Who then,’ they 

ask, 4 can be saved ? ’ That is, How are you to collect follow¬ 
ers ? How is your kingdom to be established ? —- It is to this 
indirect meaning of the question, I conceive, that the reply of 
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Christ is directed. Men would be saved, his religion would be 
established, not by human means, but by displays of the power 
of God.” — Internal Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels, 

p. 216. 

27 — XX. 16. (Promises of Jesus to his disci¬ 
ples, followed by the parable of the laborers in a 
vineyard.) 

“ Peter then, with feelings similar to those which have been 
before described, brings forward the claims of the Apostles: 
4 Lo ! we have left all to become your followers. What then 
will be our reward ? ’ Our Saviour answers him in strong, 
metaphorical language, borrowing the figure which he uses 
from the thoughts which possessed their minds. 1 And Jesus 
said to them, I tell you in truth, that you, my followers, in the 
regeneration, when the Son of Man shall sit on the throne of 
his glory, shall also sit on twelve thrones, ruling [literally, 
judging] the twelve tribes of Israel/ * It was thus that he not 
unfrequently adopted the language in which his hearers might 
express their ideas, and conformed it to the expression of his 
own ; in this manner facilitating the reception of the latter by 
their minds. The expectations of his Apostles would not be 
literally gratified, but they would be gratified in a much higher 
sense. When men should be regenerated by his religion, when 
his spiritual kingdom should be established, they, his Apostles, 

“ * It having been in ancient times common in the East for kings 
to act as judges, the whole exercise of regal authority was sometimes 
denoted by the word judging , as it is metaphorically in the present 
passage. ‘ The twelve tribe9 of Israel 7 is a fgurative expression for 
the whole people of God.” 

15* 
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would be regarded as next to him in authority and dignity. 
For all their sacrifices, he proceeds to say, they should receive 
a hundred fold, and should inherit eternal life. 

u But the parable which follows, of the laborers in a vine¬ 
yard, is intended to correct any false hopes, improper confi¬ 
dence, or undue estimation of themselves, which these promises 
might otherwise have excited in the Apostles. They might 
naturally think that the mere circumstance of their early ad¬ 
herence to our Saviour, their being his first, or among his first, 
followers, would entitle them to peculiar rewards. This might 
reasonably be expected by the followers of an earthly leader. 
But the object of this parable was to teach them that the future 
recompense of men would not be affected by their becoming 
his followers early or late, if they became such as soon as 
invited. It would depend only on their moral excellence. In 
this respect many of those who became converts at a later 
period might be superior to others who earlier professed them¬ 
selves his disciples. The last might be first, and the first last.” 
— Internal Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels , pp. 
216 - 218 . 

We are not to infer from this parable that the rewards of all 
will be equal. In the interpretation of parables minor circum¬ 
stances are not to be insisted upon, but the main purpose only 
is to be regarded. — MS. Notes of Lectures. 

XX. 16. “For the invited are many, but the 
selected are few.” 

That is, There are many who profess themselves my disci¬ 
ples, many who are invited and accept the invitation (an idea 
which seems always to be included in the word k:\tjt6s as used 
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in the New Testament), but few of these will be selected to 
receive special rewards. Many of my followers will prove 
unworthy. Compare ch. xxii. 14. — MS. Notes of Lectures. 

31. “And the multitude endeavored to silence 
them.” 

An intimation of the deference with which the multitude at 
this time regarded Jesus, as some great personage. 

XXI. 9. “ Hosanna to the Son of David ! . . . . 
Hosanna, thou in the highest heavens ! ” 

That is, God bless the Son of David! Thou who dwelle9t 
in the highest heavens, bless him ! Equivalent to the modem 
expression, “ God save the king.” — MS. Notes of Lectures. 

12, 13. (The expulsion of the traders from the 
temple.) 

The majority of the Jews at Jerusalem regarded Jesus as an 
enemy to God and religion. His purpose in this bold proceed¬ 
ing appears to have been to impress them with a strong sense 
of his divine authority, and of his zeal for the pure worship of 
God. The expulsion of the traders was, at the same time, a 
severe indirect rebuke of the priests and rulers, by whom these 
abuses of the temple were sanctioned. 

It is not necessary to suppose that our Lord exercised any 
miraculous power on this occasion. He was accompanied by 
an excited multitude from Galilee, who venerated him as a 
prophet or even as the expected Messiah (w. 9-11), and 
whose presence would deter the traffickers from any opposition. 

The “doves” were sold to the poorer classes, who were per- 
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mitted by the Levitical Law to use them as a substitute for 
more expensive sacrifices. — MS. Notes of Lectures. 

i 

20. “ And his disciples, seeing it, were aston¬ 
ished, and said, How suddenly the fig-tree with¬ 
ered ! ” 

11 It may seem, at first view, difficult to account for the emo¬ 
tion of the disciples, after all the other astonishing miracles 
which they had witnessed. But we may understand it, when 
we consider the striking visible phenomenon presented, so dif¬ 
ferent from any which Jesus had before effected, its startling 
suddenness, and the peculiar character of the miracle, unlike 
his former works of mercy, a symbolical act, a visible parable, 
as it were, intended to indicate the punishment about to fall 
upon the great body of the Jews, to whom Jesus had ‘come 
seeking fruit and found none.’ * ” — Genuineness of the Gospels } 
Yol. I. p. cxxv. 

On the difference between Matthew and Mark in their ac¬ 
counts of this miracle, showing that the latter did not copy from 
the former, see what follows the passage just quoted. 

25. “If we say, From Heaven, he will say, 
Why then did you not have faith in him \ ” 

John had declared that Christ had received authority from 
God, and was a divine teacher far superior to himself. It was 
in reference to this declaration, that his enemies apprehended 
that our Saviour would ask them, “ Why do you not believe 


“ * See the parable of the barren fig-tree (Luke xiii. 6 - 9), which 
is to be considered as explanatory of this miracle.” 
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what lie said ? ” The argument implied in this appeal to the 
authority of John would be understood by others as well as by 
them, and was adapted strongly to affect those who esteemed 
John to be a prophet; especially when left uncontroverted by 
the priests and elders. It at the same time silenced them, and 
prevented all that cavilling discussion of the claims of our Sav¬ 
iour to divine authority, for which they had probably come 
prepared. 

28 - 32. (The parable of the two sons.) 

The insertion of this parable by Matthew, who wrote for 
Jewish readers, and its omission by Mark and Luke, who wrote 
for Gentiles, is to be remarked. 

41. “ Some answered him.” 

Acyovo-tP aur&>. That is, some of the multitude; not the chief 
priests and elders (v. 23). For a similar looseness of expres¬ 
sion in the original, see John viii. 33. Note the discrepance 
between Matthew and Mark (xii. 9) and Luke (xx. 15, 16). 

43. “ So then I tell you, that the kingdom of 
God will be taken from you, and given to a nation 
yielding its fruits.” 

It is not strange that Jesus was crucified by acclamation in 
the same city which a few days before he had entered in 
triumph. 

44. “He who stumbles on this stone will be 
sorely bruised; but him on whom it falls, it will 
crush to pieces.” 

He who is offended at my character and does not receive 
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my religion will suffer much ; but my enemies, my opponents, 
will suffer much more. — MS. Notes of Lectures . 

XXII. 11. “ — a man who had not on a wed¬ 
ding garment.” 

The meaning of our Saviour was, that among his professed 
followers there would be some who, neglecting to comply with 
the requisitions of his religion, would be unworthy of a place 
in his kingdom. — MS. Notes of Lectures . 

14. “ For the invited are many, but the selected 
are few.” 

See the note on ch. xx. 16. 

15 - 22. (Answer of Jesus to the question of 
the Pharisees and the Herodians respecting the 
payment of tribute to Caesar.) 

The real, though indirect meaning of the question proposed 
to Jesus was this: Ought we to submit to the government of 
the Roman emperor, or ought we to rise in arms and resist it ? 
Some among the Jews, as we learn from Josephus, zealously 
maintained the latter opinion. 

It may seem as if the question were a hazardous one to those 
who proposed it, as implying a tendency to rebellion in them. 
But the Pharisees, to whom the Roman do min ation was odious, 
took care, as appears, to be accompanied by Herodians, who, as 
partisans of Herod, a creature of the Romans, at least pro¬ 
fessed a willing adherence to the established rule, and who, in 
common with Herod himself, certainly had no wish that it 
should be overturned by one assuming the character of the 
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Messiah. Both parties were enemies of Jesus, and even the 
Roman governor would readily understand that their purpose 
was merely to ensnare him and effect his ruin. 

How they thought this likely to be brought about will appear, 
when we consider how impatiently the Roman yoke was borne 
by the Jews, and that they were expecting their Messiah as a 
deliverer from its oppression. They had been insulted and 
injured through their religion, and hence their disposition to 
resistance was inflamed by religious zeal. There were those 
who regarded subjection to the Roman emperor as a breach of 
their allegiance to God. Even Herod, dependent and tributary 
as he was, would doubtless have been ready, had the occasion 
offered, to renounce his submission, and to restore in his own 
person the kingdom of his father. The nation, in general, was 
ripening for revolt, and hoping for the Messiah as a leader. 
If Jesus, therefore, had explicitly declared it to be right to 
submit to Caesar, he would have been viewed as forfeiting all 
claim to be considered as the Messiah, and would have exposed 
himself to almost universal contempt and odium. 

On the other hand, the danger of declaring or implying it 
not to be lawful to pay tribute to Caesar is apparent. He 
might immediately have been accused before the Roman proc¬ 
urator, and put to death upon this charge. 

It was with this well-concerted plot that his enemies came to 
him, in the hope that his answer to their inquiry would either, 
on the one hand, destroy all trust in him as the Messiah, or, on 
the other hand, afford the means of his destruction ; or, at least, 
that he would be so disconcerted by the question, that his au¬ 
thority with the people would be greatly lessened. 

Jesus did not answer their question in the sense in which it 
was proposed; but he did not avoid answering it through any 
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personal considerations, for how little he feared exasperating 
the multitude against himself appears from the parables and 
declarations which he had just uttered; and he knew that his 
crucifixion was close at hand. He gave no direct answer, 
because, as a teacher from God only of the essential and uni¬ 
versal truths of religion, it was a question with which he had 
no concern. On such an occasion as the present, and to such 
hearers as he addressed, nothing could have been more prepos¬ 
terous, than to have undertaken to explain the duties and rela¬ 
tions of subjects towards their rulers, and to show how these 
were affected by the particular circumstances of the Jewish 
people. It was the duty of the Jews to become his followers ; 
and as regarded those who did become his followers, those to 
whom alone his words would be law, no directions were to be 
given concerning their political conduct. On them peculiar 
duties were imposed, and they were called to peculiar trials, 
which superseded all attention to the injuries or rights of their 
nation. Their obligations were to mankind. 

That the Roman money was in common use among the Jews, 
was a mark of their being subject to the Roman emperor. 
The purport, therefore, of the reply of Jesus, was this: You 
pay your tribute in Roman coin ; you are then under the Ro¬ 
man government; pay, therefore, those taxes that the govern¬ 
ment to which you are actually subject requires, and do not 
think that your doing so will interfere with the duties which 
you owe to God. 

The enemies of Jesus could urge him no further. They 
could not go on to ask in express terms, Ought we to submit to 
this government? The question in this naked form was too 
serious a one to be asked for the sake of trying what he might 
say, and would have exposed them to danger; especially if, 
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in the discussion which might have followed, they had them¬ 
selves said anything adapted to countenance the disaffected and 
gain their favor. Nor could any one, however zealous for the 
deliverance of his nation, have expected, that, in a city garri¬ 
soned by Roman soldiers, and the residence of the Roman 
procurator, Jesus, without any armed followers, should publicly 
answer in the negative the question supposed. Luke says (xx. 
26), “They could not take hold of his words before the people” 
referring, as may reasonably be supposed, to the danger of pur¬ 
suing any further the topic which they had introduced in the 
presence of the multitude. 

23-30. (Answer of Jesus to the question of the 
Sadducees respecting the resurrection.) 

The Sadducees, in asking this question, had reference to that 
resurrection of the just, which, the Pharisees taught, was to 
take place in the time of the Messiah. During Ins reign, as 
they believed, those who had been raised from the dead would 
live again on earth and enjoy its pleasures without exposure to 
death. This state of things was to continue a thousand years, 
at the end of which the life in heaven would commence. — MS. 
Notes of Lectures . 

32. 44 1 am the God of Abraham &c. 

When God is spoken of in the Scriptures as being the God 
of particular individuals, the meaning is, that they stand in a 
peculiar relation to him, — that they are distinguished from the 
rest of men as peculiar objects of his love and favor, or as the 
recipients of special blessings. Thus it is said in the Apoc¬ 
alypse (xxi. 7), “He who overcomes shall inherit all things, 
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and I will be his God, and he shall be my son.” See also the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, xi. 16. But Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob had been selected by God for a special manifestation of 
his favor. In the sense just explained he had declared that he 
would be their God. It is not to be supposed, then, that he 
suffered them to perish at death. 

41-45. (Question of Jesus to the Pharisees 
respecting the relation between the Messiah and 
David.) 

“ The Pharisees had low and very erroneous notions of their 
expected Messiah. They conceived of him as a temporal 
prince, at the summit of worldly grandeur. They regarded the 
title of * Son of David’ as honorable to him; meaning to ex- 
press by it, not only that he was to be a descendant of David, 
but that in his power, in the splendor of his reign, in his deliv¬ 
erance of the Jews from their enemies, and in his exalting them 
to be a great nation, he was to resemble, however he might excel, 
his predecessor. These were the common notions of the Jews; 
and of these, the Pharisees, the enemies of Christ, without 
doubt took advantage. Appealing to the character of Jesus, 
to the professed objects of his ministry, and to all the circum¬ 
stances of his condition, they asked the common people, Whether 
this man could be the Son of David ? Of the nature of the 
office which God had conferred upon him, of that connection 
with the Almighty which opened to him the treasuries of wis¬ 
dom and power, of his moral elevation, of all that gave him an 
immeasurable superiority over David, a3 well as over every 
other individual, they had no conception nor feeling. In oppo¬ 
sition to these low notions of the Messiah, which they abused 
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for the purpose of justifying themselves and their followers in 
their rejection of Christ, he, in the passage we are remarking 
on, opposes their own application of the words of David, as 
they supposed them to he, to the Messiah.* The purpose of 
his question may be thus expressed : ‘You object to me that I 
do not conic as the Son of David, according to your notions of 
that title ; but you at the same time believe that David re¬ 
garded the Messiah as far superior to himself. Your notions 
of the Messiah are too mean when you imagine him to be the 
Son of David. How do you reconcile them with the opinion 
that David, under a divine impulse, called him Lord ? The 
Messiah is indeed far superior to liim ; a greater than David is 
here.’ By the question of Christ, the minds of some of those 
who heard it might be led to reflection on the subject, and 
opened to more enlarged conceptions of the character of the 
Messiah. The words of the Psalm, it is likewise to be observed, 
though not originally spoken of Christ, were applicable to him, 
without conveying any error respecting his character.” — On 
the Authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Christian Exam¬ 
iner, Yol. Y. p. 58. 

XXIII. 2. “ The teachers of the Law and the 
Pharisees sit in the seat of Moses.” 

“ That is, they expound and administer the laws of the na¬ 
tion, they exercise an authority similar to that once held by 
Moses.”— Genuineness of the Gospels , Yol. II. p. clxvi. 


* Our Saviour assumes this application as true, his object being to 
convict his opponents of error, even on their own principles. 

See in Wetstein the quotations from the Rabbinical writers apply¬ 
ing the Psalm here cited (Psalm ex.) to the Messiah. 
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3. “ Whatever, then, they may direct you to 
observe, observe and do.” 

u Submit to their authority, as ministers of the law, whatever 
may be their private vices.” The Levitical Law “ was both 

the ritual and the civil law of the Jews.Now in the simple 

performance of the ceremonies ordained by it there was no 
moral harm. What it prescribed might be innocently complied 

with. But so far as the Levitical was the civil law of 

the nation, obedience to it was not merely innocent, it was a 
duty, binding upon the followers of Christ equally with the rest 
of their countrymen.” — Genuineness of the Gospels , Yol. II. 
pp. clxv, clxvi. 

5. “They wear broad phylacteries, and wide 
fringes to their garments ” 

Phylacteries were strips of parchment on which certain pas¬ 
sages of Scripture were inscribed (viz. Exodus xiii. 1 —10; 11 — 
16; Deut. vi. 4-9; xi. 13-21), and which the Jews were 
accustomed to wear on the forehead between the eyes, and on 
the left arm, while at prayer. Their use was derived from a 
literal interpretation of Exodus xiii. 9,16 ; Deuteronomy vi. 8 ; 
xi. 18. 

On the wearing of fringes, see Numbers xv. 38, 39 ; Deuter¬ 
onomy xxii. 12 ; Zeehariah viii. 23. — MS. Notes of Lectures. 

15. “You traverse sea and land to gain one 
proselyte; and when he is gained, you make him 
twofold more a child of hell than yourselves.” 

Is there not here a particular reference to Judas, whom the 
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Pharisees had seduced from being a follower of our Lord, and 
brought over to their own party P 

23. “ These should have been regarded, and the 
other not neglected.” 

“ When reproving the teachers of the Law and the Phar¬ 
isees for their affected scrupulosity in paying tithes of mint, 
anise, and cumin,” he declares (in the words just quoted) that, 
nevertheless, u it was a right principle that the Law was to be 
observed even in its minor requirements.” — Genuineness of the 
Gospels , Vol. II. p. clxvi. 

24. “ Blind guides! straining out a gnat, and 
swallowing a camel.” 

The Jews, before laying up their wine for use, were accus¬ 
tomed to strain it, to avoid swallowing the gnats or other small 
insects which might have got into it while in the vat. Both 
the gnat and the camel were unclean animals according to the 
Levitieal Law. — MS. Notes of Lectures . 

25. 26. “ You make clean your cups and dishes, 
but they are full of rapine and injustice. Blind 
Pharisee ! That thy cups and dishes may be clean, 
first make clean what is put into them.” 

In the original there is a merely verbal antithesis between 
Z£a>0ev and ec cvtos and eVror, which cannot be preserved in 
a translation. As the same word in an antithetical sentence is 
often repeated, particularly in the Hebraistic style, with a 
change of meaning, so here words apparently opposite in 

1G * 
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meaning are used, while the precisely opposite meanings are 
not intended. "EfaBcv and €*r<Sr do not here signify the outside 
of a cup or dish in the sense in which that phrase must be un¬ 
derstood in English, namely, as synouymous with “ the outer 
side,” but they mean “ the surface,” or all that may be seen. 
We cannot suppose that the words were intended to represent 
the Pharisees as cleaning only the outer side of cups and 
dishes. 

The verbal antithesis which here occurs may have been used 
by our Saviour because, in reference to the general subject 
which he had in mind, the antithesis becomes real and complete. 
He is exemplifying the external show of sanctity exhibited by 
the Pharisees, as contrasted with their internal depravity. 

See the note on Luke xi. 39. 

27. “ You are like whitened sepulchres.” 

Sepulchres were whitened to render them more conspicuous, 
it being esteemed pollution to touch them. See Numbers xix. 
16. — MS w Notes of Lectures . 

29 - 32. “ Woe for you, teachers of the Law 
and Pharisees, hypocrites ! For you construct the 
sepulchres of the Prophets,” &c. 

The teachers of the Law and the Pharisees affected great 
respect for the ancient Prophets, but they were now seeking the 
life of Jesus, the last and greatest of pod’s messengers. They 
thus showed that they had the same dispositions as their fathers, 
and might be trulv called u the sons of those who murdered the 
Prophets.” Jesus was indignant at their hypocrisy, and the 
language in which he addresses them is that of strong emotion. 
— MS. Notes of Lectures. 
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35 . «— so that upon you shall come all the 
righteous blood shed upon the earth, from the 
blood of righteous Abel to the blood of Zechariah, 
son of Barachiah, whom you murdered between 
the temple and the altar.” 

t£ — so that upon you shall come all the righteous blood shed 
upon the earth.” That is, your punishment will be so terrible, 
that it will seem as if you were held responsible for all the 
righteous blood, &c. 

“ Zechariah, son of Barachiah.” Zechariah the son of 
Jehoiada is probably meant (see 2 Chronicles xxiv. 20, 21), 
whom Matthew appears from a lapse of memory to have con¬ 
founded with Zechariah the prophet, the son of Barachiah. 
See Zechariah i. 1. — MS. Notes of Lectures. 

37. “ How often would I have gathered thy 
children together as a bird gathers her young 
under her wings, and you would not! ” 

The same figure occurs in Euripides, Here. Furens, 70-72. 

’Eya) Be <jv p.e\\opev 6vi)<jKe ip, yepov , 

Ot 6 * ‘HpatfAefot TTfllSfy, ovs vi to nrepots 
So )£gj veooo'ovs opuis Af ixfieifievt]. 

See also 2 Esdras i. 30, where it was probably borrowed 
from the Gospels. 

38, 39. “ Lo! your house is left you deserted; 
for I declare to you, You will not see me hence¬ 
forth, till you shall say, Blessed be he who comes 
in the name of the Lord ! ” 

With these words Jesus ended his ministry to the Jewish 
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people. He did not afterwards address them as a public 
teacher of religion. In departing from the temple for the last 
time, lie tells them that their house (that is, the temple) was 
left to them deserted ; deserted by him and deserted by God. 
The meaning of the figurative language which follows seems to 
be this : My ministry to you is ended. I am to be withdrawn 
from your sight. The blessings I have offered you will no 
longer be urged by me on your acceptance; nor can they be 
enjoyed by you till your dispositions are wholly changed, and 
you arc ready with joy and thankfulness to behold in me a 
messenger from God. I may again be with you, not personally, 
but in the power of my religion, -when you will be prepared 
to repeat such language as was uttered by the multitude who 
accompanied my entry into the city, — “ Blessed be he who 
comes in the name of the Lord ! ” 

“ The words of Jesus [verses 37 - 39] are misplaced by 
Luke (eh. xiii. 34, 35), and their meaning obscured in conse¬ 
quence. It is obvious what a. most striking conclusion they 
form to the discourse, if we regard it as it appears in Matthew. 

“Till his business on earth drew toward its accomplishment, 
it would not have been the part of wisdom in Jesus to exasper¬ 
ate to the uttermost the passions of the Pharisees, especially 
under circumstances which put his life in their power. Nor, 
till his Apostles and other followers had been formed to their 
duties, as far as might be, by his personal influence, would it 
have been prudent to place them in such open and irreconcil¬ 
able opposition to those whose sanctity, and whose authority as 
religious teachers, had been so reverenced by their country¬ 
men. But the deadly hatred of the Pharisees was no longer 
to be avoided, it was to be encountered ; and his followers had 
received, and were just about to receive in his resurrection from 
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the dead, evidence whieli eould leave no doubt in their minds 
of his divine mission. Accordingly, though in Matthew’s ac¬ 
count of the preaching of Jesus we find previously strong 
expressions of censure upon the Pharisees, or upon some of 
their number, yet there is nothing at once so plain and unre¬ 
served in its meaning, so direct and general in its application, 
so terrible in its reproaches and denunciations, and pronounced 
so formally and solemnly to a publie assembly representing the 
whole Jewish nation. Everything now conspired to give 
weight to his words. The utterance of them appears not as 
an incidental act of his ministry, but as purposed beforehand, 
as a main object of it; as a testimony delivered in the name 
of God, not against the character of the Pharisees alone, but 
against hypocrisy and bigotry, whatever forms they might 
assume.” — Genuineness of the Gospels , Vol. I. pp. ccvii, ccviii. 

See, further, the note on Luke xi. 39 - 52. 

Ch. XXIV., XXV. (Prophecy concerning the 
destruction of the temple, the desolation of Judaea, 
and the coming of the Son of Man.) 

b or an explanation of the language used by our Saviour in 
these two chapters concerning his “coming,” see Appendix, 
Note E, pp. 527-531. 

It is to be observed, that Matthew was not himself a hearer 
of the discourse here recorded. See Mark xiii. 3. 

Verses 1 — 3 of ch. xxiv. refer to the declaration of our Lord 
ch. xxiii. 38, which denounced the destruction of the temple. 
Consider the state of mind into which his disciples must have 
been thrown, even if but imperfectly comprehending its meaning. 
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XXIV. 3. “What will be the sign of your 
coming, and of the end of present things ? ” 

That is, What events will attend and mark your coming ? 

“The coming of the Messiah” and “the end of present 
things,” in the question of the disciples, refer to the same 
period. — MS. Notes of Lectures . 

7. “ There will be famines, and pestilences, and 
commotions in divers places.” 

“— commotions,” crei crpoL See ch. xxi. 10, and xxviii. 2. 

Origen speaks of comets as portending great ehanges upon 
earth, the fall of kingdoms, wars, or whatever can owai ra eVt 
yvs. Cont. Cels. Lib. I. e. 59. Opp. I. 373, D. 

See the use of creurfios in the Septuagint: Jeremiah x. 22; 
Ezekiel iii. 12, 13 ; xxxvii. 7 ; xxxviii. 19. Note also the 
common use of creu» in the Septuagint: Isaiah x. 13 ; xiv. 16; 
Jeremiah viii. 1G; xlix. 21; 1. 46; li. 29 ; 1 Maccabees i. 28; 
— and elsewhere. 

15, 16. “When, therefore, you shall see the 
desolating abomination, spoken of by Daniel the 
prophet, standing upon holy ground, — Let him 
who reads understand,—then let those who are in 
Judsea flee to the mountains.” 

“ We doubt much whether the passages in Daniel here re¬ 
ferred to (ix. 27 ; xi. 31 ; xii. 11) have any relation to the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. But upon the sup¬ 
position that they have not, the words of our Saviour may be 
easily explained. They are not a reference to a nrophecy, but 
the application of a striking expression. But how little we 
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could, in any case, insist upon the precise words found in Mat¬ 
thew, may appear from the manner in which the same portion 
of our Saviour's discourse is recorded by Luke (eh. xxi. 20, 
21) : — i But when you shall see Jerusalem surrounded by 
armies, then know that her desolation is at hand. Then let 
those who are in Judaea flee to the mountains.' ” — On the 
Authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews . Christian Examiner, 
Vol. V. p. 59. 

“ Let him who reads understand.” These are words of the 
Evangelist. 

17, 18. “Let not him who is on his house-top 
go down to take anything from his house,” &c. 

The language here used denotes the terrible nature of the 
calamity, rather than the suddenness of it. It would be such 
that a man should give up everything in order to escape.— 
MS. Notes of Lectures. 

20. “ Pray ye that your flight may not be a 
winter nor a Sabbath-day’s journey.” 

The meaning is, Pray that your flight may not be when you 
can take only short journeys. 

28. “ But where the carcass is, there the eagles 
will gather together.” 

By “ the carcass,” an emblem of corruption and uncleanness, 
is meant the Jewish people ; by “ the eagles ” are to be under¬ 
stood, I think, those false teachers and false Messiahs, those 
exciters of commotion, the leaders of different parties, who 
would tear it in pieces and prey upon it. But if this be so, 
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Matthew has given a sense to the words different from that 
which appears in Luke. As they stand in Luke (xvii. 37), we 
must understand by “the eagles” the external enemies of the 
nation, the ministers of God in its destruction. 

I have rendered yap in the beginning of this verse by but , 
because, according to a common use of it in Greek, it has, I 
conceive, a reference more remote than our conjunction for 
admits of; relating, that is to say, not to the proposition last 
made, but to those by which this is preceded. 

31. 44 And he will send forth his angels with a 
loud sound of trumpets,” &c. 

The figure is borrowed from the Jewish custom of calling an 
assembly by the sound of trumpets. — MSNotes of Lectures. 

32. 44 Take a comparison from the fig-tree,” &c. 

Our Saviour means that these events will take place as cer¬ 
tainly^ after these signs, as summer succeeds the putting forth 
of the leaves of the fig-tree. — MS. Notes of Lectures. 

35. “ Heaven and earth may pass away, but my 
words cannot fail.” 

Observe here the Hebraistic construction remarked upon in 
the note on ch. vii. 22, 23. “ Heaven and earth passing [liter¬ 
ally ^ will pass] away ”; that is, admitting that heaven and 
earth may pass away. 

36. 44 But the day and the hour none knows.” 

This was said in reference to the request of the disciples 
(verse 3), “ Tell us when this shall be.” 
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37 - 41 . “But as were the days of Noah, so 
will be the coming of the Son of Man.Then 


two men will be in a field; one will be taken, and 
one left: two women will be grinding with a mill; 
one will be taken, and the other left.” 

These verses describe both the unexpectedness and the over¬ 
whelming nature of the calamity. Even those who might 
escape from it would be barely saved, after having been ex¬ 
posed to the greatest danger, their nearest companions having 
been destroyed. 

42-51. (Exhortation of Jesus to his disciples 
in relation to his future coming.) 

These words of Jesus are given by Luke (ch. xii. 39 - 46) 
as having been uttered by him on a different occasion and 
in another connection. As found in his Gospel, there is 
no difficulty in understanding their general purpose, which 
appears to have no relation to the subject of this prophecy. 
According to the manner in which they are introduced by Luke, 
it was the design of Jesus to teach that hi3 followers, even the 
chosen ministers of his religion, were to expect no immunity on 
account of their peculiar relation to him, but were to be judged 
as other men ; and that, however great the rewards assured to 
the faithful, they were liable, if unfaithful, to severe punishment. 
His coming to acquaint himself with their conduct is a figura¬ 
tive expression to denote that their condition hereafter will be 
determined by their good or evil deeds. As the rewards and 
punishments spoken of are those of the future life, the hour of 
his coming may be considered in respeet to eaeh individual as 
the hour of death. As the passage stands in Luke, the coming 
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of Christ docs not denote the establishment of Christianity 
through its triumph over its enemies, the unbelieving Jews. 
It is determined by its connection to a different meaning. 

The figure of the coming of Christ, as used in this passage, 
cannot refer to the destruction of the Jewish state. At the 
period of this event, no judgment was to be passed individually 
upon the followers of Christ. The passage, therefore, appears 
to be erroneously given by Matthew in connection with the 
preceding prophecy. 

For this error it is not difficult to account. Instead of under¬ 
standing the language of Jesus respecting his future coming as. 
figurative, the Apostles generally appear to have regarded it 
as literal, and in consequence to have expected that he would 
personally reappear upon earth to triumph over his enemies 
and judge his followers. Now, connected with his prediction 
of the ruin coming upon the Jews, Jesus did exhort his disci¬ 
ples to vigilance and faithfulness, as appears not only from 
Matthew, but from Mark (xiii. 32-37) and Luke (xxi. 
34-36). Such exhortations there are in the passage under 
consideration, given likewise with reference to a future figura¬ 
tive coming of Christ, though not his coming to inflict punish¬ 
ment on the Jews. But with the notions held by Matthew, as 
well as by the other Apostles, respecting a future ‘personal 
coming, it is not strange that he should have introduced the 
passage in its present connection in his Gospel, especially as he 
appears on other occasions to have brought together sayiDgs of 
Jesus uttered at different times, which he regarded as relating 
to the same subject.* 

See in addition the note on Luke xii. 35 - 48. 


* See, in relation to this characteristic of Matthew’s Gospel, the 
note 9 on eh. v.-vii. and ch. x. 
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43, 44. “ But this you know, that if the master 
of a house is aware at what hour a thief is com- 
ins', he is awake, and suffers not his house to be 
broken into. So then be you always ready; for 
in an hour in which you do not expect him, the 
Son of Man will come.” 

The connection of thought in these verses may be thus ex¬ 
plained. If the master of a house knows at what hour a thief 
is coming, he keeps awake; how much more reason is there 
for you to watch and to be always ready, who do not know at 
what hour the Son of Man is coming. 

45, 46. “ Happy will be that servant,” &c. 

The construction of these verses is affected by a Hebraism, 
concerning which see Vorstius de Ilebraismis, p. 211, seqq. 
Glassius, Philologia Sacra, I. 1366, ed. Dath. 

Ch. XXV. (Conclusion of the discourse of Je¬ 
sus concerning the establishment of his kingdom.) 

In the preceding chapter (vv. 4-41) Jesus has spoken in 
figurative language of the destruction of the Jewish state, as an 
event in which his power and presence would be manifested, 
and as a final act necessary to the establishment of his kingdom, 
that is, to the establishment of Christianity. But Christianity 
is to be regarded as a most solemn and authoritative promulga¬ 
tion of the laws of God’s moral government, of that essential 
connection between the character and condition of individuals, 
which, however obscured in the present life, will be fully appar¬ 
ent in the future. The latter part of his discourse, as contained 
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in this chapter, is employed in enforcing this all-important truth 
in the plainest and most impressive manner. The train of 
thought is this. The Son of Man will come, his kingdom will 
be established, Christianity will be received as a divine dispen¬ 
sation, the laws of God’s moral government will be recognized, 
and those laws, the laws of his kingdom, are such as will make 
a wide discrimination among men, corresponding to their per¬ 
formance or neglect of their duties. Our Saviour speaks in the 
future tense, saying, “ The kingdom of Heaven will be like ”; 
not that the rule of God over men, which is here meant by 
“the kingdom of Heaven,” is not always the same, as regards 
its nature, but because the condition and obligations of men to 
whom Christianity was made known would be changed. His 
followers, those who received it as true, would be bound to 
higher duties and called to more strenuous exertions. They 
would have been enlightened and animated by a revelation 
from God of the essential truths respecting man’s relations and 
prospects; while, on the other hand, those who, through their 
bad passions, their bigotry, or their other vices, rejected the call 
of God, would be subjeet to punishment to which they had not 
previously been exposed. We may also regard the use of the 
future as having reference to the apprehensions of men, — to 
what they would then perceive to be the character of the king¬ 
dom of Heaven, the rule of God. 

See, further, Appendix, Note E, p. 530, seq. 

13. 44 Watch, then; for you know not the day 
nor the hour.” 

That is, the day or the hour when you may be summoned, 
and should be prepared, to meet, in the future life, the conse¬ 
quences of your conduct in the present. 
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14 - 30. (The parable of the talents.) 

See the note on Luke xix. 11-27. 

XXVI. 2. (The Passover.) 

It is of some importance, as will hereafter appear, to deter¬ 
mine what day, or rather what period of time, is intended when 
the day of the Passover is spoken of. It has been supposed 
that the Jews began their day at sunset. The paschal lamb 
was sacrificed on the fourteenth day of their lunar month 
Nisan; but it was not eaten till the evening. According to 
the mode of computing the commencement of the day just men¬ 
tioned, it was, therefore, not eaten till the fifteenth day of Ni¬ 
san, which, consequently, has been considered as the day of the 
Passover. 

But there is no satisfactory evidence, so far as I have been 
able to discover, that the Jews, in the time of our Saviour, ordi¬ 
narily reckoned their days from sunset to sunset. The common 
arguments for this opinion may be found in Jennings’s Jewish 
Antiquities, Yol. II. pp. 99, seqq. and Reland’s Antiquitates 
Hebrceorum. The supposed fact, however, is not proved, but 
asserted by these writers, as by many others. 

On the other hand, some have supposed that the Jews reck¬ 
oned their days from sunrise to sunrise, or, after their subjuga¬ 
tion to the Romans, from midnight to midnight. See Hoff¬ 
mann’s Ed. of Pritius’s Introduction to the New Testament, p. 
549. Jennings, vbi supra . Lightfoot, Opp. I. pp. 507, 509. 
Reland, Antiq. Ilebr. pp. 438, 45G, ed. tert. 

That the Jews did not end their day with the sunset, but 
regarded it as continuing till midnight or till the next sunrise, 
appears from John xx. 19, where the Evangelist says, “ In the 
evening of that day y the first of the week,” with which may be 
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compared the account in Luke xxiv. 13 - 36. A like conclusion 
is to be drawn from the narrative of Matthew (xxvii. 57 - 62), 
according to which, Joseph of Arimathaca placed the body of 
our Saviour in a tomb, the evening y or rather nighty after his 
crucifixion, while the Evangelist goes on to relate, that on “the 
next day, that following the day of Preparation,” the chief 
priests and Pharisees requested from Pilate a guard for the 
tomb. If the day following the day of Preparation, on which 
our Lord was crucified, had commenced at sunset, they must 
have made their request, not the next day, but the same day on 
which he was laid in the tomb. So also, in giving an account 
of the visit of the two Marys to his tomb on the day of the 
resurrection, Matthew says (ch. xxviii. 1) that it was “after 
the Sabbath, in the dawn of the first day of the week ”; and 
Mark (ch. xvi. 1, 2) says that it was “ when the Sabbath was 
past,” “ very early in the morning of the first day of the week.” 
The Evangelists thus bring together these two points of time 
as coincident, or as approximating to each other. The observ¬ 
ance of the Sabbath as a day of rest terminated at sunset. If 
the day itself terminated at the same time, we should not ex¬ 
pect its ending to be mentioned in connection with the dawn of 
the next morning. 

In the Old Testament, likewise, in Leviticus vii. 15, the di¬ 
rection is given respecting a peace-offering, that “its flesh 
shall be eaten the same day on which it is offered,” the offerer 
“ shall not leave any of it till the morning” ; which determines 
that the next day did not begin till the morning or the midnight 
after the day when the offering was made. 

The same division of days i3 evident from Numbers xxxiii. 
3. The paschal lamb was killed in the afternoon of the 
fourteenth of Nisan, and eaten the night following. It was 
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eaten on the day of the Passover. This would have been 
the fifteenth of Nisan, if this day began at the sunset of the 
fourteenth. But that such was not the case appears from this 
passage in Numbers, where it is said that the Hebrews u de¬ 
parted from Raineses on the fifteenth day of the first month, on 
the morrow after the Passover.” 

It is directed in Exodus, ch. xii. 8, 10, that the paschal lamb 
should be eaten the night after it was sacrificed, and that no 
part of it should be left till the morning . Josephus (Antiq. Jud. 
Lib. III. c. 10. § o) says, that no part was to be left till the fol¬ 
lowing dag. This proves that, in his time, the night after the 
day of the fourteenth of Nisan was considered as belonging in 
part or wholly to that day. 

That the fifteenth day of Nisan did not commence at the 
sunset of the fourteenth, and that the Passover was eaten, not 
on the fifteenth, but on the fourteenth day, is likewise evident 
from the fact that the fifteenth day is expressly distinguished 
from the fourteenth, which is called the day of the Passover, in 
the directions concerning the celebration of the Festival of Un¬ 
leavened Bread. “ In the fourteenth day of the first month at 
even is the Lord's Passover. And on the fifteenth of the same 
month is [that is, commences] the Festival of Unleavened 
Bread.” (Leviticus xxiii. 5, 6, and so also Numbers xxviii. 
16, 17.) 

The Passover was the day on the night of which the paschal 
lamb was eaten. It was regarded as commemorating that night 
on which the Lord, in destroying the first-born of the Egyp¬ 
tians, passed over the dwellings of the Hebrews. In the direc¬ 
tions concerning it in the Old Testament, and in the notices of 
it by Josephus, it is uniformly spoken of as being on the four¬ 
teenth day of the month; and any mode of computing the 
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beginning and ending of days which would throw it forward to 
the fifteenth runs counter to the most decisive evidence, as 
being opposed to all the authentic information which we have 
concerning it. 

According to the first three Evangelists, our Saviour was not 
crucified on the day of the Passover, but on the day following. 
He died on Friday. The day of the Passover, on the night of 
which he celebrated that rite with his disciples, was Thursday, 
extending either till midnight or till sunrise on Friday morning. 
Any supposed disagreement in these facts with the account of 
John will be considered hereafter. 

In Genesis i. 5 it is said, according to one mode of under¬ 
standing the passage, “ and the evening and the morning were 
the first day ”; and so with regard to the other days of the 
Creation. The Jews, understanding the words in this or in an 
equivalent sense, regarded the days of the Creation as repre¬ 
sented to have begun with the evening. Abrabanel, after re¬ 
marking on this opinion, which he adopts, goes on to say : “ Et 
hujusmodi dies referuntur constituti a Deo in Sabbatis et 
solennibus diebus, qui cceperunt cum nocte, et finiti sunt die 
sequenti, qui hane noctem excepit.” (Abrabanel in Legem, 
quoted by Meyer de Temporibus et Festis Diebus Hebroeorum, 
P. I. c. 10. § 9, in Ugolini’s Thesaurus Antiq. Sacr. Tom. I. 
col. ccceli.) This passage proves that, in Abrabanel’s opinion, 
days which were not sacred did not begin and end with the 
evening. 

15. “ And they gave him thirty pieces of 
silver.’’ 

That is, thirty shekels. The value of the shekel was about 
sixty cents. — MS. Notes of Lectures. 
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16. “ And from that time he was seeking a good 
opportunity to deliver lip Jesus.” 

This “ opportunity ” was found on the occasion of our Lord’s 
spending the evening in Jerusalem. 

18. “And he directed them to go into the city,” 
&c. 

/ 

“ The city ”: — that is, Jerusalem. 


24. “The Son of Man is going away, as has 
been written concerning him.” 

The words are thus given by Luke (ch. xxii. 22) : u The 
Son of Man is going away, as has been appointed ” 

26-28. “ And while they were eating, Jesus 
took the loaf, and, blessing God, broke it, and 
gave it to liis disciples, saying, Take, eat; this is 
my body. And taking the cup, and giving thanks 
to God, he gave it to them, saying, Drink ye all 
of it; for this is my blood, the blood of the new 
covenant, shed for many to free them from their 
sins.” 

The view which should be taken of the acts and words of 
Jesus in distributing the bread and giving the cup is different, 
I believe, from that commonly presented. Those actions were, 
as I suppose, merely symbolical. They were intended to en¬ 
force on his Apostles, more effectually than could be done by 
words alone, the duties of mutual love and of unity of purpose. 
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Mutual love was essential to their Christian character; and a 
strong bond of union among themselves was necessary to their 
success as ministers of his religion. Jesus, therefore, took the 
occasion of this, his last, most solemn meeting with them before 
his death, a meeting which would ever remain present to their 
minds, to leave them, as his parting legacy, the precept, “ Love 
one another,” made more impressive by the circumstances in 
which it was given, and the form in which it was conveyed. 

The significance of the acts of our Saviour must have been 
perfectly intelligible to his disciples, though, from the change 
of manners, it may not be at once apprehended by a modem 
reader. Among the ancients, and particularly among the Ori¬ 
entals and the Greeks, friendship was contracted and pledged 
by taking food at a common table. To share a table and salt 
(where by salt is intended that used in seasoning the food), was 
a common expression to denote the existence of mutual friend¬ 
ship. To transgress the table and salt (to render verbally), was 
to be treacherous to the obligations contracted to another. 

The symbolical acts of Jesus were, therefore, as readily un¬ 
derstood \>y his disciples, as if he had said to them in figurative 
language, “ Eat of the same loaf; drink from the same cup ”; 
— figurative language, of which the meaning must be obvious 
to any one, even though ignorant of those associations which 
would anciently have given peculiar force to the words. 

But the Apostles were to be pledged to one another, not 
merely as those partaking of the same loaf and the same cup, 
but as sharers in common of the blessings that their Master had 
been the minister of God in communicating to men, at the cost 
of a most cruel death, which he was to suffer in a few hours,— 
sharers of all those peculiar distinctions which they had received 
from him, — and sharers in that personal love and reverence 
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which was the result of their personal relations to him. Ac¬ 
cordingly, his words to them were, “Take, eat; this is my 
body." “ Drink ye all of it; for this is my blood." He had 
formerly represented the partaking of the blessings to be en¬ 
joyed through him as the partaking of his body and blood; and 
had dwelt upon this figure in the discourse held by him at 
Capernaum, which is recorded by John (ch. vi. 51-58). It 
was the partaking of blessings procured by his sufferings and 
death. When, therefore, he says: “ Take, eat; this is my body. 

Drink,.for this is my blood,” — in these brief and solemn 

words his meaning was: Regard yourselves as pledged to each 
other, not merely as those who partake of a common table, but 
as my disciples, partaking in common of blessings the minister¬ 
ing of which to you will be at the cost of agony and death to me. 

Thus, with the same essential meaning, and the same refer¬ 
ence to his own death, Jesus said to his Apostles: “My com¬ 
mandment is this, that you love one another as I have loved 
you. Greater love has no man than he who lays down his life 
for his friends.” 

Throughout his discourse to them, following the supper, as 
preserved by John, it appears how earnestly he endeavored to 
impress upon them the feelings and duties which the symbol¬ 
ical acts performed by him were intended to inculcate. The 
remembrance of those simple acts in all their significance must 
have been deeply affecting to them; for those acts had been 
associated by his own words with his death, with that death by 
torture which, a little after, filled them with horror, consterna¬ 
tion, and doubt. How then must they have looked back upon 
this interview with their Master, when they recovered from 
those feelings to recognize him as the minister and representa¬ 
tive of God! 
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Thus the purpose of Jesus in these acts and the words ac¬ 
companying them appears a very obvious and a very important 
one. It is, at the same time, the only purpose which is evident 
in the accounts of Matthew and Mark, or of which it can be 
thought that they give any intimation. But it has been sup¬ 
posed that it was the design of our Lord to institute a rite com¬ 
memorative of himself, to be for ever connected with his re¬ 
ligion, and that he enjoined its observance on all his future 
followers. To this supposition it may seem a decisive objec¬ 
tion, that no mention is made of such a purpose or such an in¬ 
junction by the Apostle Matthew, who was present, nor by 
Mark, who may be reasonably believed to have preserved the 
apostolical tradition of the acts and words of Jesus, that is, the 
tradition of all those facts concerning them which the Apostles 
thought important to be published. 

For some further remarks on the supposition that Jesus in¬ 
tended to institute a rite commemorative of himself, see the 
note on Luke’s account of the Last Supper, eh. xxii. 19. 

29. “ And I tell you, I shall not drink hereafter 
of the produce of the vine, till the day when I 
shall drink a new kind with you in the kingdom 
of my Father.” 

“— a new kind,” kqiv6v . “ Olvov kgiv6v plures interpretantur 

mnum prccstantixis , exccllentiiis , qum tamcn vocabuli significatio 
e libris N. T. ct scriptis ITebrseorum vix probari poterit. Proc- 
plocet Theophylacti hujus vocis expositio, Kntvu rpfo ro>, alio modo , 
unter andern Umstlindcn> ut adeo Kaivov positum sit pro Kara 
koiv6v et Kaivis idem sit quod erfpop, quocum stepius commutari 
ostendit Gatackerus in Adversar. c. 28.” — Kuinoel. 
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Gataker (p. 724) thinks this passage illustrated by a com¬ 
parison of Mark xvi. 17, y\axra-ais Kaivais, with Acts ii. 4, ere pais 
yXaxro-atff. He says, “Aliud est vcos oivos, vinum novum, i. e. 

mustum , nuper expressum .Matth. ix. 17 ; aliud kqivos 

otvos, vinum novitium , nuper invectum , peregrinum , extraneum, 
alienum ab eo quod est in u$u” He then quotes passages from 
profane authors to show that kcuvos may be equivalent to 
crcpos, as denoting something of a different kind . He pro¬ 
ceeds : “ Hoc est ergo quod Dominus dicit; Vinum se amplius 
cum discipulis suis non gustaturum deinceps, donee kqwov rj 
trepov, vinum novum , aliusmodi, diver si plane generis ac na¬ 
tures ab eo, quod cum suis tunc sumebat, cum illis eisdem ad 
coelestes sedes translatis, ad mensam suam, in regno patris suo- 
que, bibat.” 

With regard to the figure of feasting, here used to denote the 
happiness of Heaven, as Gataker supposes, he refers to Luke 
xiv. 15 ; xxii. 30. 

41. “ The spirit may be ready, but the flesh is 
weak.” 

In this expression our Lord had, without doubt, reference to 
himself, and his immediate state of feeling. — MS. Notes of 
Lectures. 

51. “ And lo ! one of those who were with him 
drew his sword, and struck the servant of the high- 
priest, and cut off his ear.” 

Compare Mark xiv. 47. Matthew and Mark proceed at 
once to the main fact, that Jesus was seized upon by those sent 
to apprehend him, and then mention a circumstance by which 
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this was preceded, namely, the bold act of Peter. Luke and 
John do not narrate in the same order. See the note on John 
xviii. 3-13. 

52. “ For all who take the sword will perish by 
the sword.” 

These words cannot be understood as a universal proposition. 
Their meaning is limited by the circumstances in which they 
were spoken, and may be thus expressed: If you, my disci¬ 
ples, attempt to defend me or maintain my cause by the sword, 
you will perish by the sword. 

54. “But how then would the Scriptures be 
fulfilled 1 ” 

That the words of Jesus uttered at this time of confusion and 
dismay, when he was probably separated from most of his dis¬ 
ciples, would be accurately remembered and reported, is very 
improbable. Matthew, who sought for coincidences in the life 
of his Master with supposed prophecies of him, here ascribes 
words to Jesus which he himself doubtless understood as im¬ 
plying that the events taking place were in fulfilment of such 
prophecies; and so also does Mark. But should we regard 
these words as having been uttered just as reported, their 
meaning may be conceived to have been this: Your prophets 
and you have anticipated a great messenger from God; what 
they and you have anticipated, I am; but what is now takmg 
place is necessary in order that I may fully sustain the charac¬ 
ter and perform the offices of such a messenger. It is not ne¬ 
cessary to suppose that Jesus thought the predictions of the 
prophets miraculous or inspired, or believed them to be any- 
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thing more than expectations, founded on the peculiar relation 
to God in which the Jews were placed. 

58. “And Peter.sat down with those 

sent to apprehend Jesus.” 

Mera rav vTnjptrwj/, not “ with the servants,” for this would 
mean “domestic servants”; nor “with the officers,” for that 
would imply that they had some command. It denotes those 
who had just been sent to apprehend Jesus. See the use of 
virqperrjs elsewhere, and particularly in John’s Gospel. We 
have no single word in English corresponding to it. 

64. “ You are now about to see the Son of Man 
seated at the right hand of God, and coming on 
the clouds of heaven.” 

Compare Mark xiv. 62; Luke xxii. 69. The meaning of 
our Saviour was, There will be such displays of divine power 
in attestation of my divine mission, and such punishment will 
be inflicted on the Jewish nation for their rejection of me, as to 
leave no doubt of my being the Messiah. 

69. “ Surely you were with Jesus the Galilaean.” 

The force of kgl here and in verse 71 is merely intensive. 
It should not be rendered by “ even ” or “ also,” either of 
which terms must convey a false or indistinct meaning. Its 
effect may be imitated by using the word “ surely.” 

XXVII. 2. “ And having bound him, they car¬ 
ried him before Pontius Pilate, the governor, to 
deliver him up to him.” 

Here follows, in our Greek copies of Matthew, an account of 
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the repentance and death of Judas, which may be thus trans¬ 
lated : — 

“Then Judas, who had put him in their power, seeing that 
he was condemned, repented, and carried back the thirty pieces 
of silver to the chief priests and elders, saying, I have sinned 
in betraying the blood of an innocent man. But they said to 
him, What is that to us ? Do you look to it. And he threw 
down the money in the temple, and withdrew, and went and 
hanged himself. But the chief priests, taking the money, said, 
It is not lawful to put it into the sacred treasury, since it is the 
price of blood. And after consulting together, they determined 
to purchase with it the Potter’s Field, as a burial-place for 
strangers. Hence that field has been called the Field of Blood 
to this day. Then was fulfilled what was said by Jeremiah the 
prophet: — And they took the thirty pieces of silver , the price of 
him who was appraised , whom the children of Israel appraised, 
and they gave them for the Potter’s Field , as the Lord had ap¬ 
pointed for me” * 

On this passage, and the reasons for regarding it as an inter¬ 
polation, sec Genuineness of the Gospels, Yol. I. Additional 
Note A, Section Y. n. pp. lxiv. - Ixix. 

18. “ For he knew that Jesus had been brought 
before him through the malice of his accusers.” 

yap , otl dia <f) 06 vov 7rape8a > Kai ' qvtov. The persons spoken 
of in this verse were the accusers of Jesus, the members of the 
Sanhedrim, not the multitude mentioned just before as ad¬ 
dressed by Pilate. Compare Mark xv. 10: “For he knew 

* [See Zechariah xi. 12, 13. There is no passage in Jeremiah 
corresponding to the quotation.] 
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that the chief priests had brought Jesus before him through 
malice.” 

For other examples of a similar looseness of expression in 
the original, see the notes on Matthew xxi. 41; xxviii. 17. 

27-29. “Then the soldiers.platted a 

crown of thorns,” &c. 

■ 

Or, perhaps, “a crown of acanthus-leaves,” artyavov 
aKavQav. For a description of the acanthus or bear’s-foot, see 
Pliny, Hist. Nat. Lib. XXII. c. 34.—It appears from the 
whole account, that the crown was intended for mockery rather 
than torture. — MS. Notes of Lectures . 

32. “ And as they were going out of the city, 
they found a man, a Cyrenaean, Simon by name, 
whom they compelled to carry his cross.” 

Probably Simon was thus treated, because he was known to 
be an adherent of Christ, and the soldiers, therefore, took pleas¬ 
ure in insulting and tormenting him. 

33. “ And when they had come to a place called 
Golgotha, which means Place of the Skull ” 

“Place of the Skull”; — rather, simply “The Skull” as 
the name is given by Luke. The place was probably so called 
from a bare rock, presenting some resemblance to a human 
skull. The other explanations which have been given of the 
origin of the name seem to me wholly improbable. 


19* 
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42. “ He saved others; cannot he save himself?” 

The original cannot be adequately expressed in a translation. 
The meaning is: He delivered others from suffering and death, 
he cannot deliver himself. The enemies of Christ, as far as ap¬ 
pears from the Gospels, never questioned the reality of his mira- 
eles; they only contended that he performed them by power 
from Satan. We can hardly conceive a more deplorable state 
of mind than that of those who, witnessing his tortures, recol¬ 
lected his past works of mercy as a ground for derision. 

46. “ My God ! my God ! why hast thou for - 
saken me ? ” 

See Internal Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels, 

pp. 287-292. 

48. “And one of them immediately ran and 
took a sponge, and filled it with vinegar, and put 
it on a reed, and gave it to him to drink.” 

During the intervals of faintness and partial insensibility pro¬ 
duced by the agony of crucifixion, the soldiers appear to have 
offered drink to Jesus for the purpose of rousing him to a sense 
of his sufferings, and affording an occasion for the renewal of 
their scoffs. Luke (ch. xxiii. 36) says: “And the soldiers, 
too, mocked him, coming and offering him vinegar, and saying, 
If thou art the king of the Jews, save thyself.” Yet from the 
account of John (cli. xix. 28, 29) as well as from that of Mat¬ 
thew, one might infer that the person who offered him drink 
just before his death did it under an impulse of compassion. 
Nor is this inconsistent with the narrative of Mark (ch. xv. 36), 
though that narrative be in other respects irreconcilable with 
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this of Matthew. Mark ascribes to the individual offering drink 
words which Matthew assigns to the by-stand el’s, the purport 
of which must have been altogether different as used by one 
party or the other. 

52. “And the tombs were opened.” 

Here follow in our Greek copies of St. Matthew the words: 
“ And many bodies of saints who slept were raised, and, leav¬ 
ing their tombs, after his resurrection, went into the Holy City 
and appeared to many.” I have, for reasons which I have 
given elsewhere,* such doubts whether this passage made a 
part of the original Gospel, that I have not thought it proper 
to insert it in the text. 

55. “And many women were there looking on 
from a distance, who had followed Jesus from Gal¬ 
ilee to render him their services.” 

These were women who, as is mentioned by Luke (ch. viii. 
3), “ provided for his wants from what they possessed.” 

63. “ In three days I shall be restored to life.” 

“ In three days,” Mera rpels ^epar. Sec Kuinoel’s note. 
See also Reland, Antiq. Ilebr. p. 442, seqq. 

XXVIII. 2-4. (The descent of the angel, &c.) 

There seems no occasion to inquire from what source Mat¬ 
thew derived his account. Whatever the Roman soldiers may 
have been bribed to say publicly to the Jews, they would un¬ 
doubtedly communicate facts so marvellous to their own com- 

* Genuineness of the Gospels, Vol. I. Additional Note A, Section 
V. hi. pp. lxix.-lxxi. 
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pan ions, and being thus communicated, the report of them 
would soon spread. 

2. “ And lo! there had been a great commotion.” 

“ — there had been,” tyeWo. On the use of the aorist for 
the pluperfect, see Matthias's Greek Grammar, § 497; Winer, 
Gram. § 41. 5. There was a particular reason for thus using 
the aorist of yivofiai, as that verb has no pluperfect. 

u — commotion,” o-eitTfios. See Markland’s note in Bowyer’s 
Conjectures. See also the note on eh. xxiv. 7. 

11-15. (Report that the disciples of Jesus 
stole away his body while the guards slept.) 

See Internal Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels, 

pp. 233, 234. 

17. “ And seeing him, they prostrated them¬ 
selves before him; but they were in doubt.” 

“ But they were in doubt.” These words are obscure. As 
Jesus had appeared twice, and probably three times, to the 
Apostles, as we learn from John, they could have had no doubt 
about the reality of his resurrection. But it is not likely that 
they were the only persons present on this occasion. St. Paul 
(1 Cor. xv. 6) says that Jesus, after his resurrection, “ was seen 
by more than five hundred brethren at once.” This, it is rea¬ 
sonable to believe, occurred in Galilee, where far the greater 
part of his disciples resided. But the present meeting of the 
Apostles was by an appointment which we have no reason to 
think they were required to keep secret. If they did not keep it 
secret, all the disciples who heard of it would be likely to attend 
it; and it was probably at this time that Jesus appeared to a 
large number of them, as mentioned by St. Paul. 
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Supposing him, as is implied in Matthew’s narrative, to have 
appeared first at a distance, some or many of this number may 
have for a short time doubted whether it were he; though their 
doubts were afterward removed, when he came to the Apostles 
and addressed them. The fact is unimportant in itself, but was 
likely to make an impression upon the mind of an Apostle who 
was present. 

When, therefore, it is said that “ they were in doubt,” we may 
understand to be meant some or many of those present, beside 
the Apostles, whom the Evangelist has neglected to mention. 
This defective mode of narration, and inaccurate and ambiguous 
use of language, belong to the style of the Gospels. Unprac¬ 
tised in composition as the Evangelists were, they did not al¬ 
ways remember that what was present to their own minds might 
not be so to those of their readers; and still less did they 
anticipate, that readers at the distance of many centuries would 
rely solely upon them for information respecting their Master. 

For a change of the subject in two connected sentences 
equally striking, see Matthew xxvii. 17, 18, — and in two 
clauses of the same sentence, Mark xi. 6. 

19. u Go and make disciples from all nations, 
baptizing them to the Father, and to the Son, and 
to the Holy Spirit.” 

u The meaning of this is, Go and make converts of men of 
all nations, dedicating them by baptism, through which they are 
to make a solemn public profession of their faith, to the wor¬ 
ship of the Father, the only true God, to the religion which 
lie has taught men by his Son, and to the enjoyment of those 
holy influences and spiritual blessings which accompany its 
reception.” — Statement of Reasons , p. 153, where may be found 
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some remarks on the argument which this passage has been 
supposed to afford for the doctrine of the Trinity. 

[That the views of the author respecting baptism and some 
other subjects may be more fully understood, the following ex¬ 
tract is given from a private letter, dated the 6th of August, 
1852.] 

“ I do not think that it was the design of Christianity — in¬ 
tended, as it was, for a universal religion — to establish any 
institutions, any religious rites. Such institutions and rites can 
be of no value except as means of goodness. But when they 
are believed to be expressly commanded, there is great danger 
lest an observance of them should be regarded as in itself 
meritorious, as what the Catholics call an opus operatum , and 
should be substituted for the attainment of the end, for the 
moral goodness which it is their proper purpose to promote. 
This subject leads to discussions on which I will not enter, ex¬ 
cept so far as to express my opinion that there may be circum¬ 
stances in the case of a peculiar people, such as the Jews, which 
will render the positive appointment of religious rites a good 
more than counterbalancing the evils which naturally attend it. 

“But there are religious institutions which, if voluntarily 
adopted,— means of goodness, which, if resorted to from free 
choice, from a sense of their utility, — may be highly beneficial. 
So far as this is the case, their observance is virtually com¬ 
manded by God, and is not less obligatory than if enforced by 
express words. Such I consider the general observance of 
Sunday as a day of rest from labor, especially devoted to relig¬ 
ious and moral improvement, and one which through its mere 
observance by a community is a recognition of the truth and 
obligations of religion.” 
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I. 23-28. (The cure of the chemoniac at Ca¬ 
pernaum.) 

The 28 th verse implies that this miracle took place at the 
commencement of our Saviour’s public preaching at Caper¬ 
naum, as it seems to have been the first event which drew 
attention upon him in that part of the country. By a compar¬ 
ison with Matthew iv. 23 - 25, I think it appeal's that the 
account of it here is misplaced, and that it was performed, not 
on the day on which Jesus cured the mother-in-law of Peter, 
but at an earlier period. Matthew is the better authority, not 
merely as an Apostle, but as a resident at Capernaum. It does 
not appear that either Mark or Luke was a Galilaean. 

45. “ Jesus could no more go openly into the 
town.” 

By “ the town ” is meant Capernaum, the residence of 
Jesus when not engaged in his travels. So, in the next verse, 
“ the house ” is the house in which he usually dwelt in Caper¬ 
naum. 

Mark and Luke could not here have translated from a com- 
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mon document; nor could Matthew, Mark, and Luke, in the 
succeeding narrative. 

II. 4. 66 And not being able to get near him on 
account of the crowd, they removed a part of the 
awning over where he was, and, breaking through, 
let down the bed on which the paralytic was lying.” 

Compare Luke v. 19. 

u To understand the accounts of Mark and Luke, we must 
attend to the following considerations. 

“ Jesus was in the house in which he usually resided when 
in Capernaum, and which was probably owned by Peter. 
This, doubtless, was a small house, — the habitation of one 
who was not wealthy. 

“The more common notion has been, that Jesus was in a 
chamber of this house; and that the roof over the chamber in 
which he was, was broken through. But this, I think, is an 
error. 

“ There are two objections to this conception of the circum¬ 
stances of the case, either of which seems decisive. One is, 
that, when such a crowd was pressing to hear him, our Lord 
would not have retired to a chamber of a small house, that he 
might there address those only who could gain admission. The 
other is, that the breaking through of a roof over his head, with 
the inconvenience and disorder that it must have occasioned, 
would have been an act of such gross indecorum as is not to be 
imagined. 

“ In essential conformity, then, with an explanation given by 
Dr. Shaw (in his Travels, pp. 273-280), we are, I suppose, 
to conceive of Jesus as in the inner court of the house, the 
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II. 4.] 

place where, in the houses of Judtea and the neighboring coun¬ 
tries, a large company was always received. The bearers of 
the paralytic, not being able to make their way to him through 
the crowd, ascended to the flat, terraced roof of the house, pass¬ 
ing up stairs, which rose either from the porch or just by the 
entrance of the court, or perhaps passing over the roof of a 
neighboring house ; and from the roof where they were, they 
lowered the sick man down into the court. 

u There is no difficulty in thus understanding the account of 
Luke. Mark’s account requires a little further explanation. 
In this account, the word arty) 7 , rendered ‘roof’ in the Com¬ 
mon Version, denotes, I conceive, conformably to common uses 
of it, the awning stretched over the court, as an awning often 
was. This the bearers of the sick man partially removed ; but 
having done so, the parapet, which, according to the usual mode 
of building, ran along the roof over the court, probably about 
breast-high, as Shaw says it is at the present day, presented an 
obstacle to their purpose. Over the parapet they would not 
undertake to lift their burden; for this could not have been 
done with convenience or safety. They,accordingly made an 
opening through it, which Mark expresses by the word e£opu- 
i;avT tr , 1 breaking through/ without mentioning what was broken 
through. 

“ This is one instance, among many, of the imperfect style of 
narration found in the Evangelists. They did not advert to 
the fact, that what was clear to their own minds might not be 
equally clear to the minds of readers living many centuries after 
they WTOte. They thought only of those who were familiar 
with the scenes and circumstances to which their narratives 
related.”— Genuineness of the Gospels , Vol. I. pp. cxiii, cxiv, 
note. 
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18 — 22. The Evangelists evidently did not copy or 
translate from a common document; especially in verse 22. 
See Luke. 

23, seqq. From ch. ii. 23 to ch. iii. 6 the three Evan¬ 
gelists did not copy a common document. Nor did Mark eopy 
Matthew and Luke. 

26. “ In the days of Abiathar the high-priest.” 

These words are ascribed to Jesus by Mark alone. Prob¬ 
ably they are words introduced by the Evangelist himself, and 
they show a lapse of memory. According to the account in the 
Old Testament (1 Samuel xxi. 1 — 6) the event referred to oc¬ 
curred when Ahimelech, the father of Abiathar, was high-priest. 

III. 4. “ Is it lawful on the Sabbath to do good 
or to do evil % to save life, or to destroy ? ” 

The question of Jesus is to be understood as equivalent to au 
indignant affirmation, that it is as lawful to do good on the 
Sabbath as it is unlawful to do evil. It refers to the designs 
against his life which his enemies were then meditating. Its 
full meaning may be thus expressed: Is it unlawful for me to 
do good on the Sabbath, and is it lawful for you to do evil ? 
unlawful for me to save life, and lawful for you to kill ? 

T ~ 12. Matthew and Mark had here no common document. 

10. “ For he cured many, so that all who were 
diseased crowded upon him to touch him.” 

Note the implication here of what is expressed in Luke vi. 19. 

19 - 31. Note the disjointed narrative, and the use of 
avrov r in verse 23. 
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23. “ And calling the multitude to him.” 

That is, calling them into the inner court of Peter’s house, 
where he was. 

31-35. “ Then his kinsmen and his mother 
came, aud, standing without, sent to call him,” &c. 

This fact is not related by Luke in connection with the 
preceding discourse, but an incident to which it gave occasion 
(ch. xi. 27, 28). Luke’s account of it is misplaced (ch. viii. 
19-21). 

IV. 10 - 20. (Explanation of the parable of the 
sower.) 

Mark evidently did not copy Matthew. This appears also 
from the omission of the 18th verse of Matthew before the 
14th verse of Mark; and from the very defective language of 
the verses which follow. 

21, 22. See the note on Luke xii. 1-5. 

24, 25. “ And he said to them, Give heed to 

what you hear.For to him who has, more 

will be given,” &c. 

The meaning is, that the benefit to be received through the 
ministry of Jesus would be proportioned to the attention given 
to his teaching; that he who had the dispositions which would 
lead him to attend would receive new blessings, but that from 
him who wanted those dispositions, even his present advantages 
would be taken away. 


19 * 
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There seems to be sufficient reason for rejecting to Is aicovovatv 
from the text, but not for striking out teal TTpour^acTai vpiv, 
which appeal's to have been omitted by some transcribers only 
in consequence of the like ending of the preceding clause. 

26 - 29. “ The kingdom of God is as if a man 
should scatter seed upon the ground/’ &c. 

In this parable the religious truths taught by Jesus are com¬ 
pared to seed sown in the ground. Their growth and fruitful¬ 
ness would depend upon the minds into which they would be 
received. The mind must act for itself, and when the proper 
fruits of these truths should be produced, the harvest would 
come. God would gather to himself those in whom they were 
brought forth. 

30-32. (Parable of the mustard seed.) 

Not copied from Matthew or Luke. 

35. Observe the different use of avrois in this and the 
two preceding verses. 

36. “ And leaving the multitude, they took him 
with them, as he was, in the boat; and there were 
other boats with it.” 

The truth of the narration appeal's in this mention of an 
incidental and apparently unimportant particular. 

38. 44 And he was in the stern asleep on the 
rower’s seat.” 

It is not probable that Mark would mention anything so 
trifling as that the head of Jesus rested on a pillow, for this 
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must be the meaning of the rendering of the Common Version^ 
— “ asleep on a pillow.” Nor can to Trpoo-Kf^dXa iov be trans¬ 
lated “a pillow.” The article denotes that the thing spoken of 
was something definite belonging to the boat; and that npoa-Ke- 
cjiaXatov might be used to signify the cushion for rowers, or 
rather the leather covering of their seats, appears by the 
quotations from Hesychius and Suidas, given in Wetstein’s 
note on this verse. 

VI. 9. “ — and not to put on two tunics/’ 

This is the verbal rendering, yet the purport of the direction 
evidently was, not to forbid their wearing one tunic over 
another, but, as I conceive, to forbid their taking with them 
two tunics, one for common wear, and the other to be worn on 
particular occasions. See the note of Grotius. 

See Winer’s Biblisches Realworterbueh, I. 662. 

13. “And anointed many sick people with oil, 
and healed them.” 

The Jews appear to have used anointing with oil both as a 
natural remedy, in certain diseases, and as a religious ceremony, 
accompanied with prayer, through which they hoped to obtain 
from God the recovery of the sick person. See James v. 14, 
15. But, at first sight, it may well strike us with surprise, 
that individuals possessed of miraculous powers should have 
recourse either to a natural remedy, or to such a ceremony. 
The solution of the fact is to be found, I believe, in the want of 
confidence felt by the Apostles in their ability to perform mira¬ 
cles. Not being fully assured of their powers, they adopted in 
healing the sick such means as their countrymen had been 
accustomed to employ. The mission on which they had been 
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sent was their first essay as ministers of the new religion, and 

m 

it was after this time that the faith of Peter failed him in his 
attempt to walk on the water, and that the Apostles through 
their want of faith, that is, their want of confidence, could 
not cure the daemoniac boy while their Master was absent, 
and in consequence incurred his grave rebuke. (Matthew 
xvii. 14-21.) When the father of the boy says, “They 
could not cure him,” we are to understand, I think, that they 
would not undertake his cure. The same want of confidence 
continued through the ministry of their Master, as appears 
from the strong language concerning it which he addressed 
to them but a few days before his death. See Mark xi. 
22 - 24. 

Nor is it strange that uneducated men, like the Apostles, 
from the lower classes of society, should have apprehended but 
slowly the part which they had been called to act. Amid the 
astonishment produced by the miracles of their Master, under 
continual strong excitement from the scenes through which they 
were passing, perplexed by much in his character and circum¬ 
stances incongruous with their previous conceptions of the 
Messiah, and thrown into uncertainty in consequence of his 
being rejected and denounced by those whom they had been 
accustomed to obey as their religious guides, the minds of the 
Apostles could not readily settle down into any clear and steady 
convictions. But without such convictions, without an assured 
faith and distinct views of their duty and of their relation to 
God, to attempt to perform a striking miracle by a simple com¬ 
mand of their own might naturally seem to them an act of 
criminal rashness and hardihood. Exorcism, indeed, had been 
long professed by some among their countrymen, and lienee 
they might feel less reluctance in undertaking, according to the 
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common belief, to cast out daemons, or in other words, to cure 
those disorders which were ascribed to possession by evil spirits. 
But, as regards other diseases, we find, upon a full view of the 
case, no difficulty in believing that their timidity led them to 
make use of anointing with oil. 

14. From this verse to the end of the Gospel the order of 
events is the same in Mark and Matthew. 

52. “ For they did not comprehend, notwith¬ 
standing the miracle of the loaves ; for they were 
slow to understand.” 

u They did not comprehend.” That is, they did not compre¬ 
hend the nature and extent of the miraculous powers of Jesus; 
as we have before observed that they did not comprehend those 
powers which were proffered to themselves. (See the note on 
verse 13.) Jesus spoke to them in strong language of their 
dulness of mind, even after they had witnessed another miracu¬ 
lous supply of food to a multitude. See ch. viii. 17-21. 

In order to understand how this might be, we must recollect 
the previous character and circumstances of the Apostles, that 
they were men originally of little knowledge and very limited 
views, unaccustomed to reflect or reason ; that those who took 
the lead among them had been fishermen, and that it is not 
probable that the others had been engaged in occupations more 
likely to enlarge their minds. They had been suddenly called 
away from their ordinary pursuits, to become the followers of 
one whose character was to them a perpetual mystery, one who 
impressed them with deep awe, but who placed himself in con¬ 
stant opposition to inveterate religious prejudices and misappre¬ 
hensions which they shared in common with their countrymen. 
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As his followers, they were carried through a series of events 
altogether foreign from human experience, — events the most 
marvellous and astounding, breaking down, as it were, the bar¬ 
rier between the visible and the invisible world. It is with dif¬ 
ficulty that we can conceive the almost appalling sense of sub¬ 
limity with which a philosopher would have witnessed a miracle 
of Jesus. He, however, would at once have recognized it as a 
seal of divine authority. But the Apostles were not philoso¬ 
phers, and their notions concerning supernatural powers were 
as vague and unsettled as those of the rest of their countrymen. 
They were not prepared to draw those inferences which at 
once present themselves to our minds. They saw the miracles, 
but they did not distinctly refer them to their source, — the 
power of God in immediate action ; nor did they fully perceive 
and feel their true bearing as evidences that their Master was 
acting as God’s minister. They did not know that what had 
once occurred would occur again if he willed it. They were 
uncertain as to the extent of his powers; and hence, to the 
very close of his ministry, any miracle of an unusual character, 
as we perceive in the case of the blasting of the barren fig-tree 
but a few days before his death, excited their astonishment 
anew. 

Such were the individuals who were to be formed by Jesus 
to be ministers of his religion, and who at last became qualified 
for this, the highest office ever intrusted to human beings, 
except that which was given to himself. And such as we see 
in the passage remarked upon, and in others of a similar char¬ 
acter, were the accounts of themselves, 'which, in their sim¬ 
plicity, humility, and truth, they gave or sanctioned. 


" For they were slow to understand.” More literally, “ for 
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their minds were callous.” KapBia means, not 4 heart,’ but ‘mind,’ 
and neirapapevT}, literally 4 callous/ means 4 slow to understand/ 
4 dull of comprehension/ The true sense is not given in the 
Common Version, which renders, 44 For their hearts were har¬ 
dened.” 

VII. 3, 4. “ Now the Pharisees.never eat 

without washing their hands,” &c. 

Note the proof that Mark wrote for Gentile readers in this 
explanation of the customs of the Jews. 

There is one word in this passage, 7rvypjj> the meaning of 
which is so uncertain, that I have not attempted to render it. 
It relates to some peculiarity in the mode of washing. 

44 And on coming from the market, they do not eat till they 
have washed themselves.” See Kuinoel’s note. 

Brazen vessels appear to be mentioned, because earthen 
vessels, if polluted, were not purified by washing, but were 
broken. 

13. “And many like things do ye.” 

These words, which seem rather to take from than to in¬ 
crease the effect of what precedes, and which are not found in 
Matthew, may be conjectured to be an addition of some re¬ 
porter of our Lord’s discourse. 

24 — 30. (The cure of the daughter of the Syro- 
Phoenieian woman.) 

The difference between this and the corresponding account of 
Matthew (eh. xv. 21 — 28) is one of the many examples which 
show that perfect accuracy is not to be looked for in the ac- 
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counts of the Evangelists. As in the present instance, they 
often vary from each other in minor particulars, concerning 
which one writer or the other, or perhaps both, must have been 
in error. In regard to the event here related, the narrative 
of Matthew is preferable to that of Mark. He affords us a 
glimpse of the manner in which the feelings of the Apostles 
were affected by the entreaty of the woman for her little daugh¬ 
ter, and thus gives a new character to the account, suggesting 
the reason of the conduct of Jesus and of the language whieh 
he addressed to the woman. See the note on Matthew xv. 
21-28. 

31. “And again, leaving the neighborhood of 
Tyre, he returned, by way of Sidon, to the lake of 
Galilee, through the Decapolis.” 

It would appear that Jesus went round the northern ex¬ 
tremity of the lake of Galilee, and, coming on its eastern side, 
passed through the Decapolis to its shore. 

32-37. (The miraculous cure of a deaf man.) 

It may be doubted whether Mark was correctly informed 
respecting this miracle, or that reported by him in the next 
chapter, vv. 22-26. He relates in general more circumstan¬ 
tially than Matthew or Luke, and introduces the mention of 
incidents which are not essential to the main fact, and concern¬ 
ing which, therefore, there was particular liability to error. At 
the same time the powers of mind which he discovers afford no 
ground for supposing him able to exercise, in the few cases in 
whieh it might be required, any peculiar discrimination and 
judgment in regard to the accounts which he had heard. The 
narrative in these verses, and that referred to as in the next 
chapter, are found in his Gospel only. 
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When we compare the account here given with what is re¬ 
lated by Matthew xv. 29 — 31, that Jesus at this time and place 
cured many diseased and maimed persons, we can hardly sup¬ 
pose that he gave a strict charge that this particular miracle 
should not be published. Matthew mentions no injunction of 
secrecy whatever. Possibly the representation of Mark was 
founded on the circumstance, that Jesus, having retired for a 
time from the usual scenes of his ministry to escape from the 
excitement of the multitude and the plots of his enemies, di¬ 
rected those who were about him not to go around publishing 
to others the place where he was. But it is highly improbable 
that, while performing many miracles, he should have given a 
charge to the multitude that this particular one should be kept 
secret; especially as it was morally certain, that, in regard to 
the numerous miracles which he was perfor min g at the same 
time, and in the same neighborhood, such a charge would be 
wholly without effect. 

The thirty-seventh verse in Mark corresponds to the thirty- 
first in Matthew. In Matthew, the astonishment and admira¬ 
tion of the multitude are sufficiently accounted for. In Mark, 
we cannot understand how those feelings should have been so 
strongly excited by a miracle as little striking for a display of 
divine power as any which our Saviour performed. 

We can discern no reason for the extraordinary manner in 
which our Lord is said to have performed this miracle. But 
that he should have adopted this mode of performing it, without 
some sufficient and peculiar cause for doing so, is not to be be¬ 
lieved. With one exception, the other Evangelists represent 
his miracles as having followed immediately the simplest ex¬ 
pression of his will, without any intermediate fiction employed 
as if to effect them. The exception to which I refer is the 

VOL. II. 
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miracle of restoring sight to a blind man on the Sabbath, re¬ 
lated by John in the ninth chapter of his Gospel. But, as I 
believe, a satisfactory account may be given of the peculiar 
reason which led our Lord to perform this miracle in the man¬ 
ner in which he did. (See the note on John ix. G.) The fact, 
however, that he once performed a miracle in this manner may 
have given rise to erroneous reports that he performed others 
in a similar manner. 

Among the strange circumstances which, as Mark relates, 
attended this miracle, it is said that our Lord “ looked up to 
heaven and groaned.” No occasion appears for his having 
done so; and particularly, no reason for his having done so in 
performing this miracle more than in performing any other. 

Putting out of view the extraordinary manner in which 
Mark represents this miracle as having been performed, it is 
one of the least striking of the miracles of our Lord. It was 
the cure, not of a deaf and dumb man, but merely of a deaf man 
who had an impediment in his speech. It is unlikely, there¬ 
fore, that it should have been selected by the Apostles to have 
been preserved and promulgated among those oral accounts 
given by them of our Lord’s ministry, on which we believe the 
first three Gospels to have been founded. Accordingly, we 
find that it is not mentioned either by Matthew or by Luke. 

From all that has been said, we may, perhaps, conclude that 

Mark did not derive his narrative of this miracle from an 

« 

Apostle or an eyewitness. Besides the accounts of our Lord’s 
miracles given by the Apostles, many others must have been in 
circulation, and a large portion of these must have been more 
or less inaccurate. It belongs to the nature of events so mar¬ 
vellous and so exciting, that the reports of them should be 
mixed with fable, except when these reports are those of eye- 
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witnesses, conscientiously scrupulous to relate only the truth. 
We may suppose Mark to have been misled, in the case both 
of this miracle and of that related in the next chapter, by some 
account that had suffered from addition and corruption. 

VIII. 22 - 26. (The miraculous cure of a blind 
man.) 

This narrative, like that in ch. vii. 32-37, is peculiar to 
Mark. See the preceding note. 

22. 44 And he went to Bethsaida.” 

By the name Bethsaida some have supposed to be meant the 
city of Julias, on the east side of the Jordan, where that river 
enters the lake of Galilee at its northern extremity. But this 
supposition is untenable, as Mark calls the place of which he 
here speaks a village , or small town. It denotes, there¬ 
fore, the Bethsaida on the western shore of the lake, near Ca¬ 
pernaum, which is everywhere else in the Gospels intended by 
that name, unless Luke ix. 10 should be considered an excep¬ 
tion. See the note on that passage. 

IX. 12. 44 And he answered them, 4 Elijah is to 
come first, and reform all things! ’ ” 

Here, as in the corresponding passage in Matthew (xvii. 11, 
on which see the note), Jesus is to be understood as repeating 
the words of the teaehers of the Law, for the sake of remark¬ 
ing upon them. 

13. 44 They have treated him after their pleasure, 
as it has been written concerning him.” 

There being nothing in the Old Testament which can be 
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considered as applicable to the treatment of John the Baptist, 
we may believe the words, “as has been written concerning 
him,” to have been added in process of time to the oral report 
of what was actually said by Jesus. It was the tendency of 
the age, of which his followers partook, to suppose whatever 
concerned the Messiah to have been, in one way or another, 
predicted in the Old Testament. 

26. “And uttering a cry, and convulsing him 
much, it came out of him. And he was as if 
dead ; so that many said, He is dead.” 

The violence of the disease, manifested at the very moment 
before the cure, showed the reality of the miracle. 

33-50. (Jesus rebukes the rivalship among his 
Apostles.) 

The imperfection of this narration, from which alone we 
could not discern the connection and bearing of the different 
parts, appears by a comparison of it with that of Matthew (ch. 
xviii.). The account of Luke (ch. ix. 46 — 50) is still more 
brief and defective. 

38. “We saw one not of our company casting 
out daemons by your name, and we forbade him, 
because he is not of our company.” 

“— one not of our company,” &e. Both the clauses, or ovk 
aKoAov^cT ypWj and otl ovk aKo\ovdet r}fiiv t are, I think, to be re¬ 
tained. Transcribers, perceiving that one of them was superflu¬ 
ous, sometimes struck out the former and sometimes the latter. 

The person mentioned by John, though not a follower of 
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Jesus, regarded him as possessed of very extraordinary powers, 
so that his name might be used in exorcism, as that of Solomon 
had been by the Jews. (See Josephus, Antiq. Jud. Lib. VIII. 
c. 2. § 5.) In this state of mind he was prepared to be a be¬ 
liever. The purpose of what was said by Jesus (vv. 39, 40) 
appears to have been to repress the disposition of the leading 
Apostles to exercise authority not only over his other followers, 
but over those who might be disposed to become his followers. 
There liad probably been a dissension between James and John 
on the one part, and Peter on the other, about the exercise of 
such authority in the particular case which John laid before his 
Master. 

39. “No one who does a marvel in my name 
can at the same time speak ill of me.” 

“ — at the same time,” or “ immediately,” ra^u* So Len- 
fant, en meme temps . 

41. “Whoever shall give you a cup of water to 
drink, because you are followers of the Messiah, 
will not fail of his reward.” 

This verse is to be taken as connected with the thirty-seventh. 

“ — because you are followers of the Messiah,” ovopan on 
XpivTov tore. This is the only place in the Gospels in which 
the disciples arc spoken of as “ being the Messiah’s,” or “ being 
followers of the Messiah.” That this character is ascribed to 
them here, corresponds with the purpose of the discourse. 

49. “For every one will be salted with fire, and 
every sacrifice will be salted with salt.” 

“For every one will be salted with fire.” That is, Every 

20 * 
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one of the wicked will be sprinkled with fire as with salt. It 
is not uncommon in an antithetical sentence for the leading 
word to be used in one of the clauses in a sense very remote 
from its primary signification, and this license particularly 
occurs in the Oriental style. 

“ And every sacrifice will be salted with salt.” There is 
here an allusion to the Jewish practice of sprinkling sacrifices 
with salt. (See Leviticus ii. 13.) The word salt is used met¬ 
aphorically with reference to its being regarded as an emblem 
of purity and incorruption, that purity and incorruption with 
which they would be endued who offered themselves up to 
God. 

X. 32. “ And they were on the road going up 
to Jerusalem, and Jesus was leading the way; and 
they were astonished, and followed him in fear.” 

The astonishment and fear of the diseiplcs arose from our 
Saviour’s taking this journey to Jerusalem, where his life had 
repeatedly been in danger, and where, as they knew, he was 
particularly exposed to the malice and power of his enemies. 
See John v. 16, 18; vii. 1, 30; viii. 20, 40, 59 ; x. 31, 39; 
especially xi. 8 and 16. 

Compare verse 17. 

XI. 12-14. (The withering of the barren fig- 
tree.) 

Though the season for figs had not come, there might have 
been a few remaining on the tree throughout the winter, and 
ripening among the leaves in spring, as is sometimes the case. 
But it is not probable that Jesus expected to find any fruit, thus 
out of season, on a tree by the road-side exposed to passers-by. 
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The whole transaction was symbolical of the character and fate 
of the Jewish nation, — of the punishment about to be inflicted 
upon it for yielding no fruits. The thoughts in the mind of 
Jesus are explained by the parable in which he had, probably 
but a short time before, compared the nation to a barren fig- 
tree (Luke xiii. 6 - 9), and by that delivered on this or the 
next day, in which he represented the Jews as husbandmen 
who of the produce of the vineyard intrusted to them returned 
nothing to the owner. (Matthew xxi. 33 - 44; Mark xii. 1—11.) 
It is a common figure to call good works fruits . 

We may conceive of Jesus as returning in the morning from 
Bethany by the road over the Mount of Olives, whence Jeru¬ 
salem lay displayed before him, his mind oppressed with the 
thoughts of what he was to find in the city which he was just 
about to enter, and of the little effect which had been or would 
be produced upon his countrymen by his ministry, now almost 
ended. The Apostles were probably surprised at his looking 
for any fruit from the fig-tree. So vain he felt it was to ex¬ 
pect fruit from the Jewish nation ; and the consequent ruin of 
the nation he typified by the miracle he performed. He fore¬ 
saw its destruction now, as when, the day before, in approach¬ 
ing Jerusalem, he beheld the city and wept over it. 

On the difference between the accounts of Matthew and 
Mark, see Genuineness of the Gospels, Vol. I. p. cxxv, seq. 

16. “ And suffered no one to carry any article 
through the temple. 51 

The meaning seems to be, that, besides removing those traf¬ 
fickers who were stationary, he suffered no one to go about the 
courts of the temple, bearing articles for sale. 
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XII. 1. “ And he spoke to them in parables.” 

Mark himself relates only one parable ; Matthew, however, 
gives others. The mention of parables, therefore, in this place, 
may tend to confirm the truth of both histories. 

5. Note the irregular construction of the original. 

19. Note the very inartificial construction. 

XIII. 33. “Take care, be vigilant, and pray;” &c. 

A general direction, founded on the preceding prophecy, to 
be always prepared for the coming of the Lord. 

XIV. 12. “ And on the first day of Unleavened 
Bread, when the lamb for the Passover is killed.” 

These words afford proof that Mark wrote for Gentiles, for 
whom the explanation was necessary. 

15. “ And he will show you a large upper room, 
ready furnished.” 

“ — ready furnished ” ; more literally, “ furnished with 
couches ”; prepared, that is, with couches for reclining on 
at table. 

69. (The denial of Peter.) 

Note the discrepance from Matthew. Luke differs from both 
Matthew and Mark. In this account concerning Peter, the 
great correspondence between Matthew and Mark seems to 
show that they had both derived their information immediately 
from Peter. Luke received his at second hand, and John 
relates from personal knowledge. It is very remarkable that 
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the story, being of such a character, is related by all four of the 
Evangelists. 

TO. The clause kqX tj XaXcd aov ofiotafctj marked as doubtful 
by Griesbach, was omitted in some manuscripts through the like 
ending of the preceding clause in the original. Were there an 
interpolation here, the language of Matthew would have been 
copied. 

72. “ And he wept bitterly.” 

Kat cirifiaKvv e/cXate. — ’Ett iftdWo (with an ellipsis of iavrdtf ) 
often implies doing a thing with violence; and is here, I believe, 
to be so understood. Schleusner gives the same sense to the 
passage. Peter undoubtedly would express himself very strong¬ 
ly when speaking of his own feelings; and the uncommon use 
of language here was perhaps derived from him. 

XV. 21. “ — one Simon, a Cyrenaean,.(the 

father of Alexander and Rufus).” 

This particular specification, and the mention of the names 
of three individuals, affords evidence of the facts related. But 
it may be further observed, that, according to early accounts, 
Mark wrote his Gospel at Rome, while there as the companion 
of Peter, for the immediate use of the disciples of the Apostle. 
Now in mentioning Simon as the father of Alexander and Ru¬ 
fus, he assumes that the two last-named individuals are likely 
to be known to many of his readers; and, corresponding with 
this, we find a Rufus residing at Rome, to whom St. Paul sends 
a salutation (Romans xvi. 13), and an Alexander likewise at 
Rome, whom he speaks of as having done him much evil (2 
Timothy iv. 14), both, it is evident, persons well known to the 
Christians in that city. 
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41. “ And Salome, who had accompanied him 
in Galilee.” 

Salome is mentioned by name nowhere in the New Testa¬ 
ment except here and in the first verse of the next chapter. 
From a comparison of the verse before us with Matthew xxvii. 
56, it has been conjeetured that she was the wife of Zebedee, 
and the mother of John the Evangelist and James his brother. 

XVI. 1. “And the Sabbath being past, Mary 
of Magdala, and Mary the mother of James, and 
Salome, bought perfumed oils to anoint the body 
of Jesus.” 

The observance of the Sabbath ending at sunset on Saturday, 
they bought the ointments after that hour. 


(The conclusion of Mark’s Gospel, being verses 
9-20 of the Received Text.) 

As has already been remarked (see before, pp. 5, 6), “there 
is ground for believing that the last twelve verses of this Gos¬ 
pel were not written by the Evangelist, but were added by 
some other writer to supply a short conclusion to the work, 
which some cause had prevented the author from completing.” 
See Genuineness of the Gospels, Yol. I. Additional Note A, 
Section Y. iv. pp. lxxii. - lxxx. 

The passage in question may be thus translated: — 

“ But Jesus, having risen early the first day of the week, ap¬ 
peared first to Mary of Magdala, from whom he had cast out 
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seven daemons. She went and told those who had been with 
him, who were mourning and weeping. But when they heard 
that he was alive and had been seen by her, they did not 
believe it. 

“ Afterwards, as two of them were walking into the country, 
he appeared to them in another form. And these went and 
told the others, who would not believe even them. 

a Afterwards he appeared to the eleven as they were at 
table, and reproached them for their want of faith and their 
perversity in not believing those who had seen him after his 
resurrection. 

u And he said to them, Go to all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to the whole creation. He who believes and is baptized 
will be safe; he who disbelieves will be condemned. And 
these signs shall accompany those who believe; in my name 
they shall cast out daemons ; they shall speak new languages ; 
they shall take up serpents ; if they drink any deadly thing, it 
shall not hurt them; * they shall lay their hands on the dis¬ 
eased, and they shall be made well. 

“ Then, after the Lord had spoken to them, he was taken up 
into heaven, and sat down at the right hand of God. And they 
went forth and preached everywhere, the Lord working with 
them, and confirming their teaching by the miracles accompany- 

* *1 99 

mg it. 


* This passage appears to be founded on the figurative language 
used by our Lord which is preserved by Luke, ch. x. 19. 
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I. 1-4. (Luke’s Introduction to his Gospel.) 

“ Different interpreters have understood some of the expres¬ 
sions in this passage in different ways; but with variations 
which do not affect the main purpose for which I have quoted 
it I have adopted that sense of the words which seems to me 
most probable. In the last clause, my rendering is different 
from any that I recollect to have seen (‘ that you may know the 
truth concerning the relations which you have heard’). Most 
modern expositors agree in effect with the Common Version, 
in understanding St. Luke as meaning, ‘that thou mightest 
know the certainty of those things wherein thou hast been in¬ 
structed ’; that is, that thou mightest know that they are cer¬ 
tain. But the words of Luke*are, iva cViyvai? Trepl £>v KaTTjxqdrjs 
Xtiyajp tt)v dcr^aXctav, and I conceive \6yajv in the genitive to de¬ 
pend upon 7 r€pi and not upon d(T<f)n\ctav. The obvious meaning 
of St. Luke, if his words are to be thus constructed, is, that he 
wrote in order that Theophilus might know ttjv acrefraXcLav, ‘ what 
was to be relied upon,’ that is, ‘ the truth,’ in relation to the 
accounts he had heard. This meaning seems best to suit the 
context. A proper cause is assigned for the composition of an 
accurate history by one who had diligently inquired into the 
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facts; while, if the object of Luke had only been to assure 
Theophilus of the certainty of what lie had already heard, it 
may seem that liis simple affirmation would have been most to 
the purpose. To an unbeliever or a skeptic of those times, the 
mere history of Luke would have afforded no new evidence. 
A believer, as there is no reasonable doubt that Theophilus 
was, had been already convinced of the truth of Christianity; 
and if the term Aoyoi is, as I conceive, to be understood in the 
sense of ‘ narratives ’ respecting the life of Christ, St. Luke 
surely did not mean to vouch for the truth of all that Theophi¬ 
lus might have heard. Many incorrect and false accounts re¬ 
specting Christ must have been in circulation in the times of 
the Apostles; accounts which first were contradicted by their 
oral narratives, and afterwards by the written narratives of the 
Evangelists ; and it is, I think, a want of attention to this fact 
which has prevented the words of Luke from being correctly 
understood .”—Genuineness of the Gospels , Yol. I. pp. clxxi, 
clxxii, note. 

See also the same work, Yol. I. pp. cli, clii. 

I. 5-II. 52. (Narrative of the birth of John 
the Baptist, and of the nativity and early life of 
Jesus.) 

“ I agree with many critics in supposing that the account of 
the nativity given by Luke existed in a written form in He¬ 
brew, previously to the composition of his Gospel, in which he 
inserted a translation of it, perhaps his own, perhaps one 
already made. The language differs from that of the rest of 
his Gospel, as being more conformed to the Hebrew idiom; 
and the cast of the narrative has something of a poetical, and 
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even fabulous character, very different from the severe sim¬ 
plicity with which lie, in common with the other Evangelists, 
relates events in his own person. But his adopting this narra¬ 
tive proves that he regarded it as essentially true ; and he 
would not have so regarded it, had not the main fact of the 
miraculous birth of Jesus been believed to be true by the Apos¬ 
tles and other early Christians w r ith whom he associated. Now, 
considering that two and probably three of the Apostles * were 
relatives of Jesus, and that others of their number, as John, 
were familial* with his mother and family, there can be no 
doubt that the belief of the Apostles rested on information 
derived from them.” — Genuineness of the Gospels , Vol. I. pp. 
lvii, lviii. 

“ When we turn to the narrative of Luke, no important diffi¬ 
culties will, I think, present themselves to the mind of one who 
has not determined to reject the belief of all miraculous inter¬ 
position. The narrative is, as I have said, in a style rather 
poetical than historical. It was probably not committed to 
writing till after the death of Mary, and of all the other indi¬ 
viduals particularly concerned. With its real miracles, the 
fictions of oral tradition had probably become blended ; and the 
individual by whom it was committed to writing probably added 
what he regarded as poetical embellishments. It is not neces¬ 
sary to believe, for example, that Mary and Zechariah actually 
expressed themselves in the rhythmical language of the hymns 
ascribed to them; or to receive as literal histoiy the whole 
account respecting the birth of John the Baptist, or of the dif¬ 
ferent appearances of an angel announcing himself as Gabriel. 

“ * James the son of Alpheus and his brother Juda 9 , and probably 
Simon the Zealot.” See the note on Matthew xiii. 55. 

21 * 
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With our present means of judging, however, we cannot draw 
a precise line between the truth and what has been added to 
the truth. But in regard to the main event related, the mirac¬ 
ulous conception of Jesus, it seems to me not difficult to discern 
in it purposes worthy of God. Nothing could have served 
more effectually to relieve him from that interposition and em¬ 
barrassment in the performance of his high mission, to which 
he would have been exposed on the part of his parents, if born 
in the common course of nature. It took him from their con¬ 
trol, and made them feel, that in regard to him they were not 
to interfere with the purposes of God. It gaye him an abiding 
sense, from his earliest years, that his destiny on earth was 
peculiar and marvellous ; and must have operated most power¬ 
fully to produce that consciousness of his intimate and singular 
connection with God, which was so necessary to the formation 
of the character he displayed, and to the right performance of 
the great trust committed to him. It corresponds with his 
office; presenting him to the mind of a believer as an individ¬ 
ual set apart from all other men, coming into the world with 
the stamp of God upon him, answerably to his purpose here, 
which was to speak to us with authority from God.” — Ibid* 
Vol. I. pp. lxiii, lxiv. 

See also the same work, Vol. I. pp. 80, 81. 

I. 5. “ Of the family of Abijah.” 

See 1 Chronicles xxiv. 10. 

15. “ Neither wine nor any strong drink will 
he drink.” 

That is, He will lead the life of a Nazarite. See Numbers 
vi. 2, 3. — MS. Notes of Lectures . 
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32. “ He shall be great, and a son of the Most 
High.” 

See before, p. 30, note 

62. “ Then they questioned his father, by signs, 
how he would have him named.” 

This seems to be an oversight in the account, as nothing be¬ 
fore or after would lead us to suppose that Zecliariah was deaf 
as well as dumb. 

II. 7. “ And she.laid him in a stable, be¬ 

cause there was no room for them in the inn.” 

On the prevailing tradition that our Lord was born in a cave, 
see Genuineness of the Gospels, Yol. I. p. 223. “ At the pres¬ 
ent day, in the East, caves, it is said, are sometimes used for 

stables.The alleged cave of the Nativity is still shown 

at Bethlehem.” 

34. “ Lo ! this child is appointed for the falling 
and rising of many in Israel.” 

That is, He will produce great changes. Those who are on 
high will be brought down, and those who are low will be 
raised. — MS. Notes of Lectures. 

35. “— so that the thoughts of many minds 
will be revealed.” 

In the time of the Messiah the principles of men will be 
thoroughly tried, and the true character of many will be made 
manifest. — MS. Notes of Lectures. 
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III. 1. “In the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Tiberius Caesar.” 

The fifteenth year of Tiberius began the nineteenth of 
August, A. D. 28. 

7. Compare Matthew iii. 7, and note the imperfect narra¬ 
tive of Luke. 

23. “ And Jesus was about thirty years old when 
he began his ministry.” 

“— when he began his ministry.” The sense in which 
Luke here uses apxtycvos is determined by his use of dp^ap€vos y 
Acts i. 22. Compare also Acts x. 37. 

IV. 21. “Now has this scripture which you 
have heard been fulfilled.” 

The passage of Isaiah here referred to (lxi. 1, 2) relates to 
the commission of the prophet to announce to the Jews their 
approaching deliverance from captivity. Our Saviour simply 
meant to represent its language as applicable to himself. — MS. 
Notes of Lectures . 

On the use of the verb irXrjpovv, to fulfil , see the note on 
Matthew iv. 14. 

25 — 27. See 1 Kings xvii. 9 ; 2 Kings v. 1 - 14. 

31. “ Capernaum, a town of Galilee.” 

“A town of Galilee ”: — an explanation intended for Gentiles. 

40. “ All the sick.” 

Note the looseness of the expression, Travrf f oo-tu. 
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V. 1-11. (The miraculous draught of fishes. 
Peter, James, and John become followers of Jesus.) 

Compare Matthew iv. 18-20 and Mark i. 16-18, where 
different circumstances are related, but such as are not incon¬ 
sistent with the narrative of Luke. The account in John i. 
35-42 relates to an earlier period, when Peter and the other 
disciples there mentioned first became acquainted with Jesus, 
but did not, as on the present occasion, leave their occupation 
to become his followers. — MS. Notes of Lectures . 

Matthew and Mark represent the call of Peter as taking 
place before the public appearance of Jesus at Capernaum. 
On the want of chronological order in Luke's Gospel, of which 
the misplacement of this event is one example, see Genuineness 
of the Gospels, Vol. I. p. cxviii, note. 

12. “ And when he was in one of the towns,” 
&c. 

According to Matthew (ch. viii. 1 — 5), the cure of the leper 
was performed near Capernaum. “In Luke’s Gospel there 
are many clear indications that he had but an imperfect knowl¬ 
edge of the succession of events, and was often uninformed of 
the particular place where they occurred.” — Genuineness of 
the Gospels , Vol. I. p. exvii, where see the note. 

19. “They got oil the top of the house, and 
lowered him down from the roof, on his bed, into 
the midst, before Jesus.” 

u — from the roof,” Bia tS>v Kfpd/xoji/, — “ which is equivalent 
to the Latin per tegulas, and does not, any more than the Latin 
words, signify i through the tiling/ or 4 through the roof.’ To 
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render verbally, we should say 4 by way of the roof/ but the 
meaning is here more intelligibly expressed by saying 4 from 
the roof.’ — See Wetstein’s N. T. Vol. I. pp. 558, 559, and 
Kypke’s Observationes Saerae, I. 230. See also Shaw’s Trav¬ 
els, pp. 273-280 .”—Genuineness of the Gospels , Vol. I. p. 
cxii, note. 

See, further, the note on Mark ii. 4. 

VI. 1. “ And on the Sabbath called Deutero - 
proton 

It cannot be ascertained what is meant by the epithet Deu- 
teroproton , but the Sabbath mentioned must have been after the 
Passover, for at the Passover neither barley nor wheat was 
ripe enough for the grains to be rubbed out by the hand. 

Perhaps the Sabbath following the Pentecost [the first 
Sabbath after the second in order of the three great Jewish fes¬ 
tivals] is intended. See Appendix, Note B, p. 492. 

12-49. (The Sermon on the Mount.) 

44 It is, I think, evident, that Luke confounded the discourse 
called the Sermon on the Mount, which Jesus, as related by 
Matthew, delivered before his public appearance in Capernaum, 
with that which he addressed to his Apostles immediately after 
their appointment (Matthew ch. x.). Luke (ch. vi. 12-49) 
represents our Saviour upon this occasion, not as giving to his 
newly-appointed Apostles the appropriate directions referring 
to their peculiar duties, which according to Matthew, himself 
an Apostle, he actually did, but as delivering the Sermon on 
the Mount; at the close of which he relates, that Jesus entered 
Capernaum, and cured the servant of a centurion. To the last 
events, Matthew assigns the same relative order in reference 
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to the Sermon on the Mount. By Luke, the whole appears to 
have been introduced out of its proper place.” — Genuineness 
of the Gospels , Vol. I. pp. cxviii, cxix, note. 

17. “ And Jesus descended the mountain with 
them, and stood on the plain, where was a crowd 
of his disciples, and a great number of people from 
all Judrea and Jerusalem and the sea-coast of Tyre 
and Sidon.” 

The crowd of disciples and others who followed Jesus were 
mostly Galileans. Hence it is that those from Judaea, partic¬ 
ularly Jerusalem, and from the sea-coast of Tyre and Sidon, 
are especially mentioned. 

20. See the note on Matthew v. 3. 

27 — 36. Some confusion is produced in these verses by 
blendiDg together precepts relating to three different, though 
closely allied subjects, — the love of enemies, irresistance to in¬ 
jury, and disinterested benevolence toward all men,—especially 
as the precepts relating to the first and last subjects are of 
universal obligation, while those enforcing the passive endur¬ 
ance of wrong were founded on the peculiar circumstances of 
the Apostles and first disciples of Christ. This confusion does 
not exist in Matthew. 

38. Note the use of fiwo-ouo'ii' without a subject expressed. 
See Vorstius de Hebraismis, p. 578. 

39 - 45. “ Then he spoke to them in a figure: 
— Can the blind lead the blind ? ” &c. 

The sayings of Jesus contained in these verse9 appear to 
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have been brought together by Luke with reference to the 
qualifications of a moral and religious teacher required in his 
Apostles and others of his disciples. To this subject they are 
applicable , and had, we may readily suppose, been occasionally 
applied in the oral discourses of the Apostles; but many of them, 
as we may judge from the. connection in which they stand in 
Matthew, were not uttered in direct relation to it by Jesus him¬ 
self. Thus, according to the latter Evangelist, the figure of the 
blind leading the blind was used to express the ignorance of the 
Pharisees concerning true religion, and the consequent danger 
that men would be led to destruction under their guidance; * 
— the language respecting a straw in our brother’s eye and a 
beam in our own relates to the disposition to censure the faults 
of others while we commit much greater ourselves; f — the 
direction to judge of men by their deeds, as a tree is judged of 
by its fruit, was not uttered by Jesus in enforcing upon his 
Apostles the proper qualifications for their mission, but in warn¬ 
ing them against the false teachers among the Jews ; f — and 
in speaking of bringing forth words from the good or evil store¬ 
house of the mind (or heart), he referred to the injurious lan¬ 
guage of those false teachers, the Pharisees, concerning himself 
and his works. § 

For further remarks on this passage, and on the general 
character of St. Luke’s reports of our Saviour’s discourses, see 
Genuineness of the Gospels, Vol. I. pp. exeix.-eci. 

VII. 1-10. (The cure of the centurion’s servant.) 

Matthew and Luke did not here copy a common document, 
nor did Luke copy Matthew. 

* Matthew xv. 14. f Matthew vii. 3-5. 

| Matthew vii. 16 - 18 ; see also xii. 33. § Matthew xii. 34, 35. 
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5. “ It was he who built our synagogue.” 

The mode of expression in the original implies that there 
was but one synagogue in Capernaum; and this, it appears, 
was built by a Roman centurion. Josephus (Vit. c. 72) speaks 
of the town , Kap.Tj t not city of Capernaum. Compare tt}s ovva - 
yayTjs, ch. viii. 41. 


11. “ Soon after, he was going to a town called 


Nai'n. 




The town of Nai’n still exists under that name. It was 
fifteen or sixteen miles distant, in a straight line, from Caper¬ 
naum, towards the southwest, lying near the southern side of 
Mount Tabor. 


47. “Therefore I say to you, Her many sins 
have been forgiven; for she has loved much.* 
But he to whom little is forgiven loves little.” 

The conduct of the woman who anointed the feet of Jesus 
showed that she had been strongly affected by his character 
and preaching. She was manifesting her deep reverence and 
love for him, as a teacher of reformation and of hope. She 
felt shame and sorrow for her past life, and was prepared with 
her whole heart to be his disciple. Her sins were done away 
in the sight of God by her present affections and purposes. 
She was forgiven because she loved much. But Simon, who, 
it appears, was an unbelieving Pharisee, had the low and erro- 


* Or perhaps this sentence should be rendered as follows: — 
“ For this cause, I say to you, her many sins have been forgiven,— 
because she has loved much.” 
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neous notions of duty common to his class ; he was insensible 
to the necessity of reformation for himself and others ; and con¬ 
sequently felt no gratitude to God for the means of moral im¬ 
provement which he was affording, and no respect or affection 
for his minister. 

In the discourse of Jesus there is a want of verbal adaptation 
between the parable and the application of it. In the former, 
love is represented as the consequence of the favor received ; 
in the latter, as the cause of obtaining favor. But it is with 
this as with other parables. We must not look for a literal 
counterpart, answering throughout to the figurative representa¬ 
tion. The main purpose is alone to be regarded. 

The whole force of the parable (which in this respect resem¬ 
bles the parable of the good Samaritan) consists in its implied 
bearing and indirect application. No other truth is directly 
brought into view by it, but that it is natural for men to feel 
gratitude in proportion to the benefits they have received. The 
implied inference might have been expressed by Jesus in these 
words : It is natural for men- to feel gratitude for my religion 
in proportion to the benefit which they have received from it. 

But in order to be benefited by it, they must have a sense 
of its value. They must feel gratitude and love for the new 
means afforded them of delivering themselves from sin, and of 
attaining moral purity, virtue, and happiness. Of such feelings 
reformation, and consequently the forgiveness of sin, were the 
natural result. When existing as strongly as they did in the 
poor woman who presented herself to our Lord, they showed 
that an essential change of character had already taken place. 
Her sins had been forgiven. 

The blessings which God bestowed on men by Christianity 
were gratuitous favors, like those of a creditor who remits debts 
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which are due to him. They were favors to which neither 
men in general, nor the Jews in particular, had established any 
claim. This is another truth meant to be inculcated by the 
parable. But those blessings did not consist in the arbitrary 
remission of sins like the arbitrary cancelling of a debt. They 
consisted in the new light, the new motives, and the new im¬ 
pulses, through which God was acting on the minds of men to 
lead them to reformation and goodness. It was through a true 
estimate of these blessings that those affections were called 
forth which our Lord sums up under the name of love, and 
which were the necessary foundation of moral improvement 
and deliverance from sin. It is not to be supposed that the 
love which he intended was a feeling corresponding to that of 
a debtor to whom a creditor has remitted his claims; that is, a 
feeling arising merely from the belief of any one that he is 
not to be punished for the sins of which he has been guilty. 
The love intended by our Lord was essentially the love of 
goodness, leading to reformation and virtue, and thus to deliver¬ 
ance from sin and its consequences. 

“ But he to whom little is forgiven loves little.” This is one 
of the common modes of expression in which more is implied 
than is directly said. The meaning is : He to whom nothing is 
forgiven has no love. The words of Jesus are to this effect: 
He who under the influences and excitements of my religion 
has not reformed himself, and thus obtained the forgiveness of 
his sins, has no love of goodness. There is in these words a 
reference to Simon. It would be a strange misunderstanding 
of them to suppose that Jesus meant to say, that in proportion 
to the small number of any one’s sins, that is, in proportion to 
his moral excellence, he would feel less love to God for his 
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goodness displayed in Christianity. Yet in this sense only 
would they correspond verbally with the parable. 

VIII. 3. “ — who provided for his wants from 
what they possessed.” 

Compare Mark vi. 8. 

IX. 10. “ He withdrew to an uninhabited place 
belonging to a city called Bethsaida.” 

We may suspect that there is here an error in Luke’s narra¬ 
tive. The place which is eommonly, probably everywhere else, 
in the Gospels intended by the name Bethsaida, was a town on 
the western shore of the lake of Galilee, but a few miles distant 
from Capernaum, But we learn from the three other Evan¬ 
gelists that Jesus crossed the lake from Capernaum to its 
eastern shore. 

On the eastern shore, or rather at the head of the lake, there 
was another place in Gaulonitis, in the dominions of Philip, 
which had formerly been called Bethsaida, and which probably 
in the time of our Lord was still so called by the common 
people. It had been built up by Philip into a city, and was 
named by him Julias, in honor of Julia, the daughter of Augus¬ 
tus. It is several times mentioned by Josephus (particularly 
Antiq. Jud. Lib. XVIII. c. 2. § 1; De Bell. Jud. Lib. III. c. 
10. § 7). This place likewise was but a short distance, not ten 
miles, from Capernaum (whichever may be thought the most 
probable site of that town), lying on the left or easterly bank 
of the Jordan where it entered the lake. 

In order to conform Luke’s account to those of the three 
other Evangelists, we must suppose that by Bethsaida he meant 
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the city of Julias, and by “an uninhabited place,” some place, 
as one of the neighboring mountains, which was under the juris¬ 
diction of the city. The latter circumstance, it would seem, 
could be referred to only for the purpose of marking its prox¬ 
imity to Julias or Bethsaida. But supposing the multitude to 
have been near the city, the Apostles would hardly have pro¬ 
posed to send them to the villages and the country round about 
to procure food. 

It is also said by Luke, as well as by Matthew and Mark, 
that Jesus was followed by a multitude of men, who, according 
to Mark, travelled along the shore of the lake, coming together 
from different towns. But we have no knowledge that there 
was at Julias any bridge over the Jordan, without which that 
river must have presented an obstacle to their farther progress. 
If they had been following Jesus on foot from the western shore 
of the lake, the nearest bridge over the Jordan was that called 
Jacob’s bridge, which still remains, somewhere about five or 
six miles north of the head of the lake. (See Robinson’s Bib¬ 
lical Researches, Yol. III. p. 310, and his map.) It appears, 
moreover, from John (eh. vi. 22 - 25), that the multitude, oil the 
morning after Jesus left them, did not set out on foot to seek 
for him at Capernaum, as we may suppose they would have 
done if they had come from that place and the neighboring 
country on the western shore, and had they been but a few 
miles distant from it, with no obstacle in the way; but that, in 
order to reach Capernaum, they took advantage of some boats 
which happened to arrive where they were. 

We may conjecture, therefore, that Luke has here introduced 
the name of Bethsaida through mistake. If so, it is uncertain 
whether the Bethsaida which he had in mind was that of Gau- 
lonitis or that of Galilee. Being probably ignorant of the 

22 * 
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geography of Galilee and the neighboring country, it may even 
be doubted whether he was aware that there were two differ¬ 
ent places, on the lake of Galilee, to which the name of Beth- 
saida might be given, or was acquainted with the particular 
site of either of them. He may have been led into error by 
the fact, which Mark implies, that Jesus did arrive at Beth- 
saida in Galilee the day after miraculously feeding the five 
thousand. 

“ A city called Bethsaida ”: — an expression adapted to 
Gentile, not Jewish readers. 


18-27. (The disciples profess their faith in Je¬ 
sus as the Messiah. He warns them of the suffer¬ 
ings and death which awaited himself, and for 
which they must be prepared as his followers.) 

Matthew (ch. xvi. 13) and Mark (ch. viii. 27) say that this 
conversation took place when Jesus was on his way to Caesarea 
Philippi. Besides the miracle of feeding the five thousand, they 
give an account of another of a similar kind when four thousand 
were fed; after which they relate the conversation here given 
by Luke. Luke has preserved no account of the latter mira¬ 
cle, nor of the events recorded by Matthew (ch. xiv. 22, seqq.) 
and Mark (ch. vi. 45, seqq.) which occurred between tlie two. 
Thus, by the order of his narrative, the conversation here given 
is represented as standing in a relation to the first miracle in 
which it actually stood to the second. 


33. “ And as these were parting from Jesus, 
Peter said to him, Master, it is good for us to be 
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here. Let us make three tents, one for thee, and 
one for Moses, and one for Elijah.” 

The fact that Moses and Elijah appeared as if about to depart 
explains the reason of Peter’s speech. He expresses his desire 
that they should remain there. This explanatory circumstance 
is wanting in the other Evangelists. 

43 — 45. Observe that what is here related occurred some 
time after what is mentioned immediately before. Compare 
Matthew xvii. 22, and Mark ix. 30-32. The same remark 
may be made on vv. 46-50. Compare the parallel passages. 

IX. 51 — XVIII. 14. (The middle portion of 
Luke’s Gospel.) 

In order to have a right apprehension of this part of Luke’s 
Gospel, we must attend to the following considerations. 

The miracle of the feeding of the five thousand, which is 
related by all the Evangelists, is said by John (ch. vi. 4) to 
have taken place a little before a Passover, the second Pass- 
over, as I suppose, in our Lord’s ministry. 

From the time of this miracle the first three Evangelists 
agree in the order of the events which they relate in common, 
till they all come to the mention of our Lord’s last departure 
from Galilee, with which this portion of Luke’s Gospel com¬ 
mences. 

From Galilee he went, according to Matthew (ch. xix. 1) 
and Mark (ch. x. 1), into the part of Judaea beyond the Jordan, 
that is, into Persea. 

His last departure from Galilee was, I suppose, upon the 
occasion of his going up to the Feast of Tabernacles, as men¬ 
tioned by John (ch. vii. 10). This Feast of Tabernacles pre- 
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ceded by about six months the Passover at which he suffered. 
These six months included the four rainy months of winter, 
during which it is reasonable to suppose that his ministry must 
have been more or less interrupted. 

But during the winter, as w r e learn from John (ch. x. 22,23), 
he was at the Feast of Dedication (about the time of the winter 
solstice) ; and after attending this feast, “ he returned as John 
says (ch. x. 40), “ beyond the Jordan,” that is, into Peraea. 

All the first three Evangelists represent him, on his last 
journey into Judaja, as proceeding by the way of Jericho; that 
is, as coming from the direction of Peraea. 

I suppose, therefore, that Matthew and Mark, omitting to 
mention his short visit to Jerusalem at the Feast of Taberna¬ 
cles, take notice only of the change of his place of residence 
from Galilee to Peraja; and that we may infer from the pas¬ 
sages which have been remarked upon, that he continued to 
reside and journey in Peraea, — with the exception of his 
visit to the Feast of Dedication, and to Ephraim, — during the 
interval, of perhaps about five months, between the time of his 
arrival there after the Feast of Tabernacles, and that of his 
leaving the country to come to Bethany for the raising of Laz¬ 
arus, a little before his last visit to Jerusalem. 

After the mention of his final departure from Galilee, Mat¬ 
thew (ch. xix. 3-12) and Mark (ch. x. 2-12) give an account 
of a discourse with the Pharisees concerning divorce, not pre¬ 
served by Luke ; but they either give in other connections, or 
omit altogether, whatever is related by Luke in the part of his 
Gospel under consideration. At the conclusion of this dis¬ 
course, they again coincide with him in the series of events, 
beginning with the account of the children who were brought 
to him for his blessing, apparently about the time of his leaving 
Peraea. (Matthew xix. 13 seqq.; Mark x. 13 seqq.; Luke 
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xviii. 15 seqq.) Then follows in all three Evangelists the nar¬ 
rative relating to the young man who eame to inquire what 
he should do to have eternal life, and then in all three we find 
our Lord at Jericho on his last journey into Judaea. 

Of the events intervening between our Lord’s final departure 
from Galilee and his leaving Peraea for the last time, few ap¬ 
peal* to have been of such special interest as to have entered 
into that oral history which formed the basis of the teaching of 
the Apostles. Only three narratives, those just mentioned, are 
referred by Matthew and Mark to the interval between his 
leaving Galilee and his being at Jericho. But Luke between 
these two points in our Lord’s ministry has interposed all that 
portion of his Gospel under consideration. 

To explain his having done so, we may suppose that, on 
arriving in his narrative at the point of our Lord’s departure 
from Galilee, he found that he was approaching the end of his 
history, and at the same time perceived that he had omitted 
many facts and discourses which made a part of the apostolical 
tradition concerning it. Of these, therefore, he formed a mis¬ 
cellaneous collection, which constitutes the portion of his Gos¬ 
pel under consideration. This, by way of distinction, may be 
called the middle portion of his Gospel. The first portion relates 
to events which he, in common with Matthew and Mark, rep¬ 
resents as having occurred before our Lord took leave of Galilee. 
The last portion relates to the closing scenes of his ministry. 

Luke, generally, throughout his Gospel, except in cases 
where there could be no mistake, shows himself to be ignorant 
of the chronological order of events, and often of the original 
connection and reference of discourses and sayings of our Lord.* 

* Sec Genuineness of the Gospels, Vol, I. p. cxvi, seqq.; p. elxxx, 
seqq.; and p. cxciv, seqq. 
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His consequent disregard of chronology may explain why, in 
this middle portion of his Gospel, he has brought together many 
things which did not occur during the interval of time which 
he has apparently assigned for them. In this portion, likewise, 
the characteristics just mentioned are somewhat more striking 
than in the first part of his Gospel. In the latter part of it, 
they were excluded by the well-known sequence of the events 
related, and we find him coinciding in the order of these events 
with the other Evangelists. 

In regard, however, to several of the facts or sayings men¬ 
tioned in the middle portion of his Gospel, which are not re¬ 
lated by the other Evangelists, they may, not improbably, have 
occurred, or been delivered, in the interval to which he has re¬ 
ferred them ; that is, during the time between the commence¬ 
ment of our Lord’s journey from Galilee and that of his leaving 
Persea. 

On the chronological arrangement of the events recorded by 
the Evangelists, see, further, Appendix, Note B. 


55, 56. (Our Lord’s reproof of James and John, 
when they proposed calling down fire from heaven 
on a village of Samaritans.) 

“ When our Lord and his disciples were refused hospitality 
by the Samaritans of a certain village, whieh was an act of 
peculiar disrespect according to the notions of that age and 
country, James and John, in common, doubtless, with the other 
disciples, were indignant at such treatment. They recollected 
what, according to the Jewish history, had been the dealings of 
prophets of old with those who offended them ; they were dis¬ 
posed, on this as on other occasions, to take the lead among the 
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disciples, and, under the excitement of the moment, they ad¬ 
dressed Jesus with the question, — 4 Master, shall we call down 
fire from heaven and destroy them ? 

444 But he turned and rebuked them; [and said, You know 
not of what spirit you are. For the Son of Man came not to 
destroy men’s lives, but to save them.] And they went to 
another village/ 

We can conceive of no words more appropriate to the occa¬ 
sion, more suitable to the character of our Lord, or better fitted 
to repress and correct the wrong feelings of his disciples. They 
conveyed a reproof full of instruction, expressed at once in the 
mildest and most effectual form. 

£C One who is not a critical student of the New Testament 
may therefore be surprised to learn, that the words included in 
brackets were probably not in the Gospel of Luke as written 
by him. They are wanting in a large majority of the oldest 
and most important manuscripts. 

* ■ « • • 

“ In the passage before us, our Lord is represented as saying 
to two of the principal Apostles, 4 You know not of what spirit 
you are ’; that is, as I doubt not that the words should be under¬ 
stood, 4 You know not the spirit of my religion ’; and in his own 
conduct he presents the spirit of Christianity in contrast with 
what was conceived to be the spirit of Judaism, as exemplified 
in the story concerning Elijah. (See 2 Kings, ch. i.) 

• • » ♦ i 

4 * The omission of this passage in the copies in which it is 
not found cannot, as we have seen, be accounted for as having 
been caused either by accident or by design. We must con¬ 
clude, therefore, that it did not make a part of the original text 
of Luke’s Gospel. 
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“ But, on the other hand, the words carry with them strong 
intrinsic proof that they were spoken by Jesus. Nor can we 
imagine any reason why, if not uttered by him, they should 
have been invented and ascribed to him/ 

“ In this state of the case, the only solution of the appear¬ 
ances that present themselves seems to be, that the words 
ascribed to our Lord were spoken by him, that they were 
preserved in the memories of those who heard him, and com¬ 
municated by them to others, and that, not having been re¬ 
corded by Luke, they were first written in the margin, and 
then introduced into the text of his Gospel.”— Genuineness of 
the Gospels , Vol. I. pp. lxxx. — lxxxvii, where may be found a 
full discussion of the passage. 

X. 4. 44 Salute no one on your way.” 

That is, Do not stop to exchange greetings with any one. 
The forms of salutation in the East were ceremonious and long. 
The direction was symbolical, not meant to be literally com¬ 
plied with, but intended to impress those to whom it was given 
with a sense of the importance and urgency of their work. 

6. 44 If one worthy of peace be there” 

Verbally, “a son of peace.” The reference is to the master 
of the house. 

13-15. 44 Alas for thee, Chorazin! Alas for 
thee, Bethsaida ! ” &c. 

This passage is apparently inserted out of place, in conse¬ 
quence of the relation of the ideas to those in the twelfth 


verse. 
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18, 19. “ And he said to them, I saw Satan fall¬ 
ing from heaven like lightning,” &c. 

In this figurative language our Saviour meant to predict the 
triumph of his religion over moral evil. This the Jews con¬ 
ceived of as having its source in Satan. Conforming his lan¬ 
guage to their imaginations, he speaks of Satan as falling from 
heaven, that is, as losing the elevation and rule which they 
believed him to possess. 

On our Saviour’s use of language conformed to the concep¬ 
tions of the Jews, see Appendix, Note D, pp. 512-518, and 
Note E, pp. 555-557. 

With verse 19 compare Psalm xci. 13. 

25. “ And lo ! a certain teacher of the Law 
came to try him.” 

“ — teacher of the Law,” vopiKos. Matthew uses ypapparevs 
twenty-four times, Mark twenty-one, and Luke only fourteen ; 
while, on the other hand, Luke uses vopobLdao-KaXos once, which 
docs not occur in the other Evangelists, and vopiico? six times. 
The last term is not used by the other Evangelists except in 
the narrative contained in Matthew xxii. 34-40, which has so 
much resemblance to the present as to create a suspicion that 
it may have been founded on the same event. 

Neither word is found in John’s Gospel. But ypappartis is 
a various reading in the passage respecting the woman taken in 
adultery. 

40. 4i But Martha was busily occupied in serving.” 

Observe the coincidence with John xii. 2 in the view given 
of Marti la’s character. 
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XI. 1. “One of his disciples said to him, Mas¬ 
ter, teach us to pray, as John taught his disciples.” 

This passage affords one of the indirect proofs that the disci¬ 
ples of John remained a distinct body from those of Jesus. 

5-8. “ Suppose one of you should have a friend, 
and should go to him at midnight,” &c. 

In regard to the construction, see the note on Matthew xxiv. 
45, 46. Compare verse 11. 

14. —XIII. 9. On this portion of Luke’s Gospel, see 
Genuineness of the Gospels, Vol. I. pp. ccviii, ccix. 

24 — 26. See the note on Matthew xii. 45. 

27, 28. “And while he was thus speaking, a 
woman called out from the crowd,” &c. 

Note the remarkable coincidence between what is here re¬ 
lated and the narrative in Matthew xii. 46 — 50; and also the 
apparent want of connection with anything preceding in Luke. 

33-36. “A lamp is not lighted to be hidden 
away,” &c. 

The connection of thought which led St. Luke here to intro¬ 
duce this passage, and the meaning which he put upon the 
words, may perhaps be thus explained. Though the preaching 
of Jesus had produced so little effect on those whom he imme¬ 
diately addressed, yet he was truly the light of the world, which 
it was the purpose of God should not be hidden from any. He 
had come to enlighten all. This is what is expressed in the 
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thirty-third verse. The figurative language respecting a lamp 
is then continued, but with an essential change of its meaning, 
the expressions, probably, not having been used by our Saviour 
himself in connection with those preceding. (See Matthew vi. 
22, 23.) 

“ The lamp of your body is your eye.” This and all that 
follows is obviously metaphorical, relating not to the body, but 
to the mind. Reason, the eye or lamp of the mind, is compared 
to the natural eye conceived of as admitting light into the body.* 
If reason, the intellect, be not darkened by prejudice or sin, the 
soul will be enlightened. It will admit the light coming from 
Jesus. If it be otherwise, the soul will be in darkness. But 
“ if the whole body be enlightened,” if one be entirely free 
from all that may pervert his judgment, the light he will enjoy 
will be splendid indeed. 

37. “ And after he had been teaching, a Pharisee 
asked him to dine with him.” 

t£ And after he had been teaching.” It is evidently the pur¬ 
pose of Luke, in the portion of this chapter beginning with the 
fourteenth verse and ending with the thirty-sixth, to report the 

* Philo calls the intellect 6 (fxuvoptvos \apnpbs vovs iv fjpiv. (Lcgg. 
Allcgorr. Lib. 111. Opp. I. 94. Elsewhere he says, ‘H fie fiia to 0 Tqs 
'b'XH* h ycpovtKou [opavis] 7 -pofepet ray uXXay, ouai at nept avTijv 
8 vvapeis- Avrq fie eon (ppovrjvis , o\jns oixra fiiai/otay. (De Abrahamo. 
H. 9, 10.) 0?rep yap i/oOr tv 'ifsvxjj) tovto 6(p0a\p.bs iv crwpaTt. (De 
Mundi Opifieio. I. 12.) Clement of Alexandria says, ‘H avvtcrts uftc 
eVn ifrvxrjs- Opp. p. 144, 1. 4. Again, To fie Zfiioi/ rou avOpvnov to 
op.pa t?is \lrvxn* inKaOatpeiv, p. 1G2, 1. 16. '&y (1. b vel ot rep, Syl- 
burg.) yap u<p6aXpos tv creopart, tovto iv rw v<o yWI)( 7 iy, p. 931, 1. 29. 
[Sec also Wctstein’s note on Matthew vi. 22.] 
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same discourse which is given in the twelfth chapter of Mat¬ 
thew, vv. 22-45. But the character of this discourse as re¬ 
corded by Matthew is such as to render it improbable that a 
Pharisee would have invited Jesus to his house immediately 
after its delivery. Matthew (ch. xiii. 1), without taking any 
notice of such an invitation, says that, subsequently to the deliv¬ 
ery of the discourse, on “ the same day, Jesus went out from the 
house” (or, “from his house”),—that is, from the house where 
he was staying at Capernaum, — and repaired to the shore of 
the lake, where a great multitude collected round him, whom he 
taught in parables ; that, after his discourse to the multitude, he 
“returned to the house” (verse 36), where he explained the par¬ 
ables to his disciples, and then, having finished these parables, 
he departed thence (verse 53), that is, from Capernaum. The 
account of Matthew appears altogether inconsistent with the 

supposition that he dined and held an earnest conversation the 

■ 

same day in the house of a Pharisee. 

But perhaps the words of Luke in making a transition to the 
narrative commencing with the twenty-seventh verse, *Ev de r<5 
\a\rj(raL, — which are rendered in the Common Version, “And 
as he spake,” and which have been commonly understood in a 
like manner, — are not to be taken in so restricted a sense, as 
referring to the discourse of Jesus immediately before men¬ 
tioned, but are to be understood as used indefinitely, so as to 
mean, “ At some time when he was teaching.” 

The discourse delivered by the shore of the lake near Caper¬ 
naum, consisting of parables, is given by Mark (ch. iv. 1 - 33) 
in the same connection in which it stands in Matthew. It 
evinces Luke’s ignorance of the order and relation of events, 
that he gives a partial report of it in a connection altogether 
different (ch. viii. 4-18). 
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39-52. (Denunciations against the Pharisees 

and the teachers of the Law.) 

• 

“ In one instance, a portion of the Sermon on the Mount, we 
have found a discourse of Jesus referred by Luke to an occa¬ 
sion on which it was not delivered.” (See the note on Luke 
vi. 12-49.) “Another striking example of the same kind 
occurs, I believe, in the discourse consistiug of a series of de¬ 
nunciations against the Pharisees. This has the appearance of 
having been one of the last and most solemn acts of the ministry 
of Jesus. It is represented by Matthew as having been deliv¬ 
ered by him at Jerusalem, only two days before his death, in 
the temple, which he had then entered for the last time, amid 
a concourse of people, among whom many of the Pharisees 
were standing as listeners. 

“All, according to the narrative of Matthew, is consistent. 
But Luke represents this discourse against the Pharisees as 
having been uttered somewhere at a distance from Jerusalem, 
in a private house, — the house of a Pharisee, who had, at 
least with a show of hospitality, invited Jesus as a guest. The 
occasion, likewise, assigned by Luke, does not seem such as the 

discourse required.The misplacing of this discourse by 

Luke may be accounted for by the supposition, that Jesus did, 
on the occasion to which this Evangelist has referred it, make 
some comments on the superstitious observances of the Phari¬ 
sees, and speak of their worthlessness, contrasting it with the 
importance of justice, mercy, and truth .”—Genuineness of the 
Gospels, Y ol. I. pp. ccvi. - ccviii. 

See also the note on Matthew xxiii. 37 — 39. 

39. “ Now you< Pharisees make clean your cups 

23 * 
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and dishes; but you are full within of rapacity 
and wickedness.” 

According to Matthew (ch. xxiii. 25), our Saviour said that 
the cups and dishes were full of wickedness. Luke represents 
him as saying that the Pharisees were full of wickedness. It 
seems probable that he expressed himself in the bold figure 
reported by Matthew, referring immediately to the ceremonial 
washing of the vessels spoken of, rather than in the literal lan¬ 
guage, having no reference to that subject, whieh is given by 
Luke. Together with this change, Luke introduces a new 
thought in verse 41, — “But give what they hold as alms, and 
lo! all will be clean to you,” — which could not so well stand 
in its present connection, if the figure were retained. 

43. “ Woe for you, Pharisees ! for you love the 
highest scats in the synagogues, and salutations in 
the public places.” 

What is here said is given by Matthew (eh. xxiii. 6), evi¬ 
dently with more correctness, simply as part of a description of 
the character of the Pharisees. In Matthew it is thus found in 
an appropriate connection. We should not expect that the love 
of distinction, considered in itself, would be selected by Jesus 
as a special subject of denunciation against the Pharisees, ac¬ 
cording to Luke’s representation. 

44. “Woe for you ! for you are like hidden 
graves, which men walk over without knowing 
where they are.” 

The figure in this passage refers merely to the success of the 
Pharisees in concealing their vices. The more expressive 
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figure in Matthew (xxiii. 27, 28) describes them as impos¬ 
ing upon others by a show of sanctity. We might doubt which 
of these was substituted for the other, if we had not good reason 
for believing that Matthew, in all that relates to this conversa¬ 
tion, is more to be relied on than Luke. 

45. 44 Then one of the teachers of the Law said 
to him, Teacher, in saying these things, you are 
reviling even us.” 

That is, You are reviling even the authentic expositors of 
the religion of God. — The teachers of the Law were, for the 
most part, Pharisees, but all Pharisees were not teachers of the 
Law. This interruption is not mentioned by Matthew, and 
from his account there would appear to be some incorrectness 
in the narrative of Luke. According to Matthew, our Saviour 
directed his discourse, from its commencement, equally against 
the teachers of'the Law and the Pharisees. Still, when this 
discourse was actually delivered in the Jewish temple, as Mat¬ 
thew informs us that it was, there may have been some inter¬ 
ruption similar to that reported by Luke, which, in the process 
of oral tradition, gave occasion to the representation he has 
adopted. 

47, 48. 44 Woe for you! for you are preparing 
the graves of the teachers from God, and your 
fathers slew them,” &c. 

Though this passage in Luke begins in the same manner as 
the corresponding passage in Matthew (xxiii. 29 - 31), and 
is evidently founded on the same words of our Saviour, yet I 
suppose that the meaning and turn of thought are different 
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in Luke from what, according to Matthew, our Saviour ex¬ 
pressed. 

The words of Luke suggest no such meaning as appears in 
those given by Matthew, nor would any one, except for the 
parallelism of the passages, think of giving them that meaning. 
On the contrary, they present another obvious and suitable 
sense which connects them immediately with what follows 
them. It may be thus stated : “ You are preparing the graves ” 
(or, “You are constructing the tombs”) “of the teachers from 
God,” — for this is the meaning of the word which in the Com¬ 
mon Version is rendered “prophets,” — that is, You are plot¬ 
ting their destruction. “ And your fathers slew them ”; — that 
is, Your fathers slew the teachers from God. The meaning of 
the forty-seventh verse being thus understood, what follows re¬ 
lating to the same subject needs no explanation. 

• ” , ■ i 

The Btrong, poetical language of these verses maybe illus- 

i .... 

trated by the following passages : — 

“ To entail him and his heirs unto the crown, 

What is it but to make thy sepulchre ? ” 

' 1 ■ ' , . \ • 

Shakespeare , King Henry VI. Part HI. Act I. Sc. I. 

“\The wrinkles in my browB . . . . . 

Were likened oft to kingly sepulchres ; 

For who lived king, but I could dig his grave?” 

Ibid., Act. V. Sc. II. 

49. “ Thus, then, the wisdom of God has said.” 

That is, God in his wisdom has determined. 

52. “ Woe for you, teachers of the Law! for 
you have taken away the key of knowledge; you 
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enter not yourselves, and you keep out those who 
would enter.” 

After the strong denunciations which immediately precede, 
it is evident that the tone of feeling is unnaturally lowered in 
this verse. It does not form a suitable conclusion to the dis¬ 
course, but presents a striking contrast to the very appropriate 
and solemn ending given by Matthew (ch. xxiii. 37-39). It 
thus further illustrates the character of Luke’s whole report. 

53,54. “ And while he was thus speaking against 
them, the teachers of the Law and the Pharisees 
began vehemently to press him with questions 
about many things, endeavoring to ensnare him.” 

If we suppose, as has been suggested, that Luke’s misplacing 
of the preceding discourse was occasioned by the fact that our 
Saviour, while in the house of the Pharisee with whom Luke 
informs us he had been invited to dine, actually remarked 
upon and reproved the superstitious observances of the Phar¬ 
isees, we may readily believe that he was afterwards pressed 
with questions to ensnare him. But under the circumstances 
which Matthew describes as attending the discourse reported 
in common by him and Luke, such questions could not have 
followed it. 

XII. 1-12. “While these things were taking 
place, and a vast multitude was gathering about 
him, so that men trod one upon another, he said 
to his disciples,” &c. 

By Ev ois in the first verse, rendered “ In the mean time ” in 
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the. Common Version, and in a similar manner by other trans¬ 
lators, it is not probable that Luke meant to refer to the events 
mentioned by him immediately before, but to the series of 
events which he conceived of as taking place about this time, 
and during which great multitudes gathered about Jesus. 

The sayings of our Lord here reported by Luke are so ob¬ 
viously addressed to his immediate disciples as to make it 
evident that the Evangelist could not have regarded them as 
addressed to a promiscuous multitude. The narrative which 
he had just given led him to bring together in the present 
passage declarations of Jesus relating, or which he regarded as 
relating, to the character of the Pharisees, to the persecution 
which his disciples would suffer from them, and to the consid¬ 
erations by which they should be supported under these per¬ 
secutions. 

As we are not to suppose that the words of our Lord in the 
first twelve verses were addressed to a multitude that assem¬ 
bled about him on his leaving the Pharisee’s house, so neither 
are we to suppose that their delivery was followed by the inci¬ 
dent next related (vv. 13, 14). This chapter is not one con¬ 
nected discourse. It. consists of a series of sayings and dis¬ 
courses of , our Lord delivered at different times. They are 
arranged one after another, sometimes because they relate to 
the same subject, or because the thoughts expressed in one 
brought to mind those presented in another. See Genuineness 
of the Gospels, Vol. I. pp. ccviii, ceix. 

1-5. “ He said to his disciples, Above all 
things keep yourselves from the leaven of the 
Pharisees, which is hypocrisy. For everything 
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covered mil be laid open, and everything concealed 
made known. What you have spoken in darkness 
will be heard in the light,” &c. 

“The first part of this passage, it is evident from the terms 
of expression, and from its connection with what follows, was 
intended to be a report of the same words of Jesus which are 
given by Matthew” (eh. x. 26-28). But in his Gospel, 
“ when it is said, 4 For there is nothing covered which is not to 
be unveiled,’ the meaning [of Jesus] is, that there were no 
secrets in his religion. It was to be fully proclaimed. Nothing 
was to be kept concealed through fear of men. Thus Mark, 
after relating the parable of the sower, and its explanation to 
the disciples, represents our Lord as saying,* 4 Does the lamp 
come to be put under the measure or the bench, and not to 
be set on its stand ? Nothing is hidden but that it may be 
made known, nor was anything concealed but that it might be 
brought to light 5 ; which words are, I think, to be understood 
thus : — I have not come to keep back the truths of religion, but 
to reveal them. There is nothing in my discourses intended to 
hide them, there was nothing intended to conceal them in the 
parable you have just heard; on the contrary, my modes of 
speaking are adopted, because they are most likely effectually 
to impress these truths upon the minds of such hearers as 
I address.” 

“ There seems no ground for doubt that the true sense and 
proper bearing of the words in question appear in Matthew; 
but if this be so, their meaning was misapprehended by Luke. 


♦Mark iv. 21, 22. — Luke (ch. viii. 16-18) has one passage 
similar to this. 
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This may have arisen from the circumstance, that these striking 
words had, previously to the composition of liis Gospel, been 
sometimes separated from their original connection, and applied 
to the subject of hypocrisy, to which they so well admit of 
being accommodated.”— Genuineness of the Gospels , Vol. I. 
pp. cxcv, exevi. 

“ What you have spoken in darkness will be heard in the 

light,” 'livff &V 0(7 a €V Tfl (TKOTLQ €t 7 TaTC, K. T. X. ’Aj/0' 2)V, ( be- 

causc,’ ‘ for.* See the notes of Grotius on this passage, and 
on ch. i. 20. I cannot assent to his opinion that it here means 
idcirco , propter hoc , ‘ hence,’ i wherefore.’ But to render this 
connecting term is unnecessary, and would only injure the ex¬ 
pression in English. 

10. “ And though he who speaks against the 
Son of Man may be forgiven, yet he who utters 
calumnies against the Spirit of God will not be 
forgiven.” 

The declaration in this verse, which is given by Matthew 
(eh. xii. 32) and by Mark (eh. iii. 28, 29) in a very different 
connection, is here wholly out of place. The words which pre¬ 
cede it and follow it were evidently addressed by our Saviour 
to his immediate disciples. They might be warned against the 
sin of being driven by persecution to deny their Master before 
men, but to them it would have been wholly inappropriate to 
address, in immediate connection, a denunciation of a sin to be 
committed by his bitterest enemies only, — that of reviling the 
power and goodness of God displayed in his religion. The 
words were perhaps here introduced by Luke to qualify and 
explain those which immediately precede, that it should not be 
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thought that his case was hopeless who might have denied 
Christ. 

15. “ And he said to them, Take care to keep 
yourselves from all covetousness.” 

“ And he said to them ” Here, as often in the New Tes¬ 
tament, the demonstrative pronoun in Greek, or rather the per¬ 
sonal pronoun of the third person, is used indefinitely. The 
subject which it denotes is to be supplied by the reader; — as, 
in the present case, “He said to his hearers,” or, “to those 
about him.” See the note on Matthew viii. 4. 

24. 44 Consider the ravens ; they neither sow 
nor reap, they have no granaries nor storehouses, 
yet God feeds them.” 

In Matthew (ch. vi. 26), there seems to be a reference to 
birds flyiDg in sight; here, an allusion to Job xxxviii. 41, or 
Psalm cxlvii. 9. 

35-48. (Jesus exhorts his disciples to watch¬ 
fulness and fidelity.) 

In tliis passage Jesus exhorts his followers to constant and 
watchful fidelity in the discharge of their duties, with reference 
to the hour when, in figurative language, he should come to 
examine into their conduct, and reward or punish them accord¬ 
ingly. By this expression is meant the time when the condition 
of men shall be determined, conformably to the laws of God’s 
moral government promulgated by Christ. It is the period 
when, the labors and the discipline of this life being ended, the 
consequences of our good or evil deeds will be more fully 
developed in the future world. 


VOL. 11. 


24 
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But the Apostles had very imperfect conceptions of what 
Christ meant by his coming , in the different senses in which he 
used that term. At the same time, they thought themselves 
secure of his favor, as his peculiar and chosen followers, as the 
most zealous adherents to his yet doubtful cause. Peter, espe¬ 
cially, had been particularly distinguished by him; and, from 
this circumstance and from his own character, had already 
begun to take that lead among the Apostles which he after¬ 
ward maintained. When, therefore, Jesus represented the 
blessings to be enjoyed at his coming as conditional upon the 
future conduct of his followers, Peter asks in effect, Do you say 
this to us ? Or do you even say it to your followers in gen¬ 
eral ? Have we, or have they, anything but good to expect at 
your coming?*—To the false notions and presumption implied 
in this question, Jesus replies, with grave and humbling sever¬ 
ity, that even the disciple whom his master might intrust with 
the highest charge — and this is said with especial reference to 
Peter himself—would be called to a strict account for his 
conduct, and rewarded or punished as he had been faithful or 
unfaithful; that the distinctions of such a disciple, being only 


* Verse 41. “Then Peter said to him, Master, do you speak this 
parable to us, or even to all ? ” 

I do not know how the occasion, and purpose of the question of 
Peter can be explained, if it be understood, as it usually has been, to 
mean: Do you say this to us alone, or to all? — Nor can I perceive 
any appropriateness in the words of Christ, if conceived of as conse¬ 
quent upon such a question. Obviously, they cannot be regarded 
as an answer to it. 

The phrase rj /cat, “ or even,” is used, in this and similar cases, to 
denote that the proposition which follows is coincident in purpose 
with that which precedes, but is intended to bring out its meaning 
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means of rendering peculiar service to the cause of God, in¬ 
volved corresponding obligations of equal extent, and that from 
every one to whom much had been given, much would be re¬ 
quired. The terrific images descriptive of the punishment that 
might be incurred appeal* to have been used to subdue and fix 
the unsettled character of Peter, who still wanted the self- 
denying and resolute principles required in an Apostle, as was 
subsequently shown in his denial of his Master. 

There is something very striking in the calm and immeasur¬ 
able superiority displayed by Jesus in this reply, and in his thus 
presenting himself separated from his disciples, wholly unsup¬ 
ported by any human sympathy. The tone of mind exhibited 
is such as could have existed only in a teacher from God. The 
same character equally appears in his putting aside all claims 
which his followers founded upon their zeal as his partisans, or 
their particular connection with him, and placing before them 
in such naked distinctness the only means of obtaining the 
blessings he offered, — the performance of the duties assigned 
to them by God. 

The consistency and mutual relevancy of the thoughts 
throughout the whole passage in Luke show that he has given 

with greater distinctness, to strengthen its force, or to add a new 
thought of the same kind. Thus we find it used in Luke xviii. 11: 

“ I thank thee that I am not like the rest of men,. or even like 

this very tax-gatherer.” Romans xiv. 10: “ Thou, then, why dost thou 
condemn thy brother? Or even thou, why dost thou despise thy 
brother ? ” 1 Corinthians xvi. 6 : “ Perhaps I shall spend some time 

with you, or even pass the winter.” The other examples of the use of 
t) Kai in the New Testament are the following: Luke xi. 11, 12; 
Romans ii. 15; iv. 9; 1 Corinthians ix. 8 ; 2 Corinthians i. 13. Per¬ 
haps all of these are to be explained in a similar manner. 
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the words of Jesus in their true connection and bearing, and 
confirm the remarks before made upon the passage as it stands 
in Matthew (xxiv. 42-51). 

Note the transposition of thought in verses 35 - 40, as com¬ 
pared with Matthew. 

54-59. (Jesus reproaches the Jews for their 
blindness to the character of the times, and warns 
them of the punishment to which they are ex¬ 
posed.) 

The language ascribed to our Lord by Luke in vv. 54-56 cor¬ 
responds to that which Matthew (ch. xvi. 2-4) represents him 
as having used in reply to the demand of the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees for a sign from heaven. We cannot doubt that it was 
uttered on the occasion assigned by Matthew, and it is such 
language as does not seem likely to have been uttered except 
on some special occasion. But none is mentioned by Luke. 
On the contrary, by retaining the word “hypocrites,” whieh 
was properly applied to the Pharisees and Sadducees, but 
which it is altogether improbable that Jesus would have ap¬ 
plied indiscriminately to a large body of hearers collected 
around him, he shows that his report was founded on the same 
conversation which Matthew records. 

The fifty-eighth and fifty-ninth verses in this passage corre¬ 
spond to words which occur in Matthew’s report of the Ser¬ 
mon on the Mount (ch. v. 25, 26). But in Luke they appear 
in quite another connection, and with a different meaning. 

“ Here our Saviour is represented as reproaching the bigoted 
Jews for their blindness to the character of the times, by which 
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is meant, to those proofs of a divine interposition that his min¬ 
istry was continually affording. Even if these proofs were less 
striking, they might judge from themselves what it was right 
for them to do; which was to secure the favor of God, and to 
obtain from him pardon of their sins by reformation. Other¬ 
wise, they would be acting as one who should make no effort to 
propitiate his creditor (as he might do) ; and who, in conse¬ 
quence, should be condemned to imprisonment till the full 
amount of his debt was paid; that is, they would remain ex¬ 
posed to the full punishment of their sins. The figurative lan¬ 
guage here used is illustrated by that of the parable * concern¬ 
ing the servant, to whom his master first forgave a debt, and 
afterward enforced its payment, on account of the cruelty of 
that servant toward one of his fellows. ( And his master, being 
angry with him, delivered him over to the executioners of the 
law, till he should pay all that he owed.’ 

“It is true, that Jesus may have used the same, or similar, 
words and figures in different senses on different occasions. 
But, as regards this passage in Luke, there is not merely the 
fact, that the words are found in Matthew with another connec¬ 
tion and meaning; but the obscurity of the passage itself, the 
want of obvious adaptation of one part to another, and the dif¬ 
ficulty in discovering the relations of the ideas, serve to show, 
that expressions have been brought together which were not 
originally connected.” — Genuineness of the Gospels , Vol. I. p. 
cxcviii. 

Compare the note on Matthew v. 23-26. 

XIII. 1. “About the same time there came to 


* Matthew xviii. 23 - 35. 
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him sotne who told him of the Galilaeans whose 
blood Pilate mingled with their sacrifices.” 

The events spoken of in this and the fourth verse were 
probably of little historical importance, and are not mentioned 
by Josephus. But we learn from that author that the Galilaeans 
were distinguished from the other Jews by their greater dispo¬ 
sition to sedition and turbulence. Tumults were very likely to 
take place at the public festivals in Jerusalem. Josephus men¬ 
tions several instances of them, and many doubtless occurred of 
which we have no record. Some time about thirty years before 
this discourse of our Lord, Archelaus, according to Josephus 
(Antiq. Jud. Lib. XVII. c. 9), massacred a large number of 
seditious Jews, who seem to have been principally Galileans, 
in the temple, at the Feast of the Passover. This account in 
Josephus is soon after (c. 10) followed by another of a similar 
massacre at the Feast of Pentecost, under the orders of Sabinus, 
the Roman procurator. 

2. “ Do you think, because they suffered thus, 
that those Galilaeans were greater sinners than all 
the other Galilaeans \ ” 

The Jews, as i 3 here implied, regarded temporal calamities 
as divine punishments. See Kuinoel on Matthew ix. 1, and 
Schoettgen on John ix. 2. 

See also, in relation to thi9 passage, Appendix, Note E, p. 550. 

6-9. (The parable of the barren fig-tree.) 

In the “Proceedings of the Expedition to explore the 
Northern Coast of Africa,” by Captain F. W. Beeehey and IT. 
W. Beeehey, the following is part of a note (pp. 343, 344). 
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“ Wlien a palm-tree refuses to bear, (says the Arab author of 
a treatise on agriculture,) the owner of it, armed with a 
hatchet, comes to visit it in company with another person. He 
then begins by observing aloud to his friend, (in order that the 
date-tree should hear him,) ‘ I am going to cut down this worth¬ 
less tree, since it no longer bears me any fruit/ ‘Have a 
care what you do, brother/ returns his companion; ‘ I should 
advise you to do no such thing, for I will venture to predict 
that this very year your tree will be covered with fruit.’ 
‘ No, no/ replies the owner, ‘ I am determined to cut it down, 
for I am certain it will produce me nothing’; and then, ap¬ 
proaching the tree, he proceeds to give it two or three strokes 
with his hatchet. ‘ Pray now, I entreat you, desist/ says the 
mediator, holding back the arm of the proprietor; ‘ do but ob¬ 
serve what a fine tree it is, and have patience for this one 
season more; should it fail after that to bear you any fruit, you 
may do with it just what you please.’ The owner of the tree 
then allows himself to be persuaded, and retires without pro¬ 
ceeding to any further extremities. But the threat and the 
few strokes inflicted with the hatchet have always, it is said, 
the desired effect, and the terrified palm-tree produces the same 
year a most abundant supply of fine dates. (Extract from 
Kazwini, Chrestomathie Arabe, Tom. IH. p. 319.)” See the 
story related in Rosenmiiller’s Morgenland, V. 186, seqq. See 
also Monthly Review, Vol. LI. for 1806, p. 187. 

10-17. (The cure of an infirm woman in a 
synagogue on the Sabbath.) 

Nothing can be more natural than the oblique manner in 
which the ruler of the synagogue i 3 here represented as express¬ 
ing his displeasure. Too much awed by the miracle to address 
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our Saviour himself, he vents his ill-feeling on the people. We 
find also another mark of truth and genuineness in the expres¬ 
sion used by our Lord, “daughter of Abraham,” the Jews 
thinking themselves entitled to particular consideration and 
favor, as descendants of Abraham. 

18-21. (Comparison of the kingdom of God to 
a mustard seed and to leaven.) 

Luke may have been led to introduce these declarations in 
this place in consequence of their indirect relation to what pre¬ 
cedes. The passages from ch. xii. 49 to ch. xiii. 9 bring to 
view the opposition and almost universal incredulity that Jesus 
had to encounter, while the narrative immediately succeeding 
these passages (vv. 10-17) affords an example of his deeds 
and words having produced their appropriate effect. 

22. “ And he was going through the towns and 
villages, teaching, on his way to Jerusalem.” 

The towns and villages of Peroea are probably intended. 
Compare verse 31. 

23 - 30. (The answer of Jesus to the question, 
“ Will but few be saved 1 ”) 

Though in this passage the answer of Jesus corresponds in 
its language with words, which, according to Matthew, he used 
at different times on other occasions,* yet this alone affords no 
ground for questioning the correctness of Luke’s report. There 

* With verse 24, compare Matthew vii. 13, 14; — with vv. 25 - 27, 
Matthew vii. 22, 23, and xxv. 10-12; — with vv. 28, 29, Matthew 
viii. 11, 12; — and with verse 30, Matthew xix. 30 ; xx. 16. 
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can be no reason to doubt that our Lord expressed on different 
occasions the same or like thoughts in the same or similar 
words. In the present case the answer is throughout suitable 
to the question proposed. 

The question, “ Will but few be saved ? ” apparently had its 
origin in the warnings and denunciations of our Lord, which 
were applicable to far the greater part of the Jews. The Jews 
had looked for the coming of the Messiah as a universal benefit 
to the nation, an event through which they were to be delivered 
from the evils they were suffering, and to receive new distinc¬ 
tions and blessings. When these expectations were contrasted 
with the words of Jesus, the question now proposed to him was 
at once suggested to their minds. We do not know in what 
spirit it was really asked, but we cannot doubt that the feelings 
of many were such, that they might have expressed them by 
saying, Do you claim to be the Messiah, and do you pretend 
that but few of God’s chosen people will be saved? — that is, 
that but few of them will enjoy the blessings of the Messiah’s 
kingdom ? 

24. 44 For many, I say to you, will desire to en¬ 
ter, and will not be able.” 

That is, Many will earnestly desire the felicity spoken of, 
when it is too late to obtain it; or, thus desiring it, they will 
not take the proper means to obtain it. 

30. 44 There are those who are last, who will be 
first; and those who are first, who will be last.” 

By the ‘‘first” and the “last” are here meant the Jews and 
the Gentiles, — those who had stood highest and those who had 
stood lowest as regards religious distinctions and privileges. 
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31. 44 The same day, certain Pharisees came to 
him and said, Go away, and depart hence; for 
Herod designs to kill you.” 

It seems probable that these Pharisees were actually sent by 
Herod to endeavor to terrify our Saviour, so as to induce him 
to leave his dominions. See Wetstein and Kuinoel. 

34, 35. “Jerusalem! Jerusalem! who killest 
the teachers from God,” &c. 

It is evident that these words were not uttered in this con¬ 
nection. In Matthew, they form a most striking conclusion of 
our Lord’s last discourse in the temple, but here they are out 
of place. See the note on Matthew xxiii. 37 -39, and compare 
Genuineness of the Gospels, Yol. I. p. ccvi, seqq. 

XIV. 1. 44 And he entered the house of a ruler 
who was a Pharisee, to eat, on the Sabbath ” 

It is not probable that, after the denunciations recorded in 
the eleventh chapter (vv. 39-52), Jesus would have been 
invited to a Pharisee’s house. See the note on that passage. 

The Jews were accustomed to give entertainments on the 
Sabbath. See Lightfoot and Wetstein. 

5. 44 Is there any one of you, who, if his son or 
his ox should fall into a pit on the Sabbath-day, 
would not immediately draw him out % ” 

“ — his son or his ox.” The external evidence preponder¬ 
ates much in favor of the reading vtoy, son , over ovos, ass. That 
it is the true reading appears also from the fact, that it presents 
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what seems, at first view, a strange combination, which no 
transcriber would substitute for what appears the more obvious 
and natural one, “his ass or his ox,” which has occurred a little 
before (cli. xiii. 15). On the contrary, a transcriber would be 
very likely to adopt the latter reading instead of the former, 
which he might readily suppose to be an error. It may be 
observed further, that where an ox and an ass are mentioned 
together, as is often the ease in the Old and New Testaments, 
the ox is always elsewhere mentioned first, I suppose as being 
the more valuable animal. 

By “ his son or his ox,” we must understand “ his son or even 
his ox.” The change of expression from what Jesus at other 
times used in proposing a similar question was probably occa¬ 
sioned by some particular circumstance. The Pharisees, we 
may suppose, looked with contempt on the poor diseased object 
before them, and the purpose of our Lord may have been to 
teach them that he was as little to be contemned as one of their 
own sons. This indirect statement of his claim to consideration 
and kindness would correspond to our Lord’s calling the woman 
whom he healed in a synagogue “a daughter of Abraham.” 
(Ch. xiii. 16.) 

7-11. “ And when he observed how those who 
had been invited chose out the highest places at 
table, he spoke a parable to them,” &c. 

The words of Jesus here given are, perhaps, to be understood 
as a proper parable, in which one thing is illustrated by com¬ 
parison with another, not as a mere prudential direction con¬ 
cerning the conduct to be observed at an entertainment. The 
blessings of the kingdom of Heaven are often expressed under 
the figure of an entertainment, as in the verses following (15 — 
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24). In the words here given, Jesus may have referred to the 
claim which the Pharisees made of being entitled to those bless¬ 
ings, or, in other words, to their claiming a right to the first 
seats at the tabic in the kingdom of Heaven. At the time 
when the words were delivered, circumstances may have ren¬ 
dered their application more obvious than it now appears in the 
narration. I doubt whether a plain precept expressed in literal 
language was ever called a “ parable.” 

See Tracts concerning Christianity, p. 306. 


12. “ And he said also to him who had invited 
him, When you make a dinner or a supper, do not 
invite your friends, nor your brothers, nor your 
relations, nor your rich neighbors; lest they in¬ 
vite you iu turn, and you be repaid.” 


Compare Plato, Phscdr. c. 19, p. 233 : Kat pev brj Kat tqis 

l&lats SaTravat? oil tovs <j>t\ovs a£tov 7 rapaKa\<U', aXXa rour npocratTovv- 
ray Kat roi/y Seopevovs irXrjcrpovTjv • eVe tvot yap Kat ayanTjcrovcrt Kat 
aKoXov&Tjo'OvtTi Kai cVt ray Ovpas i)£ov<Tt Kat jtaXiora T](r6f]<TO]rrai Km 
ovk €\a\t(TTT]p \dpiv etaovrat Kat 7roXXa dyaOa avrois e0£ot/rat. 
[“And besides this, in private entertainments it will not be 
proper to invite our friends, but mendicants and those who are 
in need of a hearty meal; for these will greet and follow us, 
and will come to our doors, and be highly delighted, and feel 
the utmost gratitude, and pray for many blessings upon us.” — 
Cary’s Translation.] 

The resemblance of the precept, and the difference of the 
motives by which it is enforced, are striking. The passage 
from Plato serves likewise to show the correspondence between 
our Saviour’s direction and the customs of ancient times. 
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13, “ But when you make an entertainment, in¬ 
vite the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind,” &e. 

The literal observance of this precept is not binding upon 
Christians at the present day. In ancient times there was no 
public provision for the support and comfort of the poor. 
There were no almshouses or hospitals; there were no soci¬ 
eties of men united for benevolent purposes. Everything was 
left to the private charity of unconnected individuals. Hospi¬ 
tality, and the distributing of provisions to the poor at the 
houses of the liberal, were among the principal modes in which 
charity was exercised throughout the East. The state of soci¬ 
ety and of manners, however, has changed, and there are now 
other methods of relieving the wants of the necessitous, equally 
effectual, and more convenient both to the giver and to the 
receiver, than that of entertaining them in one’s own house. 
The precept, therefore, is no longer obligatory upon us, as it 
respects the manner in which our charity shall be administered. 
But it remains in full force, as it respects the duty itself. It 
teaches us, that attention to the necessities of the lower classes 
in society is an essential duty of a Christian who has the means 
of affording relief. — MS. Lectures. 


23. “ Go out into the highways and among the 
inclosures without the city, and constrain whom 
you find to come in.” 

This passage affords an example of the importance which has 

been attached to a single misinterpreted word. It was formerly 

used as a main argument for religious persecution. Baylc’s 

treatise on toleration, almost the first that taught its true prin- 
vol. ii. 25 
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ciplcs, is entitled Commcntaire Philosopliique sur ces Paroles 
de Jesus-Christ, Contrain-les d } entrer . 

It hardly needs to be remarked, that the Greek word avay - 
k6l(<o } here as often elsewhere, implies no exertion of physical 
force. The meaning is simply, Earnestly persuade and press 
them to come. The reference is to the preaching of Chris¬ 
tianity to the Gentiles, after its rejection by the Jews. — MS. 
Notes of Lectures . 

26. “ No one who comes to me can be my dis¬ 
ciple, unless he hate his father, and mother,” &c. 

“ Unless he hate his father and mother.” “ The genius of our 
language hardly admits of so bold a figure, by which, however, 
nothing more was signified, than that the followers of Christ 
must be prepared to sacrifice their dearest affections in his 
cause.” — Statement of Reasons , p. 95. 

27. “ And whoever does not follow me, bearing 
his cross, cannot be my disciple.” 

See the note on Matthew xvi. 24. 

34, 35. “ Salt is good ; but if salt lose its savor, 
with what can it be salted % ” &c. 

I think, with Schleicrmacher, that these verses are well con¬ 
nected with what precedes. — You desire to become my disci¬ 
ples. My disciples are the salt of the earth. Take care, if 
you profess my religion, that you do not become disheartened 
and fall away. You will be like salt that has lost its savor. 

XV. 7. “ I tell you, that thus there is joy in 
heaven over one sinner who reforms, more than 
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over ninety-nine righteous men who have no need 
of reformation.” 

The expressions in this verse are highly figurative, addressed 
to the imagination alone, and incapable of being translated into 
literal language ; but they were adapted strongly to impress on 
the mind of a hearer or reader in the times of our Lord the 
desirableness in the sight of God, and of all good beings, of the 
conversion of a sinner. 

The same parable which we here find in Luke (vv. 3-7) 
is given by Matthew (eh. xviii. 12-14) in another connection. 
This alone affords no sufficient ground for believing that it may 
not have been uttered by our Lord in the connection in which 
it stands in Luke. 

But it may be observed, that Matthew has not the expres¬ 
sions just remarked upon, which belong to the strong and loose 
modes of speech adapted only to uncultivated hearers like the 
Jews. Matthew simply represents our Lord as saying in ref¬ 
erence to the owner of the sheep , “ And if he find it,. 

he rejoices more over it than over the ninety-nine which had 
not strayed.” Jesus may, on another occasion, have used the 
words ascribed to him by Luke, or these words may be an 
interpretation of those given by Matthew, made by a reporter 
of our Lord’s parable, and expressing the conceptions which 
he derived from them. 

11-32. (The parable of the prodigal son.) 

The parable contained in these verses corresponds in its pur¬ 
pose with the preceding discourse of our Lord, being meant, 
like that, to urge to reformation from sin, and to illustrate the 
readiness (if we may so speak) of God to receive to his mercy 
a sinner who reforms. 
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The introduction into the parable of the elder son tends to 
bring out more strongly the representation of the mercy of God. 
The common Father of all forgives his erring child, when man 
has not compassion on his erring brother. 

With this there may have been another purpose. The elder 
brother had “ served his father for many years, and never dis¬ 
obeyed his commands, and all that his father had was his.” In 
his character, our Lord may have meant to illustrate the truth, 
that those who have been free from blame themselves may be 
led by this very circumstance to feel uncharitably toward such 
as have fallen when exposed to temptation. 

But his principal object appears to have been to rebuke that 
spiritual pride and moral obliquity which leads men to look 
upon those degraded by their vices only as objects of aver¬ 
sion and contempt, unworthy of the care of God or of the good 
offices of their fellow-men. The enemies of Jesus represented 
him as sharing in the debasement of tax-gatherers and sinners 
when he associated with them for the purpose of their reforma¬ 
tion. 

16. “ And he longed to fill himself with the pods 
that the swine ate ; but no one gave him any.” 

We are to conceive that the pods were given to the swine in 
addition to the food which they found in the fields ; and not by 
the prodigal, but by some other person. 

The pods of the Carob-trce, or St. John’s Bread, Ceratonia 
siliqua , are probably the fruit here referred to. [See Robin¬ 
son’s* Biblical Researches, III. 58, note.] 

XVI. 6. “ And he said, A hundred measures 
of oil.” 

The /9aror, bath , here translated “ measure,” contained, ac- 
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cording to Josephus (Antiq. Jud. Lib. VIII. c. 2. § 9), seventy- 
two Attic sextarii . The sextanus being about equal to a pint, 
exceeding it, according to Arbuthnot, only by .48 cubic inch, 
the bath would contain about nine gallons. Cumberland, how¬ 
ever, computes its contents as only a little more than seven 
gallons and a half. 

7. “ And he said, A hundred measures of 
wheat.” 

“ A hundred measures of wheat,” 'E^aToy Kopovs <tItov. The 
Koposy coj', or homer , Josephus (Antiq. Jud. Lib. XV. c. 9. § 2) 
says, was equal to ten Attic medimni. The medimnus was 
equal to a bushel, six pints, and 3.501 cubic inches, according 
to Arbuthnot. But Cumberland computes the Kopos as equal to 
about eight bushels. 

9. “ And I say to you, Do you make yourselves 
such friends, by riches falsely so called, as, when 
you leave this life, may welcome you to the eter¬ 
nal dwellings.” 

“ — by riches falsely so called,” cV tov papuva rijs dfiiKtap, equiv¬ 
alent to €K tov abUov papova, as appears in the eleventh verse. 
In that verse the meaning of uBiko? is determined by its oppo¬ 
sition to a\tj6ivoi. ’ABiKia and UBikos are not uncommonly used 
in the sense of “falsehood” and “false.” Sec Schleusner’s 
Lexicons of the New Testament and of the Scptuagint; Wet- 
stein’s note ; and Valekenarii Seholae. 

The meaning is, By the right use of earthly, perishable 
riches, make God your friend. 
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12. “ And if you have not been faithful in what 
belongs to another, who will give you anything 
for your own \ ” 

“— what belongs to another — that is, the wealth intrusted 
to you by God in this world, and which you receive as stew¬ 
ards. “ — anything for your own ” : — the enduring good of 
the future life. 

The parable of the dishonest steward, like that of the unjust 
judge (cli. xviii. 1-8) is a story told to illustrate a single point. 
The dishonest steward is not to be regarded as representing any 
one; as, in the other parable referred to, the unjust judge 
cannot represent God. The point is simply this. As worldly 
men in the management of their affairs act with forethought, so 
“ the children of light,” the followers of Christ, should act with 
constant reference to the future life, making such use of the 
wealth which may be intrusted to them here, as to secure the 
favor of God, and imperishable treasures in heaven. — MS. 
Notes of Lectures. 

14-18. (Declarations of Jesus respecting the 
character of the Pharisees, the kingdom of God, 
the unchangeableness of the divine law, and the 
sanctity of marriage.) 

“ Occasionally St. Luke, after giving the words of our Sav¬ 
iour on some particular occasion, seems to have subjoined other 
words, uttered by him at a different time, as a sort of commen¬ 
tary on what he then said, or on the incident related, without 
intending that the latter words should be conjoined with the 
preceding as forming one discourse, but also without sufficiently 
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discriminating them ; so that a degree of confusion and obscurity 
is produced. 

“Thus, the parable of the dishonest steward is concluded 
with exhortations to the proper use of riches, ending with the 
declaration, ‘ You cannot be servants of God and of Mammon.’ 
After which, the narrative of Luke thus proceeds: — 

“ 4 And the Pharisees, who were lovers of money, heard all 
this, and scoffed at him. And lie said to them, You make your¬ 
selves appear righteous in the sight of men, but God knows 
your hearts. For wbat is highly exalted amoug men is an 
abomination before God. 

“ 4 The Law and the Prophets were till John. Since then 
the kingdom of' God has been announced, and every one is 
forcing into it. 

“ 4 But heaven and earth may pass away more easily than 
one tittle fall from the Law. 

“ 4 Whoever puts away his wife and marries another, commits 
adultery ; and he who marries a woman who has been separated 
from her husband, commits adultery.’ 

44 After this follows the parable of Dives and Lazarus. 

44 Here, at first view, no connection appears ; but the train 
of thought admits of an explanation upon the principle just 
stated. 

“St. Luke having recorded the declaration of Jesus, that the 
Pharisees, who were highly exalted among men, were an abom¬ 
ination before God, his thoughts turned to that part of their 
character on which they particularly prided themselves, their 
strict observance of the Law, that is, the ceremonies and rites 
of the Law ; and this led him to insert those words of his Mas¬ 
ter which announced that these ceremonies and rites were abol¬ 
ished by Christianity, that they were virtually abrogated when 
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John proclaimed the kingdom of heaven. But with these 
words, ns uttered by Jesus, was connected an incidental or 
parenthetical remark, which is thus given by Matthew (eh. xi. 
12): 1 From the days of John the Baptist until now the king¬ 
dom of Ilcavcn is forcing its way, and the violent are seizing 
upon it/ I refer to the last words, which are thus expressed 
by Luke: 4 and every one is forcing into it.’ In these words I 
suppose Jesus to have referred to those many Jews, who, pos¬ 
sessed with false notions of the character of the Messiah, as a 
deliverer from the tyranny of the Romans, and ready for 
deeds of violence, were eager to enlist as his followers, striv¬ 
ing to force themselves upon him without any of the dis¬ 
positions which he required in his disciples. The words in 
question, as given by Luke, are out of place, and appear 
only in consequence of their original connection with those 
which precede. 

44 But, having introduced this mention of the abolition of the 
ritual Law, Luke proceeds to limit the language in which it is 
expressed, by another declaration of our Lord: 4 Heaven and 
earth may pass away more easily than one tittle fall from the 
Law/ 4 The Law ’ is a term used in the New Testament in 
various senses, and with a very different force and bearing in 
different connections. In the mouth of a Jew it denoted, in 
one of its meanings, the whole of religion as understood by him. 
The Law, or the Law of God, for the terms were equivalent, 
was his religion. In this sense the expression might be ‘ the 
Law ’ simply, or 4 the Law and the Prophets/ By our Sav¬ 
iour, cither term was used in an analogous sense, to denote 
those essential truths of religion and morality, which alone con¬ 
stitute the Old Testament, or any part of it, a book of religious 
instruction, and entitle it to be called by the name of ‘the 
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Law.’ These, the true Law of God, could never be abrogated. 
Heaven and earth might pass away, but they would remain 
unchangeable. Using the term in this meaning, he declares, 
4 that to do to others as we would that they should do to us, is 
the Law and the Prophets/ that is, a summary of all the social 
duties taught by them; and, elsewhere, that the whole Law 
and the Prophets depend on love to God and love to man. 
This was the Law from which not the smallest letter nor tittle 
could pass away; and this Law the Pharisees, instead of ob¬ 
serving, were continually violating; and were thus an abomi¬ 
nation before God. 

“ The passage respecting divorce is introduced with reference 
to the sanction which the Pharisees gave to the greatest license, 
in this respect, on the part of the husband. No instance, per¬ 
haps, could have been chosen, which would have presented in 
stronger contrast their avowed morality with the morality 
taught by Christ. 

“The parable of Dives and Lazarus has no relation to the 
Pharisees; for, considering their austerity of manners, Jesus 
could not have typified them by one who e feasted sumptuously 
every day/ It was suggested to the recollection of the Evan¬ 
gelist by the discourse of our Saviour respecting the use and 
misuse of wealth, which gave occasion to all on which we have 
been remarking.” — Genuineness of the Gospels , Yol. I. pp. 
cei. — cciv. 

22. “ And the beggar died, and was carried by 
angels to the bosom of Abraham.” 

The ancients were accustomed to recline at supper on couches 
round the table, each resting on his left arm, so that the head 
of one person was placed against the breast of another. The 
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representation of Lazarus as earned to Abraham’s bosom is 
founded upon this custom. The meaning is that he was 
placed next to Abraham at the entertainment by which the 
blessings of the future life are here and elsewhere figura¬ 
tively represented. See Matthew viii. 11; xxvi. 29 ; Luke 
xiii. 29; xiv. 15; xxii. 30. 

In the quotations given by Suicer in his Thesaurus (II. 138, 
139), I do not find any clear proof that “the bosom of Abra¬ 
ham ” was considered the name of a place. Theophanes, how¬ 
ever, about the beginning of the ninth, and Theophylact, in the 
eleventh century, suppose the figure in the present passage to 
be founded upon the use of Kohnos to signify a harbor; and that 
it denotes those blessings which the good attain after finishing 
the voyage of life. The figure is once used in the Talmud. 

The Roman Catholics explain the phrase as signifying the 
Limbus Patrum.* Their conceptions are founded on a passage 
in Tertullian (Adv. Marcion. Lib. IV. c. 34), who explains 
“ the bosom of Abraham ” as meaning a place where the souls 
of the righteous abide till the general judgment. 


XVII. 1-4. (Jesus warns his disciples of the 
guilt of causing even his humblest follower to 
fall away, and teaches them the duty of forgive¬ 
ness.) 

In these verses Luke gives a few more passages from the 
conversation of our Saviour with his disciples which he for¬ 
merly mentioned (eh. ix. 46-50). 

See the note on Matthew xviii. 1 — 35. 

* See Lightfoot and De Lyra in loc. 
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5-10. “ And the Apostles said to the Master, 
Give us stronger assurance,” &e. 

The common rendering is, “ Increase our faith,” but that 
given above better expresses, I believe, the state of mind of the 
Apostles. The words of Jesus, from the sixth verse to the 
tenth, all, I doubt not, relate to their request; and if this be so, 
it is evident from the tenor of his reply, that their request was 
an improper one. The purport of it appears to have been, 
Display thy power, advance thy kingdom, reward thy followers, 
and thus give us stronger assurance that thou art the Messiah. 
They desired such proofs of his being the Messiah as would be 
accompanied by their own exaltation. In reply, Jesus first 
reproves them for their want of true faith, such faith as was 
necessary to qualify them to be his ministers. If they pos¬ 
sessed this, it would be rewarded with the gift of miraculous 
powers. He then teaches them, with humbling severity, that, by 
performing all the duties to which they had been called, they 
could establish no claim upon God for such rewards as they 
were expecting. The language of the parable and of its appli¬ 
cation is not to be pressed to the letter, nor taken in its most 
general sense. It is to be regarded as the language of rebuke, 
intended to repress the presumption of the Apostles; and it 
may be remarked, that it is such language as none but a 
teacher from God could have addressed to his followers, under 
the circumstances in which it was uttered by Jesus, without 
repelling them from him, and that the thought of such an ad¬ 
dress would not have entered the mind of any other. 

19. “And he said to him, Rise, go your way. 
Your faith has saved you.” 

The w'ords of Christ were obviously meant as some peculiar 
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praise or encouragement of tlie Samaritan. But this is incon¬ 
sistent with the rendering, “ Thy faith hath made thee whole,” 
(that is, hath restored thee to health,) or any one equivalent. 
The other nine were either cured on account of their faith, or 
they were not. In the first case, there was no distinguishing 
praise of the Samaritan for the good dispositions which he had 
shown; and in the second case, if the other nine were cured 
without faith, it would follow, if we adopt the rendering of the 
Common Version, that his faith had given him no advantage 
over them. 

The meaning of Christ is, that the Samaritan, in possessing 
that faith which he had manifested in his conduct, that readiness 
to acknowledge our Saviour as a minister from God, possessed 
a principle which would save him from the moral evil in the 
world and its attendant punishment. 

24. “ For the day of the Son of Man will he like 
the lightning which flashes over the whole heaven.” 

See the explanation of Matthew xxiv. 2G, 27, in Appendix, 
Note E, p. 327. 

26. “ And as it was in the days of Noah, so will 
it he in the days of the Son of Man.” 

What immediately follows relates to the incredulity of the 
Jews respecting their own destruction.— MS. Notes of Lectures. 

33. “ He who is careful of his life will lose it, 
and he who is careless of his life will save it.” 

It is probable that these words were not uttered by Jesus in 
this connection. Here they appear to be used as a strong 
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expression of the dangers of those times, when he who should 
endeavor to preserve his life would be no more safe than he 
who should expose it. The meaning of the corresponding lan¬ 
guage in the parallel passages is very different. See Matthew 
x. 39, and the other passages referred to in the note on Luke 
xxi. 18, 19. — MS. Mites of Lectures . 

37. 44 Where the dead body is, there the eagles 
will gather together.” 

See the note on Matthew xxiv. 28. 

XVIII. 7. 44 And will not God execute justice 
for his chosen, crying to him day and night, 
though he delay in their cause \ ” 

This rendering may be correct, or the meaning may be, 
“ though he have borne long with them,” that is, with the ene¬ 
mies of the chosen, the great body of the Jewish nation. Thus 
understood, the personal pronoun would be used indefinitely, 
leaving its sense to be determined by the connection, as is often 
the case in the New Testament. 

With the words of our Lord should be compared a passage 
in Ecclesiasticus (xxxii. 17, 18, according to the Septuagint, or 
xxxv. 17, 18, in the Common Version), to which it is not im¬ 
probable that he had reference. 

29. 44 There is none who has given up house, 

or parents,.for the sake of the kingdom of 

God, who will not receive many fold more in the 
time that now is,” &c. 

£ * Many fold more ” in spiritual blessings ; — in exaltation of 

VOL. II. 


26 
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character, in the testimony of a good conscience, in glorious 
hopes. — MS. Notes of Lectures. 

31. “ Lo! we are going up to Jerusalem, and 
all that has been written by the Prophets will be 
accomplished in the Son of Man.” 

Whether the words of Jesus are here accurately reported or 
not, what I suppose him to have intended is, that the treatment 
he was about to suffer would fully correspond to that which, as 
appeared from the history of the Prophets, the teachers from 
God had ever been exposed to. 

Compare the note on Luke xxiv. 44 - 47. 

34. “ And they understood this not at all.” 

See before, p. 53, and compare Appendix, Note E, p. 558 . 

35 - 43. (Cure of a blind man near Jericho.) 

“ And as he was approaching Jericho.” Matthew (ch. xx. 
29) and Mark (ch. x. 46) represent this miracle as performed 
when Jesus was leaving Jericho^ on his way to Jerusalem. 
The difference in the accounts of the Evangelists is entirely 
unimportant, except as serving to show that they are indepen¬ 
dent historians; and it is idle to try to make them agree by the 
forced suppositions to which some commentators have resorted. 
— MS. Notes of Lectures. 

XIX. 7. “ And all those who saw it mur¬ 

mured,” &c. 


Note the loose expression, “AU those who saw it,” 
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11-27. (The parable of the faithful and the 
unfaithful servants.) 

This parable in Luke, so far as it relates to a master distrib¬ 
uting money to his servants to be used during his absence, is, I 
conceive, founded on the same discourse of Jesus as the para¬ 
ble of the talents in Matthew (xxv. 14-30). The passages 
in the two Evangelists are in many parts strikingly coincident; 
the design of the parable related by Luke, so far as regards the 
portion of it mentioned, is the same as that of Matthew, and 
the variations between the two reports are not greater than in 
other cases where it is evident that the same words of our Lord 
were meant to be given. Luke particularly mentions the occa¬ 
sion on which the parable he gives was uttered, an occasion 
probable in itself, so that there seems no reason to doubt that 
it was delivered at the time stated by him. But if our Lord 
delivered this parable just before entering Jerusalem, it is un¬ 
likely that he would either have repeated it, or have delivered 
another in great part essentially the same, but a very few days 
after, to some ofhis Apostles. 

Concluding, therefore, the parable in Matthew and Luke to 
be the same, we may explain the connection in which Matthew 
has given it, as an instance of the systematic arrangement found 
in his Gospel. The parable related to what was to take place 
at “ the coming of Christ ”; or, in other words, when the truth 
of what he taught would be made manifest, and the laws of 
God’s moral government announced by him would take effect. 
It is in connection with other declarations concerning the same 
subject that it is introduced by Matthew ; and perhaps his 
omission of that portion which relates to the punishment of the 
Jews * * * * 
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29. 44 The mountain called the Mount of Olives.” 

A mode of expression adapted to a Gentile reader. So ch. 
xxi. 37. 

42. 44 O that thou knewest, even thou, even at 
this thy time, what concerns thy peace ! ” 

“ Even thou — that is, corrupt as thou art, and ill-disposed 
toward me, thus I earnestly wish even for thee. “ Even at this 
thy time ”: — even as it were at the last moment. 

On the use of cl, see the note of Grotius on Luke xii. 49. 

XX. 9. 44 A man planted a vineyard, and let it 
out to husbandmen; and was absent for many 
years.” 

The words of the last clause are used in conformity to what 
is here signified by the parable, namely, God’s absenee (so to 
speak) from the Jews for many years, and not in consistency 
with the imagery of the parable. 

It is very remarkable that the name of Jesus occurs but once 
from this verse to the forty-seventh verse of the twenty-second 
chapter. Perhaps a more remarkable omission is from Luke 
x. 42 to xiii. 2, one hundred and fifteen verses ; or it may be, 
to xiii. 12. *o Kvptos occurs twice in this interval, as it does 
once in ch. xxii. 31. 

10. Remark the undefined reference of aurai. 

20, 21. Note the grammatical ambiguity concerning the 
subject of the verbs. 

* 

34 — 36. Note the diversity from Matthew and Mark. 
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37. “ But that the dead are raised, even Moses 
has given you to understand, where, in telling of 

the burning bush, he says,” &c. 

* 

Note the expression, tfujvmrtv^ “ has given you to understand.” 

’E7rl ttJp iSdrov, literally, “ in the bush,” that is, in the section 
where the burning bush is spoken of. So Mark xii. 26. Com¬ 
pare Romans xi. 2 : “ Know you not what the Scripture says 
(v ’HA/a, in speaking of Elijah ? ” A similar mode of reference 
to the Old Testament occurs in the Koran. — MS. Notes of 
Lectures . 

40. Compare this verse with Matthew xxii. 34, seqq. 
Mark xii. 28, seqq. 

41. Observe the indefinite use of avrovs and Ae'yo wi. See 
the note on Matthew viii. 4. 

XXI. 18, 19. “Yet not a hair of your heads 
will be lost. By your constancy secure your lives.” 

The expressions in these verses are highly figurative, as 
appears from what precedes. The parallel passage in Mat¬ 
thew (xxiv. 13) and Mark (xiii. 13) is, c O fie xmofittvas tls reAor 
ovtos a-coBfja-eTai. The present passage is explained by Matthew 
x. 39: “ He who secures his life will lose it; and he who 
loses his life for my sake will secure it ”; compare Matthew 
xvi. 25; Mark viii. 35; Luke ix. 24. So John xii. 25: 
u He who loves his life will lose it; and he who hates his life 
in this world will preserve it for eternal blessedness.” 

For the expression, “Not a hair of your heads will be lost,” 

see 1 Samuel xiv. 45; 2 Samuel xiv. 11; 1 Kings i. 52 ; Acts 

26 * 
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xxvii. 34. The meaning of the phrase according to its com¬ 
mon use would be, Your lives will be perfectly secure. In the 
present passage its meaning is analogous, but far higher and 
more important, — Your existence will be perfectly secure. 
Men may put you to death, but you will not cease to be. You 
will enjoy the favor and be the constant care of God, who will 
give you eternal life. The encouragement here is founded on 
the same considerations as in the precept before given by our 
Saviour: “Fear not those who kill the body, but cannot kill 
the soul.” (Matthew x. 28 ; compare Luke xii. 4, 5.) 

22. “ For those will be days of vengeance, when 
all that is written will be fulfilled.” 

“ All that is written.” “ 1 Tout ce qui a <Ste eerit/ Toutes 
les menaces qui sont dans tout le Y. T. contrc les Juifs desobe- 
issans ct impdnitens, comme celles qui sont Deut. xxviii, xxxi, 
et xxxii, et a la fin des prophdties de Malaehi.” — Le Clere. 

24. “ Jerusalem will be trodden by the feet of 
Gentiles, till the times of the Gentiles are ended.” 

“Trodden by the feet of Gentiles” means inhabited by Gen¬ 
tiles or heathens. “Till the times of the Gentiles arc ended” : 
that is, till those regarded by the Jews as Gentiles or Heathens 
shall have ceased to exist under that character, shall no longer 
stand in that relation to the Jews; till the distinction between 
Jews and Gentiles shall have passed away. 

25. “ And there will be signs in the sun and 
moon and stars,” &c. 

Note the imperfect and obscure expression of Luke, in the 
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first clause, as compared with Matthew (xxiv. 29) and Mark 
(xiii. 24). 

It seems evident that Luke’s is a later and less exact account 
than that of Matthew and Mark of those portions of our Lord’s 
prophecy which they have in common. 

37. “At night he went out to' the Mount of 
Olives.” 

That is, probably, to Bethany. He left the city to avoid the 
danger to which he might be exposed during the night from 
the machinations of his enemies. 

XXII. 1. “ And the festival of Unleavened 
Bread, which is called the Passover, was at hand.” 

“ — which is called the Passover.” This explanation shows 
that Luke’s Gospel^was intended for Gentile readers. 

» 

19. “And he took a loaf, and gave thanks, and 
broke it, and gave it to them, saying, This is my 
body which is given for you. Do thus as my me¬ 
morial.” 

The rendering of this verse requires some explanation, in 
consequence of the errors which have arisen from a misap¬ 
prehension of this account of our Lord’s last supper with his 
disciples. 

I render, “ Do thus ”; the verbal rendering is, “ Do this,” 
that is, “ Do this act.” But the particular act of our Lord 
could not be repeated, and the meaning obviously is, “ Do like 
acts,” or, in other words, “ Do thus.” 
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The force of the injunction, however, did not bear upon the 
act itself, but upon that of which the act was symbolical,— 
upon the precept which Jesus had conveyed more impressively 
by significant emblems than he might have done by words alone. 
That precept, to express it in figurative language, conformable 
to the symbol, was, u Eat of the same loaf,” or, in literal lan¬ 
guage, “ Be perfectly at accord with one another.” (See the 
note on Matthew xxvi. 26-28.) 

“ Do thus, as my memorial The meaning is, Be per¬ 
fectly at accord with one another, as the proper commemoration 
of me, your common Master. 

These words neither Matthew, who, being an Apostle, was 
present on the occasion, nor Mark, who probably derived his 
account from Peter, relates as having been uttered by Jesus. 
If uttered by him, therefore, they were not regarded by them 
as enjoining the celebration of a rite, for in that case they would 
have been essential to give its character to the transaction. 
Paul (1 Corinthians xi. 24, 25) ascribes the same words to our 
Lord, not merely in distributing the bread, but in giving the 
cup to his disciples. 

The sentiments which it was the purpose of Jesus to connect 
with those acts, the duties which he intended to enforce by 
them, and especially the sentiment conveyed in the words just 
referred to, were most strikingly brought into view and incul¬ 
cated throughout his conversation with his disciples at this time, 
a9 recorded by John (ch. xiii. 34, 35). “J *new commandment 
I give you, that you love one another, — that you love one 
another as I have loved you. By this shall all men know that 
you are my disciples, if you have love one for another.” This 
was to be their commemoration of him. 

Notwithstanding the false meaning, as I conceive it to be, 
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which has been put upon the words, “ Do this as my memorial,” 
according to which it has been supposed that our Lord insti¬ 
tuted a particular ceremony in commemoration of himself, yet, 
when the conception is fairly presented, it can hardly be 
thought that he meant solemnly to enjoin on liis Apostles to 
bring him to their remembrance by eating and drinking at cer¬ 
tain times in a particular manner, — eating of the same loaf 
and drinking from the same cup. It cannot be believed that it 
was requisite for them thus to recall him to their minds. What 
recollections, feelings, or purposes during their subsequent lives 
could tend to efface the memory of him ? But should any one 
suppose that this ceremonial observance was enjoined by our 
Lord upon his Apostles who were then with him, yet his words 
cannot reasonably be regarded as affording any ground for in¬ 
ferring that he meant to institute a rite to be observed by all 
who might in future times receive his religion, — by his follow¬ 
ers throughout all ages, standing, as they would, in very differ¬ 
ent relations from those of the Apostles to himself and to one 
another. 

At the same time when Jesus broke the loaf for his disciples, 
and gave them the cup, he performed another significant act; 
he washed their feet. Having done so, he said to them : “ Un¬ 
derstand what I have done for you.If I, the Master and 

the Teacher, have washed your feet, you also ought to -wash 
one another’s feet. I have given you an example, that you 
also may do as I have done for you.” (John xiii. 12-15.) If 
his words could in either case be understood as instituting a 
rite to be perpetually observed, it would be in this case, and 
not in that we have been considering. But it was not his pur¬ 
pose to institute a religious ceremony, when he told his disci¬ 
ples that in washing their feet he had given them an example 
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which they should imitate. His sole object was to inculcate 
upon them, in the most impressive manner, the duty of such 
mutual love, of such freedom from rivalship among themselves, 
and from the sin of pride, that they might be ready, after his 
example, to perform the humblest offices for one another. 

If the preceding remarks are correct, it follows that the obli¬ 
gation to observe the Lord's Supper at the present day rests 
wholly on the good effects which may attend its observance. 
These may consist either in its exciting religious sentiments 
and purposes in him who partakes of it, or, as regards others, 
in its being a public profession of his faith in Christianity, and 
his desire to conform himself to its spirit. It is not to be viewed 
as a rite enjoined upon us by our Lord. 

20. Note the peculiarity of Luke’s aceount in mentioning 
the cup twice, and observe the defectiveness of his narration 
in verses 21 — 23. Note also the ungrammatical construction 
of verse 20, and the very imperfect expression. 

24 - 27. “ And there existed a rivalship among 
them,” &c. 

See the note on John xiii. 2-17. 

31-34. (Our Lord’s prediction of the denial of 
Peter.) 

We have an example of the inexact manner in which events 
are related by the Evangelists in their accounts of our Lord’s 
prediction of the denial of Peter. (See Matthew xxvi. 30-35; 
Mark xiv. 26-31; John xiii. 36-38.) Matthew and Mark 
represent this prediction as having been uttered on the way to 
Gethsemane. Luke and John report it as spoken before Jesus 
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and liis disciples left the house where they were. Matthew 
and Mark agree in the words by which it was introduced, — 
“ There is none of you whose faith in me will not be shaken 
this night.” The words reported by Luke are very different, 
though they refer to the same event. But John introduces 
the prediction quite otherwise. 

34. Note the use of the word o^tepov, “to-day,” which, 
perhaps, implies that Luke apprehended that these words were 
uttered toward morning. 

35 - 38. “ And he said to them,.Now let 

him who has a purse take it, and his bag also; 
and let him who has not, sell his cloak and buy a 
sword,” &c. 

The language of this passage is highly figurative, and remote 
from those modes of expression with which we are familiar. 
Jesus reminds his disciples that formerly they might rely on 
the hospitality of their countrymen for the supply of their wants. 
They had been welcomed by many as the harbingers of the 
Messiah. But now the nation had rejected him as not its Mes¬ 
siah. He was reckoned among malefactors. He was about to 
be crucified with robbers. And they, his followers, must look 
for no favor. They would be in the condition of those to 
whom hospitality is denied, who must provide for their neces¬ 
sities from their own means, or who, beiDg destitute of money, 
if they will not submit to suffer from want, must procure swords 
and turn robbers. That they should become robbers might be 
expected of the followers of a Master who could be thought to 
deserve such ignominy and such cruelty as he was about to 
suffer. The manner in which he was regarded, and the cir- 
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cumstances to which they would be reduced, are emblematically 
brought before their imaginations by a precept enjoining such 
a course of conduct as answered to the character ascribed to 
him, and such as, in those unprincipled and barbarous times, 
many were driven to adopt. 

When the disciples produced the two swords, it is not to be 
supposed that they understood their Master literally. It was 
obviously a very natural act to do so, without any definite pur¬ 
pose. But it is probable that they did not fully comprehend 
his meaning, and supposed that by showing those swords they 
might lead him to explain himself further. But he was not, it 
appears, disposed to continue the discourse. 

40. “ And when he had come to the place.” 

“ The place,” that is, the well-known place, the scene of the 
events subsequently related. 

43, 44. “And there appeared to him an angel from 
heaven, strengthening him. And being in an agony, he prayed 
the more earnestly; and his sweat was as great drops of blood 
falling to the ground.” 

On the evidence, both external and internal, against the gen¬ 
uineness of this passage, which is not retained in the Transla¬ 
tion, see Genuineness of the Gospels, Vol. I. Additional Note 
A, Section V. vi. pp. lxxxvii. - xci. 

53. “ But this is your hour, and the power of 
darkness prevails.” 

A strictly verbal rendering, supplying in the last clause the 
words avTr} iarivy which must be repeated from the first, would 
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be, “ This is your hour, and this is the power of darkness.” 
The meaning of Jesus was, You feared to apprehend me in the 
(laytime, when I was with you in the temple, but this, the 
night, is your hour, and the power of darkness (that is, the 
power of evil) is suffered to prevail. — The figurative expres¬ 
sion, “the power of darkness,” to denote the power of evil, 
was a familiar metaphor, not borrowed from, but only suggested 
by, the darkness of the hour. 

XXIII. 2. “We have ascertained that this 
man is raising sedition among the people, and for¬ 
bidding them to pay tribute to CEesar, saying that 
he himself is the Messiah, the king.” 

This accusation is not mentioned by the other Evangelists, 
though there is an implication of it in the question of Pilate, 
“Are you the king of the Jews ?” which they all record. It 
did not occur to them that this question might need explanation 
to readers less familiar than themselves with the history of their 
Master. This is one example among many of the imperfect 
character of their narratives, and of the fact that much is 
omitted which, if expressed, would have served to remove dif¬ 
ficulties. We find another instance in the fourth verse of this 
chapter, in the striking inconsequence of Pilate’s answer to 
the Jews, when taken in connection with what precedes. John 
(ch. xviii. 33-38) supplies what is wanting. Luke himself, in 
the fourteenth verse of the present chapter, affords an indica¬ 
tion of the incompleteness of his own account. He there rep¬ 
resents Pilate as speaking of having examined Jesus before the 
Jews, but he has not given the details of this examination. 
These are to be found only in John. 
vol. ii. 27 
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The account which follows (vv. 7 -12) of Pilate's sending 
our Lord to Herod is peculiar to Luke. But there is nothing 
in it inconsistent with what is told by the other Evangelists. 
The narratives in the Gospels, though here, as often elsewhere, 
imperfect and fragmentary, supply each other’s deficiencies, 
and, taken together, form an harmonious, consistent history, 
stamped with the clearest marks of truth. — MS. Notes of 
Lectures . 

31. 44 For if they do thus while the tree is green, 
what will befall it when it is dry % ” 

The meaning is, If the Jews do thus while the nation may 
be compared to a green tree yet living, what will befall them 
when the nation (like the barren fig-tree) is blasted and with¬ 
ered by God ? 

t 

40. 64 But the other rebuked him, saying, Do 
you not fear Godl You are suffering under the 
same sentence.” 

The meaning is, Do you not fear God, when your own death 
is close at hand, that you thus insult a dying fellow-sufferer ? 

47. 44 Truly this was a righteous man.” 

Compare Matthew (xxvii. 54) and Mark (xv. 39). The 
discrepance between them and Luke illustrates the character 
of the narratives given by the Evangelists of the transactions 
connected with the death of our Lord, — agreeing in the essen¬ 
tial facts, but differing, as might be expected, in minor par¬ 
ticulars. 
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48, 49. Note the loose manner in which navres is used, as 
often elsewhere. 

54. “And it was the day of Preparation; and 
the Sabbath was dawning.” 

“ — was dawning,” eW^ojo-xe. Wakefield supposes this word 
to relate to the custom of lighting lamps as a religious cere¬ 
mony, on the evening on which the Sabbath commenced. This 
custom is mentioned in the Mishna; and likewise by Seneca 
(Epistle 95). So Wetstein. See Lightfoot, Gill, Spencer de 
Legg. Heb. Lib. IV. c. 6. p. 1120. Kuinoel, following Grotius, 
explains it as equivalent to rjfLeXke cm<pa><rK€Lv , but thinks, at the 
same time, that there is a reference to the custom just men¬ 
tioned. Campbell supposes that St. Luke, by living among 
Gentiles, insensibly acquired the habit of using c-nKpaaicciv, 
without reference to its proper meaning, merely to denote the 
commencement of a day. He argues against the explanation 
first mentioned and that of Lightfoot. 

Lightfoot supposes that the use of the word is to be explained 
by the use of the corresponding words "riK and KrniK, which 
he states that the Jews employed to denote the evening; the 
former being found in the Mishna, as I understand, and the 
latter in the Gemara. He produces various passages in proof 
of his assertion. He says that was commonly used to de¬ 
note the beginning of the night, but in one instance, he thinks, 
the whole night. In the Gemara Krnifct is explained as 
meaning the evening twilight. Ruxtorf, in his Rabbinical 
Lexicon, says that it is used pro lumine stellarum , sive stellis , 
hoc est vespera . Le Clere, in his translation of Hammond’s 
paraphrase, explains (rafiftarov cVe^o-Kc, stellis incipientibus ful- 
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gere , Sabbatum incipiebat , and Rosenmiiller understands it in a 
similar manner. 

I believe, however, that none of these explanations is to be 
adopted; but that the words are to be taken in their proper 
sense, namely, “ The Sabbath was dawning.” 

According to Matthew and Mark, Joseph of Arimathaea went 
to Pilate in the evening to ask for the body of Jesus. If the 
word rendered <e evening ” is to be taken in its obvious sense, 
this alone is decisive of the question; — since all the explana¬ 
tions have been resorted to on the supposition, that the day of 
the Sabbath properly commenced at sunset, and that our Lord 
was laid in the tomb before its commencement. 

It has been supposed, however, that the Jews distinguished 
two evenings, one beginning either about noon, or at the ninth 
hour (the middle of the afternoon), and ending at sunset, and 
the other beginning at sunset and ending with the disappear¬ 
ance of twilight; and that Matthew and Mark, when they 
speak of the evening, refer to the former period. 

But there seems to me little ground for the opinion that the 
Jews thus distinguished those two portions of time, and none 
whatever for believing that they applied to the earlier portion 
the Greek word 6\jrta } “ evening,” as its proper designation. It 
would indeed be an absurdity to suppose that they applied any 
one word, without a distinguishing epithet, indiscriminately to 
two different portions of time which they meant to discriminate 
from each other. Nor, if it be imagined that dyjria, “ evening,” 
was ever used as an appropriate name for the afternoon, or the 
latter part of the afternoon, would it have been thus used in the 
present case by Matthew and Mark, as they had already made 
it so evident that the event of which they spoke must have 
occurred after the ninth hour. 
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Let us then attend to the series of events which took place 
after the commencement of the evening. 

The Jews had requested Pilate that the bodies should be 
removed from the crosses, and Joseph of Arimathoea went to 
him to ask for the body of Jesus. Pilate doubted if he were 
already dead, and sent for the centurion to inquire. His doubts 
being removed, Joseph was permitted to take the body of our 
Lord. Having bought a linen cloth to wrap it in, he was joined 
by Nicodemus, who had procured a large quantity of spices. 
They washed the body and wrapped it in the linen cloth with 
the spices; and then they laid it in a tomb, which was unfin¬ 
ished, and wanted a door, so that they had to find and bring a 
large stone with which to close it. 

These transactions probably occupied many hours; and we 
may well believe that the dawn of the Sabbath was appearing, 
when those who had performed the last offices for our Lord 
were leaving the tomb. 

56. “ Having rested on the Sabbath according 
to the commandment,” &c. 

K According to the commandment ” : — an explanation in¬ 
tended for Gentiles. 

XXIV. 25 , 26 . “And Jesus said to them,How 
dull of apprehension are ye, and slow to give credit 
to all that the Prophets have spoken! Was it not 
necessary that the Messiah through these suffer¬ 
ings should enter on his glory 1 ” 

There is no ground for believing that Luke has given the 
precise words spoken in this conversation. But there is no 
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difficulty in explaining the language ascribed to our Lord in 
these verses. The emphatic word is “all.” The reference, 
supposing that we have his very words, is to the fact, that his 
disciples, in common with the rest of the Jews, overlooked the 
descriptions given by the Prophets of the persecution and suf¬ 
ferings of the true teachers from God. They had thought only 
of the glories and triumphs of the Messiah. 

34. “— who told them that the Master had 
truly risen, and had appeared to Simon.” 

This appearance to Peter is not mentioned by the other 
Evangelists. It is, however, referred to by Paul, 1 Corinthi¬ 
ans xv. 5. 

44 - 47. “ And he said to them, This is what I 
told you while I was yet with you, that it was ne¬ 
cessary that whatever is written in the Law of 
Moses and the Prophets and the Psalms concern¬ 
ing me, should be accomplished. Then he opened 
their minds to understand the Scriptures,” &c. 

“ This is what I told you 99 : — verbally, “ These are the 
words which I spoke to you.” The meaning is, The events 
which have taken place correspond to what I told you, to the 
words which I spoke to yon. Our Lord refers to his predic¬ 
tions of his future sufferings and death. 

Compare with this passage vv. 25 - 27. 

“ What our Saviour probably did, in both these discourses, 
was to point out the consistency between the character and 
purposes of God, as revealed in the Old Testament, and the 
circumstances attending his mission, and the character of his 
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religion. His disciples had regarded the Jewish dispensation 
as introductory to a better, the temporal kingdom of the Mes¬ 
siah. He opened their minds to enlarged views of it, and 
taught them that, conformably to a right understanding of its 
purpose, it was a spiritual, and not a temporal kingdom, for 
which it was intended to prepare. He showed them from 
Moses and the Prophets and the Psalms in w r hat the true hap¬ 
piness of man had been always, by their holiest and most en¬ 
lightened teachers, represented as consisting, and the suitable¬ 
ness of everything in Christianity to enable man to attain this 
happiness. He explained to them that his death and resurrec¬ 
tion, however foreign from all the notions which they had for¬ 
merly entertained respecting the Messiah, were necessary parts 
of that glorious plan of Providence so long ago commenced, 
which he came to accomplish. He illustrated the connection 
between the Jewish and Christian dispensations. He pointed 
out some of the most striking passages of the Jewish Scriptures 
which related to himself; that is, which related to Christianity, 
as serving to show that the same design was apparent in both 
dispensations. He was not employed in expounding prophe¬ 
cies respecting himself personally.”— On the Authorship of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews . Christian Examiner, Vol. V. pp. 
56, 57. 

Compare the notes on Matthew xxvi. 54; Luke xviii. 31; 
xxi. 22; xxiv. 25-27; John xvii. 12; v. 46. See also, in 
relation to this subject, Genuineness of the Gospels, Vol. II. 
pp. cxeiv, cxev, and the review of Hengstenberg’s Christology 
(by the Rev. Dr. Noyes) in the Christian Examiner for July, 
1834, Vol. XVI. pp. 321 - 364. 
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I. 1-18. (The Introduction of John’s Gospel.) 

“ 4 In the beginning was the Logos, and the Logos was with 
God, and the Logos was God/ 

M There is no word in English answering to the Greek word 
Logos , as here used. It was employed to denote a mode of 
conception concerning the Deity, familiar at the time when St. 
John wrote, and intimately blended with the philosophy of his 
age, but long since obsolete, and so foreign from our habits of 
thinking, that it is not easy for us to conform our minds to its 
apprehension. The Greek word Logos , in one of its primary 
senses, answered nearly to our word Reason . It denoted that 
faculty by which the mind disposes its ideas in their proper 
relations to each other; the Disposing Power, if I may so 
speak, of the mind. In reference to this primary sense, it was 
applied to the Deity, but in a wider significance. The Logos 
of God was regarded, not in its strictest sense, as merely the 
Reason of God ; but, under certain aspects, as the Wisdom, the 
Mind, the Intellect of God. To this the creation of all things 
was especially ascribed. The conception may seem obvious in 
itself; but the cause why the creation was primarily referred 
to the Logos or Intellect of God, rather than to his goodness or 
omnipotence, is to be found in the Platonic philosophy, as it 
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existed about the time of Christ, and particularly as taught by 
the eminent Jewish philosopher, Philo of Alexandria. 

“According to this philosophy, there existed an archetypal 
world of Ideas, formed by God, the perfect model of the sen¬ 
sible universe ; corresponding, so far as what is divine may be 
compared with what is human, to the plan of a building or city 
which an architect forms in his own mind before commencing 
its erection. The faculty by which God disposed and arranged 
the world of Ideas was his Logos, Reason, or Intellect. This 
world, according to one representation, was supposed to have 
its seat in the Logos or Mind of God ; according to another, it 
was identified with the Logos. The Platonic philosophy fur¬ 
ther taught, that the Ideas of God were not merely the arche¬ 
types, but, in scholastic language, the essential forms, of all 
created things.* In this philosophy, matter in its primary state , 
primitive matter, if I may so speak, was regarded merely as 
the substratum of attributes, being in itself devoid of all. 
Attributes, it was conceived, were impressed upon it by the 
Ideas of God, which Philo often speaks of under the figure of 
seals. These Ideas, indeed, constituted those attributes, becom¬ 
ing connected with primitive matter in an incomprehensible 
manner, and thus giving form and being to all things sensible. 
But the seat of these Ideas, these formative principles, being 
the Logos or Intellect of God, — or, according to the other rep¬ 
resentation mentioned, these Ideas constituting the Logos,—the 
Logos was, in consequence, represented as the great agent in 
creation. This doctrine being settled, the meaning of the term 
gradually extended itself by a natural process, and came at last 
to comprehend all the attributes of God manifested in the crea - 

* For an account of Plato’s doctrine of Ideas, see Genuineness of 
the Gospels, Vol. ITT. Additional Note A. 
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(ion and government of the universe .* These attributes, ab¬ 
stractly from God himself, were made an object of thought 
under the name of the Logos. The Logos thus conceived of 
was necessarily personified or spoken of figuratively as a per¬ 
son. In our own language, in describing its agency, — agency 
in its nature personal and to be ultimately referred to God, — 
we might indeed avoid attaching a personal character to the 
Logos considered abstractly from God, by the use of the neuter 
pronoun it. Thus we might say, All things were made by it. 
But the Greek language afforded no such resource, the relative 
pronoun in concord with Logos being necessarily masculine. 
Thus the Logos or Intellect of God came to be, figuratively or 
literally, conceived of as an intermediate being between God 
and his creatures, the great agent in the creation and govern¬ 
ment of the universe. 

“ Obsolete as this mode of conception has now become, there 
is a foundation for it in the nature of the being contemplated, 
and of the human mind. The Deity conceived of as existing 
within himself, removed from all distinct apprehension of 
created intelligences, dwelling alone in his unapproachable and 
unimaginable infinity of perfections, presents a different object 
to the mind from the Deity operating around us and within us, 
and manifesting himself, as it were, even to our senses. It is 
not strange, therefore, that these two conceptions of him have 
been regarded apart, and more or less separated from each 
other. The notion of the Logos, it is true, is obsolete ; but we 


* [Thus Clement ot Alexandria says : “ The Logos of the Father 
of all is the wisdom and goodness of God made most clearly manifest, 
his almighty and truly divine power, his sovereign will.”— Stromat. 
V. § 1. pp. G46, G47, as quoted in the Statement of Reasons, p. 277.] 
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find something analogous to it in the use of the term Nature in 
modern limes. Employed as this often is, the mind seems to 
rest in some indistinct notion of an agency inferior to the Su¬ 
preme, or an agcney, to say the' least, which is not referred 
directly to God. 

“ The conception and the name of the Logos were familiar at 
the time when St. John wrote. They occur in the Apocryphal 
book of the Wisdom of Solomon. The writer, speaking of the 
destruction of the first-born of the Egyptians, says (cli. xviii. 
15): — 

“ 1 Thine almighty Logos leaped down from heaven, from 
his royal throne, a fierce warrior, into the midst of a land 
of destruction.’ 

“ In another passage, likewise, in the prayer ascribed to Solo¬ 
mon, he is represented as thus addressing God (cli. ix. 1, 2) : — 

‘ God of our fathers, and Lord of mercy, 

Who hast made all things by thy Logos, 

And fashioned man by thy Wisdom.’ 

“The terms, the Logos of God, and the Wisdom of God , are 
here used as nearly equivalent in signification. A certain dis¬ 
tinction was sometimes made between them; but they were 
often considered as the same. In the book just quoted we find 
strong personifications of Wisdom,* considered as an attribute 
of God, and described in such language as was afterwards 
applied to the Logos. In the Proverbs there are similar per¬ 
sonifications of Wisdom,f which the Christian Fathers com¬ 
monly understood of the Logos. 

“ The use of the word ‘ Logos,’ in the sense that has been 


* Ch. vii., viii., x. 

f Ch. viii. See also eh. i. 20, seqq.; cli. iii. 19 
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assigned to it, was derived from the Platonic philosophy. But 
we find among the Jews a similar mode of conceiving and 
speaking of the operations of God, unconnected with this phi¬ 
losophy, and appearing in the use of a different term, the Spirit 
of God , or the Holy Spirit By either expression, in its pri¬ 
mary theological sense, was intended those attributes, or that 
power of God, which operated among men to produce effects 
that were believed to be conformable to his will, as manifested 
in the laws of his moral government. Thus the miracles of a 
teacher from God, the direct influences of God upon the minds 
of men, and all causes tending to advance men in excellence, 
moral and intellectual, were referred to the Holy Spirit. The 
idea of its invisible operation was associated with it. To ex¬ 
press what has been said in different terras, it denoted the 
unseen Power of God, acting upon the minds of men in the 
direct or indirect production of moral goodness, or intellectual 
ability, in the communication of truth, and in the conferring of 
supernatural powers. The conception is of the same class with 
that of the Logos ; and the Holy Spirit is in some instances 
strongly personified, as by our Saviour in his last discourse 
with his Apostles. The divine Power which was manifested 
in Christ might be ascribed indifferently to the Spirit, or to the 
Logos, of God, as the reader or hearer was more conversant 
with the one term or the other. St. John, writing in Asia 
Minor, where many for whom he intended his Gospel were 
familiar with the conception of the Logos, has, probably for this 
reason, adopted the term { Logos/ in the proem of his Gospel, 
to express that manifestation of God by Christ which is else¬ 
where referred to the Spirit of God.* 


“ * It may be observed, that, amid the confusion and inconsistency 
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“ But to return: The conception that ha9 been described hav¬ 
ing been formed of the Logos, and the Logos being, as I have 
said, necessarily personified, or spoken of figuratively as a per¬ 
son, it soon followed, as a natural consequence, that the Logos 
was by many hypostatized or conceived of as a proper person.* 
When the corrective of experience and actual knowledge can¬ 
not be applied, what is strongly imagined is very likely to be 


of those conceptions of the earlier Fathers which afterwards settled 
into the doctrine of the Trinity, we often find the Holy Spirit and the 
Logos spoken of as the same power of God. Thus Justin Martyr, in 
reference to the miraculous conception of Christ, says (Apologia 
Prima, c. 33. p. 54) : ‘We must not understand by the Spirit and the 
power from God anything different from the Logos, who is the First¬ 
born of God.’ Theophilus of Antioch says (Ad Autolycum, Lib. II. 
§10), that ‘ the Logos is the Spirit of God and his Wisdom ’; though 
lie elsewhere (Ibid. § 15 et § 18) makes a Trinity of God, his Logos, 

and his Wisdom. The Wisdom of God was commonly conceived of 

■ 

as the Logos of God, but Irenseus, like Theophilus, gives the former 
name to the Holy Spirit. (See Lib. IV. c. 20.) Tertullian says 
(Advers. Praxeam, c. 26) : ‘ The Spirit of God [the Spirit spoken of 
in the account of the miraculous conception] is the same as the Lo¬ 
gos. For as, when John says, The Logos teas made flesh , we by the 
Logos understand the Spirit, so here we perceive the Logos to be 
intended under the name of the Spirit. For as the Spirit is the sub¬ 
stance of the Logos, so the Logos is the operation of the Spirit; and 
the two are one thing. What! when John said that the Logos was 
made flesh, and the angel, that the Spirit was to be made flesh, did 
they mean anything different? ’ ” See also c. 14 ; Advers. Marcion. 
Lib. V. c. 8, et alibi stepe ; Irenseus, Cont. Hacres. Lib. V. c. 1. § 2. 

“ * It will be convenient in what follows to use the terms personify 
and hypostatize , with their correlatives, as distinguished from each 
other according to the senses assigned them in the text.” 
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regarded as having a real existence ; and the philosophy of the 
ancients was composed in great part of such imaginations. 
The Logos, it is to be recollected, was that power by which 
God disposed in order the Ideas of the archetypal world. But 
in particular reference to the creation of the material universe, 
the Logos came in time to be conceived of by many as hypos- 
tatized, as a proper person going forth, as it were, from God in 
order to execute the plan prepared, to dispose and arrange all 
things conformably to it, and to give sensible forms to primitive 
inattcr , by impressing it with the Ideas of the archetypal world. 
In many cases in which the term ‘ Logos ’ occurs, if we under¬ 
stand by it the Disposing Power of God in a sense conformable 
to the notions explained, we may have a clearer idea of its 
meaning, than if we render it by the term i Reason/ or ‘Wis¬ 
dom/ or any other which our language offers. 

“In the writings of Philo, who was contemporary with our 
Saviour, we find the Logos clearly and frequently hypostatized. 
According to him, considered as a person, the Logos is a god. 
In a passage which has been closely imitated by Origen, he 
says: ‘ Let us inquire if there are really two Gods.’ He 
answers : £ The true God is one, but there are many who, in a 
less strict use of language, are called gods.’ The true God, he 
says, is denoted by that name with the article; others have it 
without the article ; and thus his most venerable Logos is called 
god without the article.* ‘ No one/ he says, i can comprehend 
the nature of God ; it is well if we can comprehend his name , 


" * De Somniis, Lib. I. Opp. I. 655. Comp. Origcn’s Comment, in 
Joan. Tom. IT. Opp. TV. 50, 51.” Clement of Alexandria, remark¬ 
ing on Genesis iv. 25, says, Ou yap Qtov TrpofTciTrtv 6 rfj rov dp- 

dpov npoTu^i tuv TTCLVTQKpciTopQ. S^Awo-ar. — Stromat. III. § 12. p. 548. 
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that is, the Logos, his interpreter; for he may be considered, 
perhaps, as the god of us imperfeet beings, but the Most High 
as the God of the wise and perfect/ * He represents the Lo¬ 
gos as the instrument ( opyavov ) of God in the ereation of the 
universe; as the image of God, by whom the universe was 
fashioned ; as used by him, like a helm, in directing the eourse 
of all things; as he who himself sits at the helm and orders all 
things ; and as his first-born son, his vicegerent in the govern¬ 
ment of the world.t ‘Those/ says Philo, ‘who have true 
knowledge [knowledge of God] are rightly called sons of God. 

.Let him, then, who is not yet worthy to be ealled a son 

of God, strive to fashion himself to the resemblance of God’s 
first-born Logos, the most ancient angel, being as it were an 
Jirchangel with many titles.’ \ A little after, he calls the Logos 
‘ the eternal image of God ’; and elsewhere applies to him the 
epithet ‘ eternal.’ He represents the Logos as a mediator 
between God and his creatures. ‘ To the archangel, the most 
ancient Logos, God freely granted the high distinction of stand¬ 
ing between and separating the creation from its Creator. 
With the immortal being, he intercedes for what is mortal and 
perishing. He announces the will of the Ruler to his subjects. 
Being neither unoriginated like God, nor originated like man, 
but standing between the two extremes, he is a hostage to both ; 
being a pledge to the Creator that the whole race of men shall 
never fall away and revolt, preferring disorder to order; and 


* Legg. Allegorr. Lib. HI. Opp. I. 128. 

f De Cherubim. I. 162. De Monarchia, Lib. 33. Opp. 33. 225. 
De Migrat- Abraham. I. 437. De Cherubim. I. 145. De Agri¬ 
culture I. 308. 

% De Confbsione Linguarum. 3. 426, 427. 
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giving assurance to the creature that the God of Mercy will 
never neglect what he has made.’ * 

“ Such conceptions are expressed by Philo concerning the 
Logos as a person. If his representations of him, so far as they 
have been quoted, are not perfectly consistent, they do not im¬ 
ply that he wavered much in the view of his character; and 
these representations were received by the early Fathers as 
the groundwork of their doetrine concerning the personal 
Logos. But upon further examination, the opinions of Philo 
will appear more unsettled and unsteady ; and new conceptions 
will present themselves. To these we shall advert hereafter. 
It is only necessary here to observe, that in his opinions relat¬ 
ing to this subject there was little fixedness or consistency. 
The images which floated before his mind changed their forms. 
Throughout his writings, he often speaks of the personal agency 
of the Deity in language as simple as that of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. In a large portion of the passages in which he makes 
mention of the Logos, it may be doubted whether he conceived 
of it, for the time , otherwise than as an attribute or attributes 
of God. On the other hand, it is also to be observed, that the 
influence of his Platonism, when it was ascendant in his mind, 
did not terminate in hypostatizing the Logos alone among the 
powers or attributes of God. 

“From the explanations which have been given of the 
conceptions concerning the Logos of God, it will appear 
that this term properly denoted an attribute or attributes of 
God; and that upon the notion of an attribute or attributes 
the idea of personality wa9 superinduced. Let us now con- 


* Quis Rerum Divinarum Hajres. I. 501, 502. 
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sider the probable meaning of the first words of St. John’s 
Gospel. 

u 4 In the beginning was the Logos, and the Logos was with 
God, and the Logos was God.’ 

“ These words admit, I think, only of two explanations. 
Either St. John used the word ‘Logos’ simply to denote the 
conception of those attributes of God which are manifested in 
the creation and government of the universe; and in the last 
elause intended to declare, that, in the contemplation of them, 
no other being but God is to be contemplated, and that all their 
operations are to be referred directly to him; — or he meant to 
speak of those attributes as hypostatized, and to represent the 
Logos of God as a proper person (such as he is described by 
Philo), the minister and vicegerent of God, who, always acting 
by the power, and conformably to the will, of God, might rhe¬ 
torically be called God, according to the figure by which Ave 
transfer to an agent the name of his principal. 

“It is contended, indeed, that his Avords admit of a different 
meaning ; that the Logos is here spoken of as a proper person; 
but that this person is, at the same time, declared to be, liter¬ 
ally, God. But if we so understand St. John, his Avords will 
express a contradiction in terms. ‘ The Logos,’ he says, 4 was 
with God,” Avhich, if the Logos be a person, necessarily im¬ 
plies that he is a different person from God. Whoever is 
with any being must be diverse from that being Avith whom 
he is. As far, then, as avc may be assured that St. John did 
not affirm an absurdity in terms, so far we may be assured that 
he did not affirm that the Logos, being a person with God, was 
also, literally, God. Of the Evangelist we may here say, as 
Tertullian says concerning another passage quoted from him: 
‘ Secundum omnia [in suo evangelio] potius quam adversus 
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omnia, etiam adversus suos sensus interpretandus ’; — ‘ He is 
to be explained conformably to all, rather than in opposition to 
all that he has elsewhere written, and in opposition, too, to the 
sense of the words themselves/ Here, therefore, we dismiss 
the Trinitarian exposition, and proceed to consider how the 
passage is to be understood. 

“We have now only to choose between the two explanations 
first given. St. John has personified , or he has hypostatized 
the Logos. He has spoken of the Logos simply as of the attri¬ 
butes, or, as we may say, the Power of God, manifested in his 
works; or he has adopted the philosophy of some of his con¬ 
temporaries, and intended to represent this Power as a person. 

“ Whether St. John did or did not adopt this Platonic concep¬ 
tion, is a question not important to be settled in order to deter¬ 
mine our own judgment concerning its truth. But that he did 
not, is rendered probable by his not alluding to it elsewhere in 
his Gospel, and by his never in any other place introducing an 
intermediate agent between God and his creation, or referring 
the Divine Power manifested in Christ to any other being but 
God himself. It is unlikely that he would receive a doctrine 
of this kind, which had not been taught by his Master; and 
neither he nor any other of the Evangelists has recorded that 
this doctrine was taught by Christ. The nature of the doctrine 
itself, which presents the strange conception of an hypostatized 
attribute or attributes, would alone forbid the supposition of its 
having such an origin. It is clearly traced to a different 
source, to a philosophy which, considering St. John’s intellect¬ 
ual habits and his manner of life, was not likely to have a 
strong influence over his mind. 

“ But, setting aside these considerations, the passage itself 
affords, perhaps, sufficient reason for believing that the Evan- 
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gelist did not intend to speak of an hypostatized Logos. 4 The 
Logos,’ he says, ‘was God,’ that is, the Supreme Being. If 
we conceive of the Logos as a person, the agent of God, those 
words considered in themselves admit, as I have said, of a 
figurative sense. But they would express an assertion which 
is made by no other writer who entertained this conception of 
the Logos. Philo, or the earlier Christian Fathers, would, 
equally, have shrunk from asserting the Logos to be God, as 
the word 4 God ’ is used by us. The earlier Fathers under¬ 
stood the term 4 god,’ as here used by St. John, in an inferior 
sense, regarding it as denoting what we might express in Eng¬ 
lish by saying, that the Logos was a 4 divine being.’ But this, 
unquestionably, is not its true sense. St. John, having just 
used the word ©eor, 4 God,’ to denote the Supreme Being, 
would not in the next clause thus vary its signification; and 
corresponding likewise to what I have before observed,* his 
general use of this term, like that of the other Apostles and 
Evangelists, was the same with our own use of the name 
4 God.’ Assuming, then, that the word ©eor, 4 God,’ in the 
passage before us, denotes the Deity, what purpose or induce¬ 
ment could St. John have had to assert, in a figurative sense, 
that the Logos was the Deity, upon the supposition that he be¬ 
lieved the Logos to be a distinct person, the agent of the Deity ? 
I think none can be conjeetured. 

44 Thus far, I have been arguing merely against the suppo¬ 
sition, that St. John adopted the Platonic conception of an hy¬ 
postatized Logos. But as to the further supposition, that he 
believed his Master, Jesus Christ, to have been not a man, prop¬ 
erly speaking, but that Logos clothed in flesh, it is here suffi- 


* See Statement of Reasons, p. 226. 
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cient, after all that has been said, to remark its inconsistency 
with the whole character of his narrative and those of the other 
Evangelists, and with every other part of the New Testament. 
Had St. John believed his Master to be an incarnation of a 
great being, to whom the name Logos might be applied, supe¬ 
rior to all other beings except God, we could, with our present 
view of the character of the Apostle, assign no other ground 
for this belief, than au assurance of the fact, resting upon mi¬ 
raculous evidence. Had he, then, held this belief, he would 
everywhere have spoken of his Master conformably to it. 
Christ would have appeared throughout his Gospel and the 
other Gospels, not as a man, which he was not, but as the 
incarnate Logos, which he was. No reason can be assigned 
why he should not have been usually denominated by that 
name, his real character kept constantly in view, and all his 
words, actions, and sufferings correctly represented as those of 
the agent intermediate between God and his universe. 

“ Let us now examine whether the language of the Apostle 
can be better explained, if we understand him as using the 
term ‘ Logos ’ merely to denote the attributes of God mani¬ 
fested in his works. It was his purpose, in the introduction of 
his Gospel, to declare that Christianity had the same divine 
origin as the universe itself; that it was to be considered as pro¬ 
ceeding from the same power of God. Writing in Asia Minor 
for readers by many of whom the term 1 Logos ’ was more 
familiarly used than any other to express the attributes of God 
viewed in relation to his creatures, he adopted this term to con¬ 
vey his meaning, because, from their associations with it, it was 
fitted particularly to impress and affect their minds; thus con¬ 
necting the great truth which he taught with their former 
modes of thinking and speaking. But upon the idea primarily 
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expressed by this term, a new conception, the conception of the 
proper personality of those attributes, had been superinduced. 
This doctrine, then, the doctrine of an hypostatized Logos, it 
appears to have been his purpose to set aside. He would 
guard himself, I think, against being understood to countenance 
it. The Logos, he teaches, was not the agent of God, but God 
himself. Using the term merely to denote the attributes of 
God as manifested in his works, he teaches that the opera¬ 
tions of the Logos are the operations of God; that all con 
ceived of under that name is to be referred immediately to 
God; that in speaking of the Logos we speak of God, 4 that 
the Logos is God.’ 

“ The Platonic conception of a personal Logos, distinct from 
God, was the embryo form of the Christian Trinity. If, there¬ 
fore, the view just given of the purpose of St. John be correct, 
it is a remarkable fact, that his language has been alleged as a 
main support of that very doctrine, the rudiments of which it 
was intended to oppose. 

44 Considering how prevalent was the conception of the Logos 
as a distinct being from God, it is difficult to suppose that St. 
John did not have it in mind. But it is to be observed, that 
the preceding explanation of his words is independent of this 
supposition, and that they are to be understood in the same 
manner, whether they are supposed to refer to that conception 
or not. 

“It is, then, of the attributes of God as displayed in the crea¬ 
tion and government of the world, that St. John speaks under 
the name of 4 the Logos.* To this name we have none equiv¬ 
alent in English, for we have not the conception which it was 
intended to express.The term 4 Power of God * is, per¬ 

haps, as nearly equivalent as any that we can conveniently use. 
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But in order to enter into the meaning of the passage, we must 
associate with this term, not the meaning alone which the Eng¬ 
lish words might suggest according to their common use, but 
the whole notion of the Logos as present to the mind of the 
Apostle. 

u Adopting this term, we may say that the Power of God, 
personified, is the subject of the introductory verses of his Gos¬ 
pel. It is first said to be God, and afterwards declared to have 
become a man. It is first regarded in its relation to God, in 
whom it resides, and afterwards in its relation to Jesus, through 
whom it was manifested. Viewed in the former relation, what 
may be said of the Power of God is true of God ; the terms 
become identical in their purport. Viewed in the latter rela¬ 
tion, whatever is true of the Power of God is true of Christ, 
considered as the minister of God. His words were the words 
of God, hi3 miracles were performed by the power of God. In 
the use of such figurative language, the leading term seldom 
preserves throughout the same determinate significance ; its 
meaning varies, assuming a new aspect according to the rela¬ 
tions in which it is presented. Thus an attribute may be 
spoken of a3 personified, then simply as an attribute, and then, 
again, as identified with the subject in which it resides, or the 
agent through whom it is manifested. In regard to the person¬ 
ification of the Logos by St. John, which i3 a principal source 
of embarrassment to a modern reader, it was, as I have said, 
inseparable from the terms in which the conception was ex¬ 
pressed, the actions ascribed to the Logos being of a personal 
character, and the use of the neuter pronoun being precluded 
by the syntax of the Greek language. 

• * • i • 

“In a note on the fourteenth verse, I have explained the 

vol. II. 29 
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words, 4 the Logos became flesh/ or 4 the Power of God be¬ 
came a man/ as meaning that 4 the power of God was mani¬ 
fested in a man/ that 4 it was exercised through him/ 4 it 
resided in him.* To one familiar with the uses of figurative 
language the interpretation may appear obvious. Some Trini¬ 
tarians, however, may object to it as forced. I would, there- 
foi*e, ask him who believes that by the Logos is meant the 
second person of the Trinity, to consider the exposition which 
he himself puts upon the words. According to this, the second 
person of the Trinity, the Son, who is himself God, became a 
man, or, to adopt the rendering of the Common Version, was 
made flesh. God became a man, or was made flesh. By the 
word rendered became , or was made , the Trinitarian under¬ 
stands to be meant, that he was hypostatically united to a 
man, was so united to a man as to constitute with him but one 
person. It is a sense of the Greek word cyc^ero not to be 
found elsewhere; to say nothing of the meaning of the whole 
sentence, if it may be called a meaning, which results from 
giving eyeWo this unauthorized signification. The Antitrini- 
tarian, on the other hand, understands the word as equivalent 
to ‘became/ in that figurative sense in which we say that one 
thing is, or becomes, another, when it manifests its properties 
in that other thing so spoken of. He perceives as little diffi¬ 
culty in the language, as in that with which Thomson com¬ 
mences his Hymn on the Seasons. 

4 These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God.* 

As the Seasons are figuratively called God, because God in 
them displays liis attributes, so the Logos is figuratively called 
a man, because in Christ were manifested the same Divine 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness by which the universe was 
created. 
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“It is by no means uncommon to find in the same passage an 
attribute or a quality, now viewed in the abstract and person¬ 
ified, and then presented to the imagination as embodied in an 
individual or individuals. Thus Thomson, on the same page 
in the volume before me from which I made the last quotation, 
says : — 

1 Heaven-bom Truth 

Wore the red marks of Superstition's scourge.’ 

It is Truth considered in the abstract which is described as 
heaven-born or revealed from heaven ; it is those who held the 
truth who were scourged by Superstition. Other similar ex¬ 
amples might be adduced. I will give one expressly conformed 
in its general character to the passage under consideration, in 
whieh no person accustomed to the use of figurative language 
will suppose that its proper limits are transgressed. 

“ Goodness is seated on the throne of God , and directs his om¬ 
nipotence . It is the blessedness of all holy and happy beings to 
contemplate her , the Supreme Beauty , and become more and 
more conformed to her image. It is by her that the universe is 
attuned , and filed with haimony . She descended from heaven , 
and in the person of Christ displayed her loveliness ; and called 
men to obey her laws , and enter her kingdom of light and joy. 
But she addressed those whom their vices and bigotry had made 
blind and deaf She was rejected , despised , hated , persecuted , 
crucified. 

“ It may appear from what has been said, that the figure by 
which St. John speaks of the Logos as becoming a man, or, in 
other words, of Christ as being the Logos, belongs to a class in 
common use. But it might have been sufficient at once to 
observe, that analogous modes of expression arc used even by 
Philo, though he regarded the Logos as a proper person. Con- 
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sidering the Logos as the agent of God in the ereation and 
government of all, the being through whom God is manifested, 
Philo applies that name to other beings, the agents of God’s 
will. In this use of the term, it may seem that, the Logos 
being viewed as the primal, universal manifestation of God, all 
particular manifestations are referred to it by Philo, as parts to 
a whole; — or the one Logos is supposed to aet in every par¬ 
ticular Logos, using all as its ministers. However this may 
be, he familiarly calls the angels 4 Logoi ’ * (in the plural), and 
applies the term also to men. Thus he speaks of Moses as 
4 the law-giving Logos,’ as 4 the divine Logos,’ and, when he 
interceded for the Israelites, as ‘the supplicating Logos of 
God.’ f Aaron is called 4 the sacred Logos.’ | The same title 
is given to Phinehas, upon occasion of his staying the plague in 
the Jewish camp. § And the high-priest is repeatedly called 
4 Logos.’ || Such language being common, the contemporaries 
of St. John would readily understand him when he spoke of 
the Logos becoming a man, or of Christ as being the Logos. 
When afterwards the Christian Fathers, regarding the Logos 
as hypostatized, supposed it to have become incarnate in Christ, 
they, of course, put a new sense upon the words of the Apostle. 

“I may here take notice of a supposed analogy, which I be¬ 
lieve does not exist, between the introductory verses of St. 
John’s Gospel and those with which he commences his First 

* De Posteritate Caini. I. 242. De Confusione Linguarum. I. 
409, et alibi saepe. 

f De Migrat. Abrahami. I. 440, 449, 455. 

t Legg. Allcgorr. Lib. I. Opp. I. 59. 

§ Quis Rerum Divinarum Hares. I. 501. 

|| De Gigantibus. 1. 269. De Migrat. Abrahami. I. 452. 
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Epistle. In the latter, by the expression rendered in the Com¬ 
mon Version ‘ word of life * (Xoyor rijr Cut}*), he intends, I think, 
merely the Christian doctrine, f the life-giving doctrine ’; and 
has no reference to the philosophical notion of the Logos of 
God. This expression, and others similar, are used elsewhere 
in the New Testament in the same sense.* The commence¬ 
ment of the Epistle may be thus rendered: — 

“ 1 What took place from the beginning, f what we have 
heard, what we have seen with our eyes, what we have beheld, 
and our hands have handled, concerning the life-giving doc¬ 
trine ; — for Life has been revealed, and wc saw and bear tes¬ 
timony, and announce to you that Eternal Life which was with 
the Father, and has been revealed to us; — what we have seen 
and heard, we announce to you, so that you may share with us, 
whose lot is with the Father and with his Son, Jesus Christ/ 
‘•'Notwithstanding the coincidence of some words, used in 
different senses, it is obvious that the purpose of St. John in 
the passage just quoted was wholly different from that which 
appears in the introduction of his Gospel. In the latter he 
intended to affirm, that the Christian revelation was to be re¬ 
ferred to the same Divine Wisdom, Goodness, and Power by 

“* See Pkilippian9 ii. 16; Acts v. 20; John vi. 63, 68 ; Romans 
viii. 2, etc.” 

“ f That is, ‘ from the beginning of the Christian dispensation/ 
The terms air upx^j or f '£ “PX^ r > from the beginning , commonly 
occur in St. John’s writings in reference to the beginning of a period 
determined only by the connection in which the words occur. Thus 
in the second chapter of this Epistle, verse 7, he says: ‘ Beloved, I 
write you no new commandment, but an old commandment, which 
you have had from the beginning [rather, from the first]. See also 
Epistle, ii. 24; ill. 11; Gospel, vi. 64 ; xv. 27; xvi. 4, etc.” 

29* 
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which the world was created and is governed. In the first 
verses of his Epistle he merely affirms, that what he had taught 
concerning this revelation rested upon his own personal knowl¬ 
edge, upon the testimony of his senses.*” — Statement of Rea¬ 
sons , pp. 229 - 250. 

For further illustrations of the doctrine of the Logos, see 
Statement of Reasons, Section X. pp. 251 -288. 


4. “ In him was the source of blessedness ; and 
the source of blessedness was the light for man.” 

“‘Blessedness,’ faf], rendered in the Common Version life. 
It is here, however, used in the sense of blessedness , as. often in 
the New Testament. But the blessedness spoken of is that 
which is communicated , not that which is enjoyed , by the Lo¬ 
gos. I do not perceive, therefore, that the sense of the original 
can be expressed more coneisely in English thau by the words 
whieh I have used. This blessedness is communicated through 
the revelation of religious truth, the intellectual light; — not 
‘of men,’ but ‘for men.’ In other words, the revelation made 
by the Power of God through Christ, which is the light of the 
moral world, is the source of blessedness to men.” — Statement 
of Reasons , p. 244, note. 

9. “ The true light, which shines on every man, 
was coming into the world.” 

“ 1 The true light/ that is, the Power of God, the Logos ; so 


“ * There is a passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews (iv. 12, 13), 
and another in the Apocalypse (xix. 13), in which the conception of 
the Logos, as an attribute or attributes of God, appears to be intro¬ 
duced, as in the introduction of St. John’s Gospel. But it would not 
be to our present purpose to remark upon them further.” 
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called because he is the source of the light, the revealer of re¬ 
ligious truth.” — Statement of Reasons, p. 244, note. 

13. “— they being born not of any peculiar 
race,” &c. 

“ Ovk alfiarav, literally, not of ( particular ) races , at/ia 
being here used in the sense of race, as in Acts xvii. 26, and 
by profane writers. Blood in English is used in a similar 
sense; as in the expression, ‘ they were of the same blood/ 
The meaning of the whole thirteenth verse is, that the bless¬ 
ings of the Gospel •were not confined to any particular race, as 
that of the Jews ; and that none received them on the ground 
of natural descent, as children of Abraham and the other patri¬ 
archs.”— Statement of Reasons, p. 245, note. 

14. “ And the Logos became a man, and dwelt 
among us, full of favor and truth ; and we beheld 
his glory, such as an only son receives from his 
father.” 

u ‘— became a man,’ adp£ eyeWro, rendered in the Common 
Version ‘ became flesh/ The word adp£, in its primitive 
meaning flesh, is often used to denote man. When it is said 
that the Logos, or the Power of God, became a man, the mean¬ 
ing is, that the Power of God was manifested in and exercised 
through a man. It is afterward, by a figurative use of lan¬ 
guage, identified with Christ, in whom it is conceived of as 
residing.” — Statement of Reasons , p. 245, note. 

For further remarks on this passage, see before, p. 338. 

“ And we beheld his glory, such as an only son receives from 
his father.” See before, p. 29. 
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17. “ For the Law was given by Moses, the 
Favor and the Truth came by Jesus Christ.” 

“The Favor and the Truth,” 17 x^P LS 1 dAg 0 «a. These 
terms are here used to denote the Christian dispensation, the 
religion of mercy and truth. 

21. “ Are you the prophet X ” 

That is, most probably, the particular prophet whom the 
Jews supposed to be predicted by Moses in Deuteronomy 
xviii. 15-19. This prophet, it seems, was sometimes distin¬ 
guished from the Messiah, as here and in ch. vii. 40, 41, though 
at other times he was identified with him, as in the use made 
of the passage of Moses by Peter, Acts iii. 22. 

28. “ This took place at Bethany, on the other 
side of the Jordan.” 

There is here a diversity of reading between “ Bethany ” and 
“ Bethabara.” The preponderance of authorities is in favor of 
Bethany. If this be the true name, the place here spoken of 
must not be confounded with the Bethany near Jerusalem. 

29. “ Behold, the lamb of God ! he who is tak¬ 
ing away the sins of the world ! ” 

That is, Behold one who, perfectly pure himself, lias come, 
as a messenger of God, to reform men from sin. — MS. Notes 
of Lectures. 

31. “ And I knew him not.” 

It is evident from the words immediately preceding, as well 
as from what John had said the day before (verse 27), that he 
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could here mean only that Jesus was not personally known to 
him before his coming to be baptized. This fact is explained 
by the hermit-life led by John, who “abode,” says Luke (ch. i. 
80), “in solitary places till the time when he showed himself to 
Israel,” and by the evident propriety that all concert, and all 
appearance of concert, should be avoided between him and our 
Lord. It was suitable for each to leave the other solely to the 
guidance of God. 

41. “ He first met his brother Simon.” 

The force of the word “first ” in this place cannot be 
determined. 

51. “ From this time forth ye will see heaven 
opened, and the angels of God ascending and de¬ 
scending to the Son of Man.” 

See Appendix, Note E, pp. 524, 525. 

II. 1. “ On the third day.” 

That is, according to the meaning of this expression among 
the Jews, the day but one after Jesus set out for Galilee. 

4. “Jesus said to her, Woman, why do you 
trouble me \ My hour has not yet come.” 

“ At the marriage feast at Cana, when the mother of Jesus 
informs him that the wine is spent, there seems something 
harsh in his reply: 4 Woman, what have you to do with me?* 

11 * Or, ‘why do you trouble me?' — It is thus that the words 
should be rendered, not, as in the Common Version, 4 What have 1 
to do with thee ?' ” 
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My hour has not yet come.’ But it may be observed, in the 
first place, that the forms of courtesy, being arbitrary, vary at 
different times, and in different countries; and that to address 
one by the appellation of Woman was not considered disrespect¬ 
ful by the ancients.* By the words, 4 What have you to do 
with me?’ our Saviour undoubtedly intended to repress all 
interference of his mother with the exercise of his miraeulous 
powers. Our conceptions of her are principally formed from 
the beautiful fietions of poetry and painting, in whieh 

4 holiest Mary bends 
In virgin beauty o’er her blessed babe.’ 

There is, indeed, no reason to doubt the real excellence of her 
character; but there is as little doubt, that she entertained the 
common belief of her countrymen respecting a Messiah who 
was to be the greatest of princes, far more glorious than his 
ancestor, David. With this belief, trusting that her son was 
the Messiah, it was scarcely possible that she should not enter¬ 
tain hopes and feelings very inconsistent with what was really 
to be his fate and her own. The mother of the prince of Israel 
and of the world must have looked forward to something very 
different from a life of obscurity and suffering. Moreover, it 
was not in human nature that she should not have had some 
disposition to exert over her son the authority and influence of 
a mother. But, in the exercise of his office as the minister of 
God, it was impossible for him to yield to any human direction. 
The narrative we are considering implies that she wished him, 
on the occasion recorded, to make some display of his super¬ 
natural powers, or, at least, in some way to manifest himself as 
the Messiah; and it implies also that she had previously urged 


* [See John xix. 2G.] 
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him to do so. Without the last supposition, we cannot account 
for our Saviour’s putting the sense which he obviously did upon 
the very slight intimation of his mother; nor for her subse¬ 
quent direction to the servants soon after the discouragement 
she had received. It was to repress those feelings and dispo¬ 
sitions of his mother which I have just described, feelings and 
dispositions which could only serve to aggravate her future suf¬ 
ferings, that our Saviour made the answer recorded. It was 
repelling, but it was intended to save her some of the anguish 
of disappointment; and the nature of his office rendered it 
necessary to repress all interference on her part. He was com¬ 
pelled to separate himself in some degree from her, both for 
her own sake, and because his duties were such as did not 
admit of his receiving her counsel, or being affected by her in¬ 
fluence. He had, probably, announced to lier before, that his 
ministry would be exercised in poverty and suffering, and ter¬ 
minated in a short time by a cruel death; and she, like his dis¬ 
ciples at a subsequent period, had been unable to conform her 
mind to the comprehension and belief of what was so utterly 
foreign to all her previous conceptions respecting the Messiah. 
It is to his last sufferings that he alludes in the words, £ My 
hour has not yet come.’ * His purpose in these words I con¬ 
ceive to have been to bring forcibly home to the mind of his 

“ * The reasons for understanding these words in the sense above 
assigned are, first, that the expression is elsewhere in St. John’s Gos¬ 
pel used in this sense, as in eh. vii. 30 (and so viii. 20), ‘ No one laid 
hands on him, for his hour had not yet come ’; —- xiii. 1, ‘ Cut Jesus 
knew that the hour had come for him to pass from this world to the 
Father’; — xvii. 1, ‘Father, the hour has come’: — and, secondly, 
because this sense suits with the connection and circumstances of the 
case, which no other that has been proposed seems to me to do.” 
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mother what he had before declared to her respecting the inti¬ 
mate connection between his office and his death; and the brief 
interval which was to intervene between his assuming the for¬ 
mer and his submitting to the latter. Their force is this: 
4 Why do you urge me to manifest myself as the Messiah ? 
The hour for my last sufferings has not yet come/ ” — Internal 
Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels y pp. 275-278. 

6. “ — two or three baths.” See the note on Luke 

xvi. 6. 

13-17. (Expulsion of the traffickers from the 
temple.) 

A similar event is recorded by the other Evangelists as hav¬ 
ing taken place near the close of our Saviour’s ministry. See 
Matthew xxi. 12, 13; Mark xi. 15-18; Luke xix. 45-48; 
and compare the note on the passage of Matthew referred to 
But there is no sufficient reason for supposing an error in 
regard to the date, either on the part of John, whose Gospel 
exhibits marks of particular attention to chronological order, or 
on that of the other Evangelists. The action here described 
may have been repeated by our Saviour on another occasion. 
— MS, Notes of Lectures. 

19. “Destroy this temple, and in three days I 
will raise it up.” 

We must conceive of Jesus, in uttering these words, as pre¬ 
senting himself to his hearers in an attitude and manner so 
dignified and striking as to signify that they related to himself. 
The passage is analogous to that (Matthew xii. 6) in which he 
says, “ One greater than the temple is here.” 
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III. 1-10. (Our Saviour’s conversation with 
Nicodemus.) 

See Appendix, Note C, pp. 505 — 509. 

2. “ Rabbi, we know that you have come as a 
teacher from God.” 

The use of otSapw, “ we know,” in this verse, and of the 
verbs in the first person plural in the eleventh verse, is to be 
noted, as the Evangelists do not customarily use the first per¬ 
son plural in the sense of the singular. 

In this verse, by otdapcv, “ we know,” Nicodemus may be un¬ 
derstood as including with himself others who thought with him. 
In the eleventh verse, where our Lord says, “We speak what 
we know, and testify to what we have seen,” he may be sup¬ 
posed to have connected with himself John the Baptist, who 
had been more conspicuous, and who, at the time when Jesus 
spoke, was, perhaps, equally conspicuous with himself. He and 
our Lord were both ministers of God in the same dispensation. 
John, like our Lord, was a preacher of the necessity of refor¬ 
mation, and of the duty of publicly professing by baptism the 
intention of commencing a new life; and the intimate connec¬ 
tion of Jesus with him, as being about to complete the work for 
which he had made preparation, had been publicly announced. 
By “ we,” therefore, we may understand our Lord as meaning 
the ministers of the new dispensation, John as well as himself; 
especially as, in what he had just said to Nicodemus, he had 
merely taught what in effect had been taught by John. — Com¬ 
pare Matthew iii. 15, where our Lord in a similar manner con¬ 
nects himself with John. 
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7. 44 Do not marvel at my telling thee, You must 
be born again.” 

I have here (and in what precedes and follows) avoided the 
common English use of the plural form of the second personal 
pronoun you in the sense of thou. This use does not belong to 
the idiom of the Greek and Latin languages, and in order cor¬ 
rectly to understand this conversation, it is important to distin¬ 
guish between the use of the pronoun in the singular, ad¬ 
dressed to Nieodemus individually, and its use in the plural, 
referring to the Jews in general. 

10. 44 Tbou art the teacher of Israel, and dost 
thou not understand this % ” 

“ The teacher of Israel.” We may suppose Nieodemus to 
have been so distinguished as a teaeher, that he had received 
this title from his disciples. — MS. Notes of Lectures. 

11. 44 We speak what we know,” &c. 

See the note on verse 2. 

12. 44 If I tell you earthly things and you believe 
not, how will you believe should I tell you heav¬ 
enly things \ ” 

That is, If I tell you what an earthly teacher might tell you, 
and you believe not, how will you believe if I announce to you 
the higher truths connected with my mission from God, and 
those which I am commissioned to reveal F 


13. 44 And no one has ascended to heaven, ex- 
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cept him who has descended from heaven, the Son 
of Man, who is in heaven.” 

“ Heaven being considered by the Jews as the local habita 
tion of the Deity, 4 to ascend to heaven ’ is here a figure used 
to denote the becoming acquainted with the purposes and will 
of God, with things invisible and spiritual, 4 heavenly things ’; 
4 to be in heaven * is to possess such acquaintance ; and 4 to de¬ 
scend from heaven/ or 4 to come from heaven/ is to come from 
God.” — Statement of Reasons, p. 179. 

14, 15. “And as Moses raised on high the ser¬ 
pent in the desert, so must the Son of Man be 
raised on high, that whoever has faith in him may 
not perish, but have eternal life.” 

Here our Saviour announces, though probably in such a 
manner as not to be fully understood by Nicodemus, his own 
future crucifixion, a fact wholly opposed to the Jewish expecta¬ 
tions concerning the Messiah ; and he teaches that the blessings 
to be communicated through his death would not be confined 
to the Jews, but would extend to all who had faith in him, — to 
all who should receive and obey his religion. — MS. Lectures. 

16, 17. “ For God so loved the world as to give 
his only Son,” &c. 

This statement of the love of God to the world is made in 
opposition to the notions of the Jews, that God hated all nations 
but their own, and that the Messiah was about to come to make 
war and take vengeance upon them. The Messiah had come 
for a very different purpose. 14 Qod did not send his Son into 
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the world to condemn the world, but that through him the 
world may be saved.” 

On the use of the term “ the only Son of God,” as applied 
to Christ, see the remarks from the Statement of Reasons be¬ 
fore quoted, p. 29. 

For further illustration of this passage, and of the verses 
which immediately follow, see Appendix, Note E, p. 521. 

21. “ But he who obeys the Truth comes to the 
light by which it is made manifest that his deeds 
are done in union with God.” 

The meaning of this verse is, that he who obeys the Truth 
becomes a Christian, and by the light of Christianity it is 
made evident that his deeds are the deeds of one united with 
God. 

I have not given a verbal translation of the verse, because 
such a translation must be unintelligible to an English reader. 

Instead of “he who does the Truth,” I render “he who 
obeys the Truth,” because the first expression does not belong 
to the idiom of our language. 

Instead of saying, as in the Common Version, that his deeds 
u are wrought in God,” I say, “ his deeds are done in union 
with God.” The former words convey no meaning. The 
preposition does not signify “ in,” but “ with,” that is, in 
union with. Thus it is often used by John in such passages 
as the following, where the sense has been wholly obscured by 
rendering it “ in ” : — 

Ch. vi. 56, “ He who eats my flesh and drinks my blood 
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abides with me [that is, u united with me ” or “ to me ”], and I 
with him — x. 38, u Understand and believe that the Father 
is with me and I with him ”; — xiv. 10, “ Do you not believe 
that I am with the Father [united with the Father, as acting 
solely under his direction and through his power], and that the 

Father is with me ?.The Father, who abides with me, 

himself does the works— xiv. 20, “Then will you know 
that I am [united] with my Father, and you with me, and I 

with you”; — xvii. 20, 21, “I pray.that they all may 

be one ; that as thou, Father, art [united] with me, and I with 
thee, so they also may be one with us.” 

And so in many other passages of John’s Gospel and Epis¬ 
tles. See John xi. 10 ; xii. 35 ; xv. 2, 4, 5, G, 7, etc. 

The same use of language is common in the Epistles of St. 
Paul, particularly in such phrases as iv XpicmS and iv Kvpiu, 
meaning, not “ in,” but “ with,” “ united with,” Christ, or the 


Lord. 

The construction of the verse on which we are remarking is 
the same with that of verse 19 of the second chapter of John’s 
First Epistle. ’E£ rjpSip i£r)\6ov, oXX* ovk Tj<jav fjpoyv * ei yap 
Tprav e’£ f}po)v y pfpanjKficrav &v peff fjpSiv * aXA’ iua <pavepo)6(t)crLV on 
ovk. fieri ndvrfs rjpoiv. “ They have left us, because they were 
not of us ; for had they been of us, they would have remained 
with us ; but thus has it been made evident that none of them 
were of us.” Here, as in the verse under consideration, tva is 
used to denote a consequence which is not the purpose of the 
action spoken of, as it often is in the New Testament. And 
<pav€pQ)8d><Tiv is explained by the clause following, introduced by 
Jn, which specifies the particular respect in which those spoken 
of were made manifest. There is the same construction in ch. 

iv. 9 of the Epistle, and in 2 Corinthians iii. 3. 

30 * 
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24. “ For John was not yet put in prison.” 

See Appendix, Note B, pp. 490, 491. 

25. “ Upon this, a dispute arose between the 
disciples of John and a Jew, about purifica¬ 
tion.” 

It is apparent that the moral purification connected with bap¬ 
tism is referred to. We may conjecture from what follows, that 
the particular question in dispute was, whether the baptism of 
Jesus was superior to that of John. 

27. “John answered, A man can assume noth¬ 
ing but what is given him from Heaven.” 

Here, according to a rhetorical figure common in the New 
Testament and in other writings, a proposition is expressed in 
general terms, which is meant to be understood in a particular 
sense. The Baptist refers to himself. His meaning is, “ I can 
assume nothing but what is given me from Heaven ”; I can 
put forward no pretensions to be the rival of Jesus. It appears 
that his disciples had come to him with a feeling of jealousy, 
from the apprehension that Jesus was eclipsing and super¬ 
seding their Master. 

28. “ I am not the Messiah, but one sent to 
precede that man.” 

“ — to precede that man,” tp-irpoudof ckcivov. According to 
the common use of the Greek pronoun tKtivos, it here refers 
not to the Messiah, but to Jesus. 

29. u He who has the bride is the bridegroom. 
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But the friend of the bridegroom, who stands by 
and hears him, rejoices at the bridegroom's voice. 
This, then, my joy is accomplished.” 

There is here another general proposition with a particular 
sense. The meaning is, Jesus, who has the bride, is the bride¬ 
groom. To him I stand in the relation of the friend of a bride¬ 
groom. — In what follows there is, I believe, no allusion to any 
peculiar Jewish custom, nor any meaning but the obvious one. 

31. “ He who comes from on high is above all. 
An earthly teacher is of the earth, and speaks 
earthly things.” 

By “ an earthly teacher,” or, to render verbally, “ he who is 
from the earth,” is meant a mere human teacher; — who is 
contrasted with Jesus, who had eome from God to reveal the 
truths of religion. See verse 12. See also Wetsteih’s note. 

32. “ What he has seen and heard, that he tes¬ 
tifies ; and no one is receiving his testimony.” 

That is, Though many are flocking to liis baptism, (as is said 
in verse 26,) yet no one so comprehends the truths which he 
has been commissioned to teach, and is so affected by them, that 
he can be considered as receiving his testimony. 

34. “ He whom God has sent speaks the words 
of God. He gives not the spirit by measure.” 

“ H e gives not the spirit by measure.” He, that is, Jesus. 
We cannot explain the omission of 6 0e<5y in several of the most 
important authorities, on the supposition that it stood in the 
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original text; and to justify the rendering of the Common Ver¬ 
sion avr$ is required. With the words as I have rendered 
them, compare Matthew iii. 11; John i. 33 and 16; vii. 37 - 
39 ; xvi. 7, eeqq. 

IV. 3, 4. “ He left Judaea, and went again to 
Galilee. And his way was through Samaria.” 

Compare Matthew iv. 12, and see Appendix, Note B, p. 490. 

“ And his way was through Samaria.” An explanation for 
readers out of Palestine. 

8. “ For his disciples had left him to go into the 
city to buy food.” 

It appears from this that John was not present at this con¬ 
versation with the Samaritan woman. 

“ His disciples had left him.” Jesus could not, therefore, 
through them procure the means of drawing water. 

9. “For the Jews do not hold intercourse with 
the Samaritans.” 

Another explanation for readers out of Palestine. So in 
verse 25. 

r 

10. “ You would have asked him, and he would 
have given you living water.” 

“ Living water,” when the words are used literally, is distin¬ 
guished by that epithet from water preserved in cisterns or 
other reservoirs. Our Lord, as is apparent, used the term 
figuratively. In order to perceive the exact force of his lan- 
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guage, it is to be observed that the words “ him ” and “ you 99 
are emphatic. 

11, 12. “Whence then have you this living 
water ? Are you greater than our father Jacob, 
who gave us this well*?” &c. 

How can you in this place get living water except from this 
well, which our father Jacob was obliged to dig in order to 
procure it? 

“ Are you greater than our father Jacob ? 99 This question 
is not, I think, to be considered as referring merely to the words 
of Jesus, but as partly the result of the feelings of awe with 
which the woman had been impressed by his appearance and 
manner. 

18. “You are right in saying, I have no hus¬ 
band ; for, though you have had five husbands,” &c. 

For the construction, see the note on Matthew vii. 22, 23. 
The marriage tie being very loose among the Jews, it is prob¬ 
able that the woman had been separated from some or all of 
her husbands, not by death, but by divorce. 

19 - 26. (Part of the conversation of Jesus with 
the Samaritan woman.) 

[The conversation of our Lord with the Samaritan woman 
whom he found by Jacob’s well has a bearing on the question 
whether the Levitical Law was of divine origin.] “ To her he 
openly professed himself the Messiah, contrary to the reserve 
which he was compelled to maintain with the Jews till the 
closing scenes of his ministry. To her, likewise, he spoke with 
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more plainness in relation to the subject before us. She, be¬ 
lieving him to be a prophet, questioned him at once respecting 
the fundamental point of difference between the Jews and 
Samaritans ; — whether God should be worshipped on Mount 
Gerizim, or at Jerusalem. About the form of worship, which 
was essentially the same in the temple of the Samaritans and 
in that of the Jews, there was no question in her mind. But 
it is to this form of worship that the answer of Jesus relates. 
4 Woman, believe me, the hour is coming when ye shall wor¬ 
ship the Father neither on this mountain, nor at Jerusalem/ I 
pass over a sentence unimportant to our purpose. 4 The hour is 
coming, and now is, when the true worshippers will worship the 
Father in spirit and truth. For indeed the Father is seeking 
such worshippers. God is a spirit, and they who worship him 
must worship him in spirit and truth/ This passage, viewed 
in the light in which it has been placed by the preceding in¬ 
quiry, hardly requires any comment. Those who worshipped, 
either at Jerusalem or on Mount Gerizim, according to the rites 
of the Levitical Law, were not such worshippers as God de¬ 
sired. Their religion of ceremonies was not the religion of the 
heart. Their form of worship was to be done away, as unac¬ 
ceptable to God; and, in contradistinction to them, a new class 
of men was forming, through the ministry of Christ, who, re¬ 
jecting all such rites, should worship God spiritually and truly.” 
Genuineness of the Gospels , Vol. II. pp. clxxx, clxxxi. 

22. “Ye worship whom ye know not. We 
worship whom we know.” 

I render o by 44 whom,” not “what.” The irregularity of 
using the neuter gender for the masculine occurs elsewhere in 
John’s writings. See ch. vi. 37, 39 ; xvii. 2 ; 1 John v. 4. 
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27. “And upon this his disciples came, and 
wondered that he was talking with a woman/’ 

It was regarded by the Jews as highly improper to converse 
with a woman in public. See the quotations from the Rabbin¬ 
ical writers in Lightfoot and Wetstein. 

Note the deference paid by the disciples to our Saviour in 
not questioning his conduct, though it so excited their astonish¬ 
ment. — MS. Notes of Lectures. 

29. “ Come, see a man who has told me all that 
I ever did." 

The language of the woman is not, I conceive, to be ascribed 
merely to the knowledge which Jesus had shown of the events 
of her past life, but to the whole impression produced upon her 
by his appearance and words. 

30. “ And they came from the city to see him." 

I supply the word “ And.” It deserves notice, as showing 
St. John’s entire want of practice and skill in literary compo¬ 
sition, that there is no connecting word in the original. Later 
transcribers have inserted the word olv , u then.” 

35. “ Say you not, After four months the har¬ 
vest will come 1 ” 

The meaning is, Is it not a common proverbial expression 
at the commencement of an undertaking, “ After four months 
comes the harvest ” ? 

37. “ In this is that saying true, One sows, and 
another reaps." 

’Ei/ yap tovtm, k. t. X. I do not render yap , which refers only 
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to the distinction made in the preceding sentence between the 
6ower and the reaper. Our use of “ for ” being more precise, 
such a reference would hardly be apprehended by giving this 
as the rendering of yap. 

38. “I send you to reap where you have not 
labored. Others have labored, and you have come 
in their place.” 

In this verse there may appear to be an example of St. 
John’s blending with the words whicli he reports words of his 
own, referring to events of a later date than the words re¬ 
ported. The Apostles of our Lord were not sent to commence 
their labors, nor even chosen, till after this conversation. 

Perhaps, however, dneareiKa is to be thus explained. When 
a mode of action, or an affection, is spoken of as resulting from 
the settled will or habitual disposition of the subject, this, 
according to an idiom of the Greek language, is commonly 
expressed by a verb in the aorist, which is to be rendered in 
English by the present tense. This is the use of the aorist 
which is explained by grammarians as denoting “ what is cus¬ 
tomary,” or “ what is wont to be done.” Conformably to this, 
dneaTcika may mean, “ It is my purpose to send.” See its use 
in ch. xvii. 18. 

The word “others”—“others have labored”—seems to refer 
indirectly to all the means which God had before used to pre¬ 
pare men for the reception of Christianity, and directly to all 
the individuals who had been employed by him. 

44. “ For Jesus himself testified, that a prophet 
has no honor in his own country.” 

The meaning of these words may be thus explained. Our 
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Saviour was by birth a Jew. He was a messenger of God to 
the Jewish nation. The principal seat of this nation was 
Judcea. But here he was not honored. He was compelled to 
leave Judaea through the enmity of the ruliDg men among the 
people, and to withdraw himself to the province of Galilee 
He left those who were by eminence called the Jews, (they are 
so distinguished particularly by John,) and went to the Galilae- 
ans, whom those Jews despised. Compare verse 45. 

The following passages afford examples of the distinction 
which John makes between the Jews, in the more exclusive 
sense of the word, that is, the inhabitants of Judzea, and the 
Galileans: ch. v. 10 — 18; vii. 1 —15; ix. 18, 22; xi. 8, 54. 
See also ch. vii. 52 ; xviii. 12-36; Matthew xxvi. 73 ; Mark 
xiv. 70; Luke xxii. 59. 

45. Note the very loose expression, “all that he did; 
and the explanation for Gentiles in the last clause. 

48. “ Cannot ye believe without seeing signs 
and wonders! ” 

These words of our Lord are left so unexplained by the 
Evangelist, that one cannot say with confidence what was their 
bearing. Perhaps the most probable explanation of them is 
the following. 

It is to be observed that they were not addressed to the 
father individually. The use of the plural number in the 
original shows (conformably to what lias been before observed 
in the note on ch. iii. 7) that Jesus spoke to a number of per¬ 
sons. I conceive that his words were not addressed to or 
understood by the father as applicable to himself. Ilis object 
was obviously not that of seeing a miracle, he had shown no 

VOL. ii. 31 
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want of faith, and he does not reply to them as if they had 
been addressed to him. 

They imply that there were others present; not improbably 
there were many others. Few among them, we may presume, 
had any confirmed faith in our Lord. He was at Cana, which 
was not far distant from Nazareth, a place from which a little 
time after he was rejected and driven out by the inhabitants. 
Those present who had no settled opinions concerning liim and 
his divine authority were desirous of seeing him perform a 
miracle, and, we may reasonably suppose, had manifested their 
desire. In language like that which he attributes to the Naza- 
renes (Luke iv. 23) they may have expressed themselves thus: 
Do now, so that we may witness it, such a work as we have 
heard of your doing. The attestation of others to his miracles, 
confirmed by his character, appearance, and doctrine, had not 
been sufficient to produce conviction in their minds. In the 
question of Jesus, the word seeing is emphatic. 

It seems, therefore, to have been one purpose of his words to 
bring into view the truth that sufficient evidence of his divine 
mission had already been given. They may be illustrated by 
what he said to Thomas: “Because you have seen me, you 
have faith. Blessed are they who have faith without seeing.” 
On other evidence than that of sight, his countless followers 
after his death were to receive, and have received, the proofs 
that God was with him. 

Our Lord, then, may be understood as meaning, that, though 
further evidence of his divine authority would be given in 
abundance, yet enough had been already afforded to remove all 
incredulity. His words, whether taken interrogatively as I 
have rendered them, or affirmatively as they may be under¬ 
stood,— “Without seeing signs and wonders ye will not be- 
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lieve,” — equally refer to the levity and incredulity of hearers 
not satisfied with evidence adapted to produce conviction, and 
requiring to see for themselves a display of his miraculous 
powers. 

But I suppose they have still another bearing. Many who 
wished to see his miracles were influenced, no doubt, by mere 
idle curiosity. They had no comprehension of their true char¬ 
acter, either as immediate works of God manifesting himself to 
men without the intervention of the laws of nature, as we call 
them, by which his operations are ordinarily regulated, or of 
the unquestionable evidence which they afforded of the divine 
authority of his minister. I conceive, therefore, that one pur¬ 
pose of the words of Jesus was to direct the attention of his 
hearers to the end for which those miracles were wrought, 
namely, as evidences of his divine mission. When he asks, 
Cannot you believe without seeing a miracle ? — or affirms, 
according to the other mode in which the words may be con¬ 
structed, Without seeing a miracle you will not believe, — he 
indeed implies that they might have attained assurance of his 
miraculous powers by other evidence than that of sight; but, 
at the same time, he directs their attention to the fact that his 
miracles were the ground of belief in him. They were not mere 
wonderful works adapted to produce astonishment, and having 
no purpose beyond the good immediately effected by them. 

By speaking, as he did, of belief as properly founded on his 
miracles, he at once turned the thoughts of his hearers to the 
main purpose for which they were performed. 

53. “ And he and all his household became be¬ 
lievers.” 

It is not an improbable suggestion which has been made, that 
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the officer of the court to whom John’s account refers was 
Chuzas, a steward of Herod, whose wife is mentioned by Luke 
(ch. viii. 3) as one of the women who attended on Jesus. 

V. 1. “After this there was a festival of the 
Jews.” 

The Feast of Tabernacles is probably the festival referred 
to. See Appendix, Note B, p. 492. 

3. “In these lay a great number of diseased 
persons; blind, lame, withered.” 

After these words follows in many manuscripts a passage 
that may be thus translated : — 

“ — waiting for the moving of the water. For an angel at 
certain times ‘descended into the bath, and troubled the water; 
then, whoever first entered it, after the troubling of the water, 
was cured of whatever disease afflicted him.” 

For the grounds on which this passage is to be regarded as 
probably spurious, see Genuineness of the Gospels, Yol. I. Ad¬ 
ditional Note A, Section V. vn. pp. xci. - xciv. 

16-30. (Discourse of our Saviour with the 
Jews after the miracle at the bath of Bethesda.) 

M In the first part of the discourse of our Saviour with the 
Jews, recorded in the fifth chapter of John’s Gospel (verses 
16 —30), which took place after he had excited their enmity 
against him by miraculously curing a man on the Sabbath, 
there are expressions as strong as are anywhere used concern¬ 
ing his authority as a minister of God, and concerning his 
religion as taught and sanctioned by God, as a promulgation of 
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the laws of God’s moral government. The words of Christ 
were bold and figurative. The style of St. John, who has 
reported them, is in general obscure, except in mere narrative ; 
and the same style appears in his own compositions and in the 
discourses of our Saviour as recorded by him, which differ in 
this respect from those given by the other three Evangelists. 
It appears probable, therefore, that St. John, preserving essen¬ 
tially the thoughts uttered by his Master, conformed the lan¬ 
guage, more or less, to his own modes of expression. The 
passage, from these causes, is in the original somewhat difficult 
to be understood; and in the imperfect and erroneous render¬ 
ing of the Common Version, its bearing and purpose are 
scarcely to be discerned. As in similar cases, the obscurity 
thus spread over it has served to countenance the supposition 
that it involves some mysterious meaning. Yet, even as ren¬ 
dered in the Common Version, the passage, so far from afford¬ 
ing any proof of the deity of Christ, presents only the concep¬ 
tion of his entire dependence upon God. 

“ In order to enter into its character and purpose, we must 
consider that the Jews in general, having little moral desert to 
recommend them to the favor of God, placed their reliance 
upon external ceremonies; and among these there was none 
to whieh they attached more importance than a superstitious 
observance of the Sabbath. The majority of the Jews had that 
enmity toward Christ, which the bigots of a false religion 
always feel toward a teacher of the truth, who discloses the 
nothingness and the falsehood of their pretensions. As the 
descendants of Abraham, as performing 1 the works of the Law,’ 
which in their view were little more than the ceremonies of the 
Law, as God’s chosen people, they considered themselves as 
holy, and looked upon Christ as a profane lieresiarch. Their 

31 * 
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feelings toward him were such as in the fifteenth century might 
have been excited among the members of the Romish Church, 
in any Catholic country, by one openly teaching, I do not say 
Protestantism, but pure Christianity, the essential truths of 
religion and morals, and fearlessly reproving the vices, super¬ 
stitions, and hypocrisy of the age. They regarded him, as such 
a reformer would have been regarded, as an enemy of God; 
for if he were not at enmity with God, they were. 

“ In opposition to this state of feeling among them, our Sav¬ 
iour used the strongest expressions to declare that he was act¬ 
ing wholly under the guidance of God, and that his authority 
was the authority of God. It is an obvious remark, though it 
may be worth pointing out, that the expressions of the most 
absolute dependence upon God, and the boldest assertions of 
divine authority, amount to the same thing, and occur indis¬ 
criminately in his discourses. So far as he was a mere instru¬ 
ment in the hands of God, so far was his authority identical 
with that of God. These considerations will perhaps explain 
the general character of the passage we are considering.” — 
Statement of Reasons, pp. 187 — 190. 

16. “ And upon this the Jews came in pursuit 
of Jesus, because he had done thus on the Sabbath.” 

There seems to be no good reason for supposing, (with Kui- 
noel and Rosenmuller,) that the following account refers to a 
judicial trial before the Sanhedrim, nor, consequently, for tak¬ 
ing the words StuKoo and anoKpivopai in a forensic sense. 

For remarks on our Saviour’s disregard of the Jewish Law 
respecting the Sabbath, see Genuineness of the Gospels, Vol. 
TT. pp. clxxi, clxxii. Compare the note on Matthew xii. 1-8. 
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17, 18. “ As my Father is continually working, 
so I also work,” &e. 

In these words our Saviour gave the Jews to understand 
that his connection with God resembled that of a son with a 
father. “My Father” is emphatic. Their further meaning 
may be thus explained. The operations of God are continu¬ 
ally going on, equally during the Sabbath as other days ; but I 
act by his authority, and in the exercise of his power; my 
works are in fact his works; there is no reason, therefore, why 
I should refrain from performing them on the Sabbath. 

“ The Jews did not familiarly speak of God as their Father; 
and when Jesus called him ‘my Father,’ they understood him 
at once as meaning to express, that his relation to God was 
different from that of all other men. They understood, like¬ 
wise, that he ‘ put himself on an equality with God,’ in imply¬ 
ing that he was no more bound by a regard to the law of the 
Sabbath than God, by whose authority he acted.” — Statement 
of Reasons , p. 192. 

In proof that the Jews did not regard the title “Son of God” 
as denoting any participation of the divine nature, see Matthew 
xxvii. 43. 

19. 44 The Son does nothing of himself, but only 
what he sees his Father doing. But what his 
Father does, the Son also does in like manner.” 

The verbal rendering of the first clause of this passage is, 
“ The Son can do nothing of himself” ; but this rendering, 
according to our use of language, conveys to an English reader 
the idea of natural impossibility ; whereas the meaning intended 
is, that the Son is so entirely the minister of the Father, his 
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will is so conformed to the will of the Father, that his acts can 
be only in correspondence with the acts of God. 

“ But what his Father does,” &c.: — verbally, “ For what 
he docs,” &c. Here the force of yap, for , is to indicate that 
the proposition which it introduces is the ground of the preced¬ 
ing. But in English the purpose of for as thus used would 
not be obvious ; and the essential meaning of the two elauses is 
better brought out by using another word of connection, name¬ 
ly, but. 

20. “ And will direct him in greater works than 
these, to your astonishment.” 

The expression, “ his work,” or “ his works,” as applied by 
Jesus to himself, is peculiar to John’s Gospel. Our Lord 
intends by it the whole work with which God had intrusted 
him, — all that he did in the accomplishment of his office as 
God’s minister. Among “ his works ” his miracles are of 
course included, but they are not specifically and exclusively 
denoted by that term ; though they are sometimes particularly 
referred to. Hitherto his agency had been confined to the 
Jewish nation, and had resulted only in exciting the attention 
of many, and in producing an imperfect faith in a few. This 
was all that he had as yet accomplished. But the effects of 
his ministry were not to stop here. They were to extend far 
beyond the Jewish nation. It was for the world that he taught, 
and acted, and suffered; and multitudes of men were about to 
receive the truths which God had commissioned him to teach. 

The spread of Christianity, its whole influence and bearing 
on the condition of men, he here ascribes to himself as God’s 
minister, through whom these results were to be effected. The 
language in this respect is of a similar character to that which 
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he often elsewhere uses. These results are what he here 
intends by his “greater works.” They were wholly out of 
the conception of the Jews whom he was addressing, and were 
truly of a nature to excite their wonder. 

Of the results of his ministry as extending to all men, he 
immediately proceeds to speak, dwelling upon its character, till 
he rises to the strong figure that all who are in their tombs 
shall hear his voice and come forth to be judged according to 
their deeds. 

The office and ageney of Jesus in the reformation of the 
world were before referred to by him in his conversation with 
Nicodeinus, as what it would be so difficult for Nicodemus 
and his countrymen to comprehend. “ If I tell you earthly 
things and you believe not, how will you believe should I tell 
you heavenly things ? ” These “ heavenly things ” are what 
are expressed in the declaration that follows, “ God so loved 
the world as to give his only Son, that whoever has faith in him 
may not perish, but have eternal life.” 

In correspondence with the language which Jesus uses in the 
passage on which we have been remarking, he afterward (ch. 
xiv. 12) tells his Apostles, that they should do the works whieh 
he did, and “greater works.” His personal ministry had been 
confined to the Jews, and the Jews as a nation had rejected 
him. “ Their eyes had been blind and their minds darkened.” 
He had made but few converts. It was by means of his Apos 
ties that his religion was to be spread through the world. 
Their works, therefore, the effects produced by them, were in 
one sense greater than those immediately wrought by him. 
But these works, though they might be referred to them as the 
immediate agents, were ultimately to be referred to him, as the 
source of all that resulted from his ministry. 
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21. “ For as the Father raises the dead and 
gives them life, so also the Son gives life to whom 
he will.” 

“ Witli 4 life,’ in the New Testament, the idea of happi¬ 
ness is associated. 6 Eternal life,’ for example, denotes eternal 
happiness. The meaning of Christ, then, in these words may¬ 
be thus expressed: The Father raises the dead to a new and 
happy state of being; but in this work he has appointed the 
Son as his minister, who by his religion affords the means of 
securing this blessedness, which , will be conferred on all his 
followers without exception, as if by his own act and will.” — 
Statement of Reasons , p. 192. 

22. “ Nor does the Father condemn any one, 
but has committed all condemnation to the Son.” 

u This language, it is obvious, must on any supposition be 
regarded as figurative. What was meant by it is, that Christ, 
being the teacher of that religion through which the laws and 
sanctions of God’s moral government are made known, might be 
regarded as the minister of God appointed to pronounce the sen¬ 
tence of condemnation on all exposed to it. He condemned only 
those whom God condemned, and he condemned all those whom 
God condemned. It is as such a minister that he afterward rep¬ 
resents himself, when he says, 4 1 condemn as I am directed.’ 
At the close of the discourse (verse 45), dropping this figure, 
he represents God in person as the judge who passes sentence. 

4 Think not,’ he says, 4 that I shall accuse you to the Father. 
There is one who is accusing you, Moses, in whom you have 
trusted.’ In another discourse (ch. xii. 47, 48) he explains 
what is meant by him when he speaks of judging and con- 
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demning men. It signifies that men will be judged and con¬ 
demned according to those laws and sanctions of moral conduct 
which he has made known to them in his religion: ‘ If any 
one who hears my words regards them not, I do not pass 
sentence on him ; for I have not come to pass sentence on the 
world, but to save the world. There is a judge for him who 
rejects me and receives not my words; — the doctrine i 
have taught, that will pass sentence on him hereafter/ 

“ In the discourse before us, our Saviour used the words on 
which we are remarking in reference to the Jews, his enemies, 
who considered themselves as secure of not being condemned 
by God, however their characters and conduct might be con¬ 
demned by Jesus. It will be, he gives them to understand, as 
if all condemnation were committed to the Son.” — Statement 
of Reasons, pp. 192, 193. 

24. 44 Truly, truly I tell you, He who hears my 
words and puts his trust in Him who sent me has 
eternal life, and shall not come under condemna¬ 
tion, but has passed from death to life.” 

“ The punishment of sin is often represented in the New 
Testament under the figure of death. Death is regarded as 
the most severe of human punishments, and commonly appre¬ 
hended as the greatest of the inevitable evils of our present 
state ; except when this apprehension is done away by the faith 
and hopes of a Christian. To his view, indeed, it changes its 
aspect. To him it is a deliverance from the thraldom of this 
life, and a rapid and glorious advance in that course of pro¬ 
gression and blessedness on which he has entered. It is no 
interruption of that eternal life which he has commenced. 
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According to the common apprehension of death, 4 he shall 
never die/ But to the sinner death appears under an opposite 
aspect The natural dread of it is not alleviated by any rational 
hope of a happier life to follow it. On the contrary, it is the 
commencement of that state in which the tendencies of his evil 
dispositions will be more fully developed, and their conse¬ 
quences more bitterly felt. Now to the dispensations of the 
future life Christ always refers as the great sanctions of his 
religion. Death, then, being the termination of all sinful grati¬ 
fications, and the commencement of future punishment, for this 
reason, in connection with those before mentioned, is employed, 
by an obvious figure, to represent the whole punishment of sin ; 
and those who lie exposed to this punishment are, by a figure 
equally obvious, spoken of as already 4 dead 7 ; as the good are 
spoken of as already in possession of 4 eternal life/ Thus too 
we may perceive why death, presenting itself under such op¬ 
posite aspects to the one class and to the other, is represented, 
though common to all, as the punishment of the wicked.” — 
Statement of Reasons , pp. 194, 195. 

25. “ Truly, truly I tell you, that the hour is 
coining, and now is, when the dead shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God, and those who hear it 
shall live.” 

“ The discourse of our Saviour has been misunderstood from 
inattention to the causes why sinners are metaphorically called 
by him 4 dead/ It has been thought to be on account of the 
deadness of their moral principles and affections. Hence some 
commentators have supposed, that there is in this discourse a 
series of harsh transitions, from the literally dead who are 
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raised to life by the Father, to the morally dead spoken of in 
the words last quoted, and then again to the proper dead 4 who 
are in their tombs.* Others have explained the words just 
quoted as referring to the literally dead, who were raised to 
life by our Saviour during his ministry, though no correspond¬ 
ing meaning can be put upon his language immediately preced¬ 
ing, in which he speaks of those who have 4 passed from death 
to life,’ and the explanation is, at the same time, foreign from 
the purpose and connection of the discourse, and inconsistent 
with the antithetical opposition which runs through it between 
the two general classes, of the dead, and of those who have 
eternal life. Others still, by a far more extravagant interpre¬ 
tation, have understood Jesus, when he speaks of those in 
their tombs who shall hear his voice and live, to refer only to 
the morally dead, and, consequently, to describe only a moral 
resurrection. The true meaning of the words we are consider¬ 
ing I conceive to be, that Christ had come to call sinners to 
reformation ; that those who lay exposed to death with all its 
fearful consequences , 4 the dead,’ as they are figuratively called, 
would hear his voice ; and that those who listened to it would 
be delivered from death as an evil, and hav^ only to look for¬ 
ward to life and blessedness.” — Statement of Reasons , pp. 
195, 196. 

27, 28. “ Because he is a son of man, marvel 
not at this,” &c. 

The meaning is, Do not marvel that I, though only a man, 
claim such connection with God, or that I claim to be charged 
with such a ministry by him, and to be intrusted with such 
authority from him, — for the character of my ministry may be 

announced in a manner still more striking. All men arc, as it 

vol. ii. 32 
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were, to be called from their tombs by my voice, and to rise to 
blessedness or to condemnation, as they have obeyed or dis¬ 
obeyed those laws whieh I teach. 

In connecting the words in the manner shown in the trans¬ 
lation which I have given, their meaning is obvious, and suit¬ 
able to the whole tenor of the discourse. As regards the more 
common rendering, “ He has given him authority to execute 
judgment also, because he is the Son of Man,” or “ because he 
is a son of man,” I know of no satisfactory or probable expla¬ 
nation of the latter clause. The absence of the article in 
Greek before the words rendered “ son of man ” forbids their 
being rendered “ the Son of Man.” The connection of the 
clauses which I have adopted is sanctioned by the Syriac trans¬ 
lator of the New Testament, by Chrysostom, Theophylact, and 
Euthymius Zigabenus. 

John could not have inverted the order of the clauses with¬ 
out producing ambiguity, on account of the recurrence of ort, 
and its common use after tovto as an explanatory particle. 

See further, on this passage, Statement of Reasons, pp. 197, 
198, and for illustrations of the figurative language here used, 
consult Appendix, Note E. 

31. “If I bear testimony to myself, my testi¬ 
mony is not true ! ” 

In these words it is evident, I think, that Jesus does not 
speak in his own person, but only repeats the language of the 
Jews, his enemies, language not improbably uttered on this 
very occasion, as we find it was on a subsequent occasion, when 
the Pharisees said, “You bear testimony to yourself; your 
testimony is not true” : to which Jesus replied in his own per¬ 
son, “ If I bear testimony to myself, my testimony is true.” 
(Ch. viii. 13, 14.) 
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This was probably a standing, often-repeated objection of his 
enemies, since it admitted of such convenient condensation into 
a few plausible words. It could hardly have failed to occur to 
them after the declarations which he had just uttered. There 
is nothing in John’s character as a narrator to justify us in 
supposing that what he has recorded as our Lord’s discourse 
was all that was spoken on the present occasion. Such a dis¬ 
course, especially under the circumstances which called it forth, 
could not have been delivered without those interruptions 
which, according to John’s subsequent accounts, our Lord so 
often experienced; nor, consequently, without replies from him 
which John has not here given in the form of replies, but which 
he may have interwoven into an unbroken discourse. 

After repeating this objection of the Jews, which was without 
doubt well known to Jesus, even if not made on this particular 
occasion, he appealed for their sakes, u that they might be 
saved,” to the testimony of one whom they had generally held 
in the highest respect. What importance was likely to be 
attached by many to the testimony of John the Baptist appears 
from the fact that the chief priests and elders were silenced by 
the question which he put to them during one of the last days 
of his ministry. ;; Whence had John authority to baptize ? 
From Heaven or from men ? ” (Matthew xxi. 25.) 

35. “ He was the burning and shining lamp.” 

The meaning is, that John had been recognized , and justly 
recognized, distinctively from all others, as a burning and shin¬ 
ing light. The force of the article is to change the character 
of the proposition, from a simple affirmation of our Lord re¬ 
specting John, into a reference to what had been his acknowl¬ 
edged character. Compare the note on ch. iii. 10. 
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37. “ And thus the Father who sent me has 
himself borne testimony concerning me. You 
have never listened to his voice, nor seen his 
form,” &c. 

Compare ch. x. 25, 37, 38 ; viii. 18. 

A writer more attentive than John to the connections of 
thought would, I conceive, have used some other particle than 
the general and indefinite one, kcu, “and”; as, for example, 
“ so that.” But <Sore nowhere occurs in John’s writings. 
His vocabulary of those terms which are used to denote the 
relation of one proposition to another is very limited. The dif¬ 
ference between a practised and skilful writer and one who is 
unskilled appears particularly in the fact, that the former does 
and the latter does not accurately define the relations of his 
ideas by the use of suitable particles. 

“ You have never listened to his voice, nor seen his form.” 
These are bold, figurative expressions, to denote that those 
whom our Lord addressed were ignorant of the will and of the 
character of God; — that they did not know him. 

41, 42. 64 1 desire not to receive honor from 
men ; but I know you, that you have not the love 
of God in you.” 

The meaning is, But I know why you do not honor me; it 
is because you have not the love of God in you. 

46. 44 If you had faith in Moses, you would 
have faith in me ; for he wrote concerning me.” 

“ Here, it may be said, is an express assertion of our Sav- 
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iour, that i Moses wrote 9 ; and, if we will not raise an idle 
cavil, grounded on the supposition that Moses may have written 
a part, but not the whole, of the Pentateuch, we must admit 
him to have been its author, and consequently admit that the 
Levitical Law proceeded from God. 

“ But, on the other hand, it may be remarked, that to affirm 
that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch is, obviously, not 
the main purpose of the passage. Its essential meaning is, Had 
you received with true faith the religion taught by Moses, and 
had it produced its proper effect on your minds, you would have 
received me; for the dispensation by Moses concerned me ; it 
was intended as a preparation for me. 

“ It is next to be considered, that, in regard to the incidental 
meaning supposed to be expressed by the passage as it now 
stands, it rests on a single word. If, instead of the words, 
‘ Moses wrote concerning me/ our Saviour in fact said, < Moses 
taught concerning me/ (that is, What Moses taught concerns 
me,) then the declaration, without any change in its essential 
meaning, would suggest no such inferences as have been drawn 
from it. In order, therefore, to draw those inferences from it, 
we should be certain that St. John reported his Master’s lan¬ 
guage with verbal exactness. But it is not likely that he com¬ 
mitted it to writing till many years after it was uttered; and 
it is altogether probable, that if, when he committed it to writ¬ 
ing, the question had been proposed to him, whether our Sav¬ 
iour said 4 Moses wrote/ or ‘ Moses taught/ or ‘ Moses spoke/ 
he would have been unable to solve the doubt. Nor is it un¬ 
reasonable to suppose, that, of these expressions, all equally 
suitable to the main purpose of Jesus, he might not have re¬ 
marked that there was reason for preferring one to another. 
It is to be recollected, that the fact is unquestionable, that the 
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Evangelists did not always report the language of their Master 
with verbal exactness. 

“ But, supposing that the words before us are the very words 
of our Saviour, how are we then to regard them ? We may 
regard them as an address ad hominem , as an incidental and 
temporary adoption of the conceptions and language of those to 
whom he was speaking, in relation to a subject foreign from his 
immediate purpose. We may understand him as if he had 
said, Had you believed Moses, you would have believed me, for 
the books w r hich, as you suppose , Moses wrote, concern me. If 
it be asked, how those books concerned our Saviour, the answer 
is, that all the truths preserved in those books, derived from, or 
relating to, the revelation by Moses, concerned him for whom 
this dispensation was preparatory. Those books clearly taught 
that there was one God, the Creator of all things, ruling over 
all things, and exercising a moral government over men, — lov¬ 
ing righteousness and hating iniquity. The foundation of all 
true religion was thus laid. He whose character had been 
formed on the belief of those truths was prepared to receive the 
truths taught by Jesus. The books preserving the traditions 
concerning Moses likewise presented in the strongest light the 
fact, that the Jews had been miraculously separated by God 
from other nations. The Jews believed, and reasonably be¬ 
lieved, that this separation had been made for some great end, 
yet unaccomplished. They were expecting a new messenger 
from God to complete the work. This end was to be accom¬ 
plished by Christ. He was the expected Messenger, — the 
Messiah. These, I conceive, are the reasons why the books 
ascribed to Moses concerned him. Whatever mixture of error 
they might contain, they still preserved the traditions of that 
earlier dispensation, the main purpose of which was to prepare 
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for his coming.”— Genuineness of the Gospels , Vol. II. pp. 
elxii. - elxiv. 

Compare the note on Luke xxiv. 44 — 47. See also Appen¬ 
dix, Note D. 

VI. 4. “ It was near the time of the Passover, 
the Jewish festival.” 

An explanation for Jewish readers. See also the first verse. 

30. “ What sign do you show us, that we may 
give you credit l ” 

This question may seem not a little extraordinary, after the 
many miracles of our Saviour, and especially after the very 
remarkable one which the multitude had witnessed the preced¬ 
ing day. But it appears from passages of the other Evange¬ 
lists, that the Jews repeatedly demanded from him some sign 
of his being the Messiah, different from his common miracles, 
— “a sign from heaven”; that is, some appearance in or some 
sound from the heavens, or his causing the descent of something 
from the heavens to the earth. They had perhaps imagined 
that such miracles would attend their Messiah ; or they might, 
from the fancy that the heavens were the local habitation of 
God, regard a miracle of this sort as coming from Him much 
more manifestly than one of any other kind. “ The Pharisees 
and Sadducees,” says St. Matthew (ch. xvi. 1), “ came to try 
Jesus by asking him to show them a sign from heaven.” This 
application is also mentioned by Mark (ch. viii. 11) ; and it 
appears from Matthew and Luke that a similar one had been 
made on u former occasion. (See Matthew xii. 38 ; Luke xi. 
16.) Not satisfied, then, with the miracles of our Saviour, the 
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Jews demanded in addition to them a sign from heaven. This 
fact explains their question recorded by St. John, and explains 
likewise a passage in the First Epistle of St. Paul to the Co¬ 
rinthians, in which he says, u The Jews demand signs, and the 
Greeks seek for wisdom.” Neither the passage now in ques¬ 
tion, nor that of St. Paul, would be intelligible without a knowl¬ 
edge of this fact; though, when we do know it, we may per¬ 
ceive from what the Jews subjoin to their question which we 
axe considering, that it was a sign of the character that has 
been mentioned which they had in view. They say, “ What 
sign do you show us, that we may give you credit ? What do 
you perform ? Our fathers ate the manna in the desert; 
as it is written, He gave them bread from heaven to eat!' 
The allusion in these last words, however, is not sufficiently 
clear to point out its object, if this were not already known 
to us. 

I may here remark, that in the passages of St. John, and 
likewise in that of St. Paul, compared with what is recorded in 
the first three Evangelists, we have an instance of those coinci— 
dences which are found only in authentic writings, relating to 
real events. Neither John nor St. Paul ever mentions that 
the Jews demanded a sign from heaven, in contradistinction 
to other miracles; yet this is a fact which we find implied 
in a passage in the writings of each, as the only solution 
which renders it intelligible, and that such a demand was 
actually made we learn from other independent testimony. — 
MS. Lectures . 

See also the remarks on Matthew xxiv. 30, in Appendix, 
Note E, pp. 528, 529. 


33. “ The bread of God is that which is now 
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descending from heaven and giving life to the 
world.” 

“ < To descend from heaven/ or 4 to come from heaven/ is 
to come from God. In this sense the expression 4 to descend 
from heaven * is used by our Saviour in his discourse with the 
Jews recorded in the sixth chapter of John’s Gospel. The 
Jews, whom he had disappointed the day before in their at¬ 
tempt 4 to make him their king/ or, in other words, to compel 
him to assume publicly the character of the Messiah, according 
to their conception of it, had now collected about him with very 
different feelings. They were disposed to disparage his mira¬ 
cles in comparison with those of Moses. He had fed five 
thousand men with a few loaves and fishes; but Moses, they 
said, quoting the Old Testament, 4 had given them/ the Jews, 
4 bread from heaven to eat.’ (Verse 31.) In what follows, 
this expression is used figuratively by our Saviour, to denote 
that his doctrine came from God, or, to express the same idea 
in other words, that he himself came from God. It was usual 
for him to draw his figures from something which had just been 
said, or some present object or recent event. 4 Moses/ he 
says, 4 has not given you the bread from heaven ’; meaning 
that Moses had not given them a religion like his own, adapted 
to supply all their spiritual wants; 4 but my Father/ he con¬ 
tinues, 4 is giving you the true bread from heaven ; for the 
bread of God is that which is now descending from heaven and 
giving life to the world.’ By 4 the bread of God which gives 
life to the world/ our Saviour here means his doctrines, his 
religion ; and with this, by an obvious figure, common in the 
New Testament, he afterwards identifies himself. 4 1 am the 
bread of life; he who comes to me will never hunger, and he 
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who has faith in me will never thirst/ (Verse 35.) ‘ I have 

descended from heaven, not to do my own will, but the will of 
Him who sent me 5 (verse 38) ; — that is, I who bring this re¬ 
ligion from heaven have no other purpose but to perform the 
will of God.”— Statement of Reasons , pp. 179, 180. 

36. “ But, as I have said to you, though you 
have seen me, you have not had faith.” 

“As I have said to you”: — see verse 26. Though they 
had witnessed his miracles and his ministry, they had no true 
belief. There is perhaps an implied comparison between the 
evidence which they had of the divinity of his mission, and that 
of the mission of Moses, of whom they had only heard, but 
whom they had opposed to him. — MS. Lectures. 

37. “ All whom the Father is giving me will 
come to me.” 

The expression, “All whom the Father is givmg me,” may 
be illustrated by comparing it with another which our Saviour 
uses a little after (verse 44) : “ No one can come to me unless 
the Father, who sent me, draw him,” — that is, No one can 
come to me, no one can become my true follower, except under 
the influence of those motives which God applies to the minds 
of men to lead them to their duty. All those who are thus 
brought to him lie speaks of under the figure of being given to 
him by God. 

It is characteristic of the style of Scripture to refer that im¬ 
mediately to an agent which is the consequence more or less 
remote of his actions ; often where this eonsequence is designed, 
and sometimes where it is not designed, by him. Many things 
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in like manner, are referred immediately to God as their author, 
which take place through the intervention of means. Thus, as 
all those who were influenced by the motives which God was 
proposing to men would come to Christ, their coming to him is 
attributed immediately to God, and they are spoken of as being 
given by God. All those who were governed by these motives 
acted conformably to the will, and enjoyed the favor, of God ; 
and it is this truth, that his followers were approved by God, 
particularly and exclusively, — exclusively in respect to others 
who had enjoyed similar advantages, — which it was the prin¬ 
cipal object of our Saviour to impress upon the minds of the 
Jews in using the language we are considering, and other sim¬ 
ilar expressions in this discourse. They who received him 
were acting under the guidance of God ; they who rejected him 
were acting in opposition to it. — MS. Notes of Lectures. 

41, 42. “Then the Jews murmured at him be¬ 
cause he said, I am the bread which has descended 
from heaven. And they said, Is not this man 
Jesus, the son of Joseph? one whose father and 
mother we know ? What then does he mean by 
saying, I have descended from heaven ? ” 

“ We have no reason to suppose that they understood him 
as meaning tbat lie, being a man, had descended from heaven ; 
or that he, being a pre-existent spirit, had assumed a human 
form. Their objection was to the absolute authority which this 
man, Jesus, the son, as they called him, of Joseph and Mary, 
claimed as the delegate of God. They had the same feeling 
as was shown by his fellow-townsmen of Nazareth, when they 
asked: 4 Is not this man the carpenter, the son of Mary, and 
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kinsman of James and Joses and Judas and Simon ? ’ (Mark 
vi. 3.) ”— Statement of Reasons, p. 181. 

44. “ No one can come to me, unless the Father, 
who sent me, draw him.” 

I have before explained what I suppose to be the meaning 
of the figurative expression, “ to be drawn by God.” (See the 
note on verse 37.) Every one, our Saviour tells the Jews, 
who is drawn by the Father, who is under the influence of 
those motives by which God draws men to himself and to 
moral goodness, will come to him. No one can come to him 
unless he be under the influence of such motives. The infer¬ 
ence which he leaves them to make respecting their own char¬ 
acter and condition, is sufficiently plain. By “ being taught 
by God,” by “ listening to the Father and learning from him,” 
in what follows, our Saviour intends the making a proper use 
of all the religious knowledge and privileges, of all the means 
and motives, which God had been bestowing and employing, — 
the receiving of that religious instruction which he had been in 
so many ways conveying to their minds. Every one who does 
this, he says, comes to him. From the metaphor which he had 
been using, our Saviour takes occasion to make one of those 
declarations of his peculiar intercourse with God, which were 
so necessary to the accomplishment of the purpose of his min¬ 
istry, and which were particularly required when his claims 
were, as at present, doubted or denied. He declares that his 
connection with God is different from that of all other men, 
and of a far higher character. “ Not that any one,” he says, 
“ has seen the Father,” — not that any one has learned immedi¬ 
ately and directly from the Father,—“ except him who is from 
God; he has seen the Father ” ; he has derived his knowledge 
immediately from God. — MS. Lectures. 
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51-56. “I am the bread of life which has de¬ 
scended from heaven ; if any one eat of this bread, 
he shall live for ever,” &c. 

“ As food is the means of prolonging the natural life, so the 
religion of Christ was the means of enjoying eternal life. Met¬ 
aphors of a similar kind, derived from taking food, and applied 
to the partaking of what is desirable, the being compelled to 
endure what is painful, or the experiencing the consequences, 
good or evil, of our own conduct, occur elsewhere in the Scrip¬ 
tures, and are probably common in most languages. In such 
metaphors, however, as well as in other figurative modes of 
speech, the Oriental style passes beyond the limits within 
which we are confined. Thus, in Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom is 
personified, and represented as saying: 4 Those who eat me 
shall yet be hungry, and those who drink me shall yet be 
thirsty/ * Thus too in the Talmud, R. Hillel, who asserted 
that the Messiah had already come, is said to have been op¬ 
posed by other doctors, who maintained that ‘the Israelites 
were yet to eat the days of the Messiah/ He on the contrary 
affirmed that 4 they had eaten their Messiah in the days of 
Hezekiah/ f 

4i But in the words following those last quoted from our Sav¬ 
iour’s discourse, there is an accession to the figure. It becomes 
a vehicle for expressing a new fact. lie says : 4 But tbe bread 
which I will give is my body, which I will give for the life of 
the world/ In this language, he refers, I coneeivc, to his own 
death. He goes on: 4 Unless you eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man, and drink his blood, you have not life within you ’; and he 


* Chapter xxiv. 21. f See Wetstein’s note on John vi. 51. 
vol. ii. 33 
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repeats and insists upon this strong figure. When he thus de¬ 
scribes the food of life, of which his followers were to partake, 
as his own flesh and his own blood, the only purpose, I believe, 
of this amplification of the figure is to show that the blessings 
to be enjoyed through him were to be purchased by his violent 
death. It was, I think, so understood, at least partially, by 
those who heard him. His object was to destroy all hope of 
his establishing a splendid temporal kingdom, such as the Jews 
had been expecting ; and thus to repress all worldly motives in 
those who were inclined to be liis followers. Their Master was 
not to be a conqueror and a monarch, as they might have 
hoped, dispensing honors and favors to his adherents and coun¬ 
trymen ; the sacrifice of his own life was required, a bloody 
death was to be suffered by him, in order that his followers 
might enjoy those blessings of which he was the minister. So, 
as I have said, he appears to have been understood; and many 
of his followers in consequence deserted him .”—Statement of 
Reasons f pp. 182, 183. 

57. “ As the living Father sent me, and I live 
through the Father, so he who eats me will live 
through me.” 

The meaning appears to be this: — As God, whose existence 
is underived, sent me, and as I live in a peculiar manner 
through him, performing all my works by his immediate power, 
and acting in all my ministry only as the instrument of his will, 
so he who receives me will through me, that is, through my 
religion, live for ever. — MS. Lectures. 

For a somewhat different explanation, see Statement of 
Reasons, p. 30, note. 
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61,62. “Does this give you offence 1 What, 
then, if you should see the Son of Man ascending 
where he was before \ ” 

In these and the following words, Jesus is remarking upon, 
and in part explaining, what he has before said. The purport 
of the words is this: Does it offend you that I speak of my 
death ? Would your offence continue, should you see me after 
my death ascending to heaven ? 

It may be that Jesus here referred to his ascension from 
earth and disappearance from the view of his disciples. But 
if he did so, that miracle was, I conceive, present to his mind 
only as a proof and visible emblem of what he principally in¬ 
tended in his words. What he principally intended was his 
return to God from whom he came, afler passing through his 
sufferings and death. 

It is to be remarked, that, here and elsewhere, the expres¬ 
sions “ coming from ” and “ descending from ” heaven or God, 
which are founded on Jewish conceptions of heaven as the 
local habitation of the Deity, are in their nature necessarily 
figurative, and do not admit of being taken in a verbal sense. 
God is in no one place rather than in another. There is no por¬ 
tion of space that may be designated as heaven on account of its 
being his peculiar habitation. i£ To be in heaven,” or “ to be 
with God,” does not denote existence in any particular place. 
“To descend from heaven,” or “to come from God,” does not 
imply previous existence in any particular place. So to under¬ 
stand such expressions is to take words necessarily figurative 
in their literal meaning. 

O 

“ Enoch walked with God ”; — “ Their cry went up to 
God ” ; — “ The spirit shall return to God who gave it ” ; — 
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“ Draw near to God ”; — “ God has departed from me ” ; — 
“ O God, be not far from me ” ; — “ God will hear him from 
his holy heaven ” ; — “ Look down from heaven y O Lord ” ; — 
“ The Lord’s throne is in heaven ”;—“Whom have I in heaven 
but thee? ” — “ God sent me before you”; — “I (the Lord) 
send thee to the children of Israel ”; — “ Let us return to the 

Lord,.and lie will come to us.” In these passages, and 

in numberless others of a similar kind, we perceive how the 
imperfection of human conceptions and of human language has 
led to the use oF expressions equally figurative with those of 
“ descending from,” and “ ascending to,” heaven and God. 

The expressions above quoted are from the Old Testament, 
but they are such as are familiarly used in popular language at 
the present day. We do not find among them those harsher 
figures and ruder conceptions which elsewhere are not uncom¬ 
mon in the Jewish Scriptures. 

In John’s own writings, and particularly in his reports of the 
discourses of our Lord, there is much language of a similar 
kind. “ There was a man [John] sent from God ”; — “ The 
only Son who is on the bosom of the Father ”; — “Ye will see 
heaven opened, and the angels of God ascending and descend¬ 
ing to the Son of Man ”; — “ The Son of Man who is in 
heaven ”; — “ The Father has not left me alone ”; — “I speak 
what I have seen with ray Father”; — “I speak to the world 
what I have heard from Him ” ; — “ There are many rooms in 
my Father’s house; I am going that I may prepare a place for 
you”; — “He who has seen me has seen the Father”; — 
“ Whoever loves me will obey my words ; and my Father will 
love him, and we will come to him , and make our abode with 
him ,y ; — “I came from the Father into the world; now I am 
leaving the world, and going to the Father.” 
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As the conceptions which we finite beings form of the Infi¬ 
nite Being must be inadequate and imperfect, so a great part 
of our language concerning him is necessarily inadequate and 
imperfect, and naturally assumes a figurative character. Such, 
of course, is particularly the case with popular language. This 
is full of modes of speech addressed to the imagination and 
feelings^but of a different character among different nations. 
It abounds more with figures, and becomes more remote from 
literal truth, in proportion as it expresses, or is conformed to, 
the conceptions of unphilosophical thinkers, — of such a people 
as the Jews. A great mistake will be committed, if from the 
multitude of these figures we pick out one made remarkable, 
perhaps, by being particularly remote from our modes of ex¬ 
pression, and impose upon it, not the literal meaning of the 
words, for this may be impossible, but some imaginary, mysti- 
cal meaning, ■which is too obscure to offend us by presenting an 
obvious absurdity. 

Our Lord, in the passage before us, and where he speaks of 
descending from heaven, conforms his language to the concep¬ 
tion of the Jews, that heaven was the peculiar abode of God. 
But we cannot receive this conception as true, and therefore 
cannot understand the words in their literal sense.* 

It may be thought, however, that his declaring himself to 
have descended from heaven was intended as an affirmation of 
his pre-existence, for that by “ heaven ” is meant a portion of 
space where beings of a higher order than man reside. By 

heaven ” I conceive that, in the proper sense of the word, we 
mean that future state of blessedness on which the good will 


* [The remainder of this note is from an imperfect draught, which 
had not been revised by the author.] 
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enter after death, and in which, as we have no reason to doubt, 
those who have been connected on earth may be near each 
other. But there is no rational foundation for the opinion, that 
those beings who are of a higher order than man exist within 
the limits of a certain definite portion of space which is to be 
called heaven. 

Nor would our Lord’s supposed declaration of 1^ having 
been a pre-existent spirit, an angel, or an archangel, or some 
being of a still higher order, have anything to do with the 
occasion and purpose of his discourse. It could have tended 
only to bewilder the minds of hearers who, without this new 
difficulty put before them, were already confounded by his 
actions. The immediate occasion of the discourse was the 
necessity of repressing and destroying, as far as might be, the 
worldly passions and expectations of the Jews arising from 
their false notions of the temporal reign of the Messiah. Its 
purpose was to direct their thoughts to the true grounds of his 
authority, not as a warrior and earthly king, but as a teacher 
sent from God and speaking in God’s name; — to the character 
necessary in his followers, who were not to be bold partisans 
of a temporal prince, but to do the works which God required; 
— to the blessings which would be conferred upon them, not 
such as might be looked for from a triumphant leader, but eter¬ 
nal life ; — and to the means by which this blessedness was to 
be procured for his followers, not by his success as a conqueror, 
but by his sufferings and bloody death. 

Among these thoughts there could be no propriety in his 
introducing the supposed doctrine that he himself was a pre¬ 
existent being. On the contrary, here, as in his other dis¬ 
courses, he keeps himself individually out of view. He is to 
be obeyed, not because he is a being in his own nature far 
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superior to man, but because he is the minister of God. He 
speaks of no authority derived from what he was in himself, 
but of the authority conferred on him by God. 

Nor does it appear that even the Jews so mistook or per¬ 
verted his meaning as to put a literal sense upon his words. 
When he told them that he was “the true bread from heaven,” 
“ the bread of life,” “ the bread of God which was descending 
from heaven and giving life to the world,” it was impossible 
for the Jews or any other hearers not to recognize that all these 
expressions were figurative, and especially, that by “ descend¬ 
ing from heaven,” as used concerning the bread of God, could 
be meant nothing more than “ coming from God.” The turns 
of expression here employed are metaphors borrowed from the 
account given in the Psalms of the manna, as bread rained 
from heaven (the visible heavens) to preserve the lives of the 
Israelites. (See Psalm lxxviii. 23 - 25.) We cannot reason¬ 
ably suppose that the Jews imagined our Lord to affirm that he 
had descended from the visible heavens in a bodily shape, or 
thought of his claiming to be a pre-existent spirit, coming from 
those abodes of the blessed which we call heaven. (Compare 
the note on vv. 41, 42.) 

***** 

As has already been remarked, the expressions “ to come 
from God ” and “ to descend from heaven ” are synonymous. 
(See John iii. 2, 13, 31.) They both denote the appearing 
among men as a minister of God miraculously authorized by 
him. “To go to heaven” and “to go to God” are at the 
present day perfectly familiar expressions, but equally figura¬ 
tive with those on which we are remarking. They mean, to 
pass from this life to a higher state of existence, in which God 
will confer new happiness on the good. 

***** 
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In speaking of himself as having descended from heaven, the 
meaning of our Lord is the same as when in this discourse he 
repeatedly designates himself as “ him whom God has sent.” 
“ I have descended from heaven , not to do my own will, but the 
will of Him who sent me.” (Verse 38; compare vv. 29, 39, 
40, 44, 46, 57.) 

***** 

Thus far, in explaining the metaphor by which Jesus repre¬ 
sents himself as the bread descending from heaven, we find 
nothing which is not analogous to our own forms of expression. 
But in the words particularly under consideration a figure oc¬ 
curs, which, though it is used by writers of the Old and New 
Testament, and other ancient writers, Christian and Jewish, 
has not found a plaee among our modes of speech. It is con¬ 
nected with less philosophical conceptions of God than those 
which Christianity has taught us to entertain. In the use of 
this figure, events and persons and states of being, whieh it is 
intended to refer in the strongest manner to the appointment of 
God, and to represent him as having especially predestined, are 
spoken of as having a proper existence while yet existing only 
in his foreknowledge and purpose. I have elsewhere explained 
the design of this figure, and given many examples of it. See 
the notes on John xvii. 5 and viii. 58. It is one which occurs 
repeatedly in the language of our Lord, as his language is 
reported by John ; as when he says, “ And now, Father ! glo¬ 
rify me with thyself, giving me that glory which I had with 
thee before the world was” “ Thou didst love me before the 
foundation of the world ” (Ch. xvii. 5, 24.) In like manner, 
his being and office being predetermined by God before the 
world was, he here speaks of himself as having existed with 
God before his appearance on earth. 
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63. “ What is spiritual gives life. The flesh 
profits nothing,” &c. 

u Our Saviour here goes on, contrary in some degree to his 
usual custom, to explain in part the figurative language which 
he had used. < The flesh profits nothing ’: — that is, my flesh 
would profit you nothing; ‘ the words which I speak to you 
are spiritual, and give life/ ” — Statement of Reasons , p. 184. 

65. “ Hence I told you, that no one can come 
to me, unless it be given him from the Father.” 

“ Unless it be given him from the Father.” That is, Unless 
it be under the influence of those motives and impulses, of 
whatever kind, by which God acts upon the minds of men to 
bring them to virtue. No one can truly become my follower 
from such mere worldly and mercenary considerations as have 
governed many of those who have joined themselves to me. — 
MS. Lectures . 

See vv. 37, 44, with the notes. 

66. “After this, many of his disciples fell away, 
and accompanied him no longer.” 

There is something particularly interesting in the remainder 
of the relation of St. John respecting this discourse. The mind 
of our Saviour appears to have been affected and oppressed with 
a sense of the indocility, perverseness, and folly, the low pas¬ 
sions and the selfish desires, of those whom he had been ad¬ 
dressing. He appears to have felt as he did on another occa¬ 
sion, when he uttered the words, u Unbelieving and perverse 
race! how long shall I be with you ? How long must I bear 
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with you ? ” He turns to the Twelve and inquires of them, 
“ Would you also go away ? ” St. Peter, with his character¬ 
istic ardor and attachment to his Master, answers him, “ Mas¬ 
ter, to whom shall we go ? You have the words of eternal 
life; and we believe and know that you are the Holy One of 
God.” The mind of our Saviour recurs again to the unworthi¬ 
ness of those with whom he was obliged to be conversant, and 
he recollects that even of that small number whom he had se¬ 
lected to be constantly near him, to witness his miracles and 
his life, and to hear his instructions, there was one so insensible 
to everything which ought to affect the heart and the under¬ 
standing, that he was about to be his betrayer. Was it strange, 
then, that others deserted him, and that the multitude were so 
little affected by his preaching ? “ Have I not chosen you 

Twelve for myself?” he says, “and one of you speaks evil of 
me.” 

There is often a degree of beauty in the narratives of St. 
John, from their apparent fidelity and truth, whieh is to be 
found in few other histories. He gives not unfrequently that 
distinct impression of the discourses and actions of our Saviour, 
which he would not have himself received if he had not been 
an observer of more than common sensibility. In many of his 
accounts of transactions, he not only affords us a view of the 
main facts, but presents them with those minute circumstances, 
which, like the changes of the countenance, often discover more 
of character, and more of the movements of the mind, than ex¬ 
press words or actions. — MS. Lectures . 

70. u And one of you speaks evil of me.” 

I understand the term in the original, dta£oXos, according to 
its primitive and common signification, in w T hich it denotes “ one 
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that speaks evil of another,” “a slanderer.” In this sense, 
used with the article, 6 8i djSoXos, “ the Devil,” it was applied by 
the Jews pre-eminently to Satan. But it is not used in any 
sense derivative from and analogous to this application of it 
without the article or in the plural number, so that it can be 
translated “ a devil ” or “ devils.” 

The rendering of the Common Version, “ and one of you is 
a devil,” is not only incorrect, but creates a great difficulty, 
since it is hard to conceive that Judas should have remained in 
the company of the Apostles after having been thus denounced 
by their Master. It is evident from what is afterward related 
(ch. xiii. 21, seqq.), that there had been nothing in the conduct 
of Judas, or in the manner in which he had been spoken of by 
our Lord, to determine that, if any one of the Apostles was a 
traitor, it must be he. 

VII. 2. “ The Jewish festival called the Feast 
of Tabernacles.” 

A mode of expression adapted to Gentile readers. 

5. “ For not even his kinsmen had faith in him.” 

“ His kinsmen ” : — that is, some even of his kinsmen. I 
conceive the meaning to be, not that they disbelieved his divine 
commission and were his enemies, but that they doubted about 
his character and office, and had not yet professed themselves 
his followers. — MS. Notes of Lectures . 

18. “He who speaks from himself seeks his 
own glory; but he who seeks the glory of him 
who sent him is true, and in him is no iniquity.” 

The last part of the sentence is a general proposition with 
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a particular meaning, the 6ense being, But I, who seek the 
glory, &c. See the note on eh. iii. 27. 

“ And in him is no iniquity.” This was said by our Lord 
with direct reference to the false and injurious notions of the 
Jews concerning him. It is a declaration immediately con¬ 
nected with what follows, in w r hich Jesus proceeds to speak 
of an act that the Jews regarded as in a high degree sinful, 
namely, his healing the diseased person at the bath of Be- 
thesda on the Sabbath, and his directing him on that day to 
take up his bed and walk. See ch. v. 

22, 23. 44 Moses has given you circumcision, — 
not that it comes from Moses, but from the fathers, 
— and you circumcise a child on the Sabbath,” &c. 

“ Considering the manner in which circumcision is repre¬ 
sented in the Pentateuch as having been ordained and enforced, 
there is something well deserving attention in the words in 
which our Lord first refers it to Moses, and then to the fathers, 
as if it were, at most, a mere ordinance of Moses, or a tradition¬ 
ary rite of the Jews, sanctioned by him. He does not speak 
of it as appointed by God. £ If a child/ he proceeds, i be cir¬ 
cumcised on the Sabbath, that the Law of Moses may not be 
broken,* are you angry with me ’ for what I have done ? The 
word i me ’ is here emphatic. The sentence is antithetical. 
The question belongs to the class of those passages in which 
our Saviour demanded for himself deference like that, or 
greater than that, which the Jews had been accustomed to pay 

“ # As a child, according to the Law, was to be circumcised on the 
eighth day after its birth, the rite was performed on the Sabbath, if 
that happened to be the eighth day.” 
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to those whom they most honored under their old dispensation; 
as when he said, 4 A greater than Solomon is here ’; —‘ Before 
Abraham was born, I was He ’; — ‘ Have you not read what 
David did?* But if we follow the Pentateuch in referring 
the rite mentioned, not to Moses, but to God, as its proper 
author, the language becomes altogether unsuitable. We shall 
at once perceive this by substituting for ‘ the Law of Moses ’ 
an expression corresponding to that conception : 4 If a child be 
circumcised on the Sabbath, that the Law of God may not be 
broken, are you angry with me ? ’ — i Are you angry with me/ 
our Saviour goes on, ‘ for restoring soundness to the whole 
body of a man ?* In these words, the antithesis between the 
act which he had performed and the act performed in circum¬ 
cision represents the latter, not as a sacred and most important 
rite, but as a mere mutilation of the body.” — Genuineness of 
the Gospels , Vol. II. pp. clxxiii, clxxiv. 

34. 44 Should you seek for me you will not find 
me, and where I shall be you cannot come.” 

In regard to the construction, see the note on Matthew vii. 
22, 23. See also the note of Grotius on this verse. Compare 
ch. viii. 21; xiii. 33. 

35. 44 Will he go to the Greeks who are scat¬ 
tered about ?” 

By “ Greeks ” I coneeive to be here meant Greek proselytes; 

on whom the proper Jews of Jerusalem looked down as an iufe- 

rior class. They were scattered about in various places out of 

the limits of Palestine. The verbal rendering is, “Will he go 

to the dispersed Greeks ? ” These proselytes appear to be here 

called “ Greeks ” by the irritated Jews, as their least honorable 

34 


VOL. II. 
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appellation. But that proselytes might be so called without an 
expression of disrespect may appear from ch. xii. 20, and the 
note on that verse. 

38. “ From him who believes in me will flow, 
as the Scripture says, rivers of living water.” 

Perhaps the allusion of Christ is to the common metaphorical 
language of the Old Testament in which blessings are repre¬ 
sented under the figure of rivers and abundance of water. So 
Psalm xlvi. 4: “ There is a river the streams whereof shall 
make glad the city of God.” [See also Isaiah xliv. 3 : — 

“ I will pour water upon the thirsty land, 

And streams upon the dry ground. 

I will pour out my spirit on thy children, 

And my blessing upon thine offspring.” 

Noyes's Translation.] 

Perhaps he refers particularly to the commencement of the 
thirty-second chapter of Isaiah: “ Behold ! a king shall reign 
in righteousness, and princes shall rule with equity. Every one 

of them shall be.as streams of water in a dry place.” 

Some, as Rosenmuller and Kuinoel, suppose the reference to be 
to Isaiah lviii. 11 : “Thou shalt be like a watered garden, and 
like a spring of water, whose waters fail not.” 

The same figure was used by the Rabbins. See Schoettgen 
and Kuinoel. — What our Saviour’s words express is, that his 
followers would overflow with spiritual blessings themselves, 
and be the means of imparting them to others. 

‘Ek rrjs KoiXias avrov is merely equivalent to the English words 
“ from within him.” See the illustrations of its use in Kuinoel. 


39. “ This he spoke of the Spirit that believers 
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in him were to receive; for the Holy Spirit was 
not yet given, Jesus not having yet been glorified.” 

By u the Spirit ” is here meant the power of God producing 
correct notions of the spiritual character of Christianity, and 
thus rendering its influence upon men’s ^hearts and lives far 
more efficacious. It is of the Spirit, as thus understood, that 
Christ speaks in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth chapters 
of this Gospel, as about to be given to his Apostles after his 
ascension. Ilis representation in this particular corresponds to, 
and explains, what is here said by St. John: “ The Holy 
Spirit was not yet given ; Jesus not having yet been glorified.” 

53-VIII. 11. (The story of the woman taken 
in adultery.) 

“ The narrative of the woman taken in adultery is omitted in 
so many copies, and marked as doubtful or spurious in so many 
others, that, reasoning on the principles that have been laid 
down, we may conclude with confidence that it was not written 
by St. John. But I perceive no ground for questioning the 
truth of the account; it is related in a striking and natural 
manner, and bears an intrinsic character of probability. 

“ There are, in different copies of this narrative, great varia¬ 
tions of language, expressive of tiie same essential meaning. 
This may be accounted for in several ways. We may suppose 
that the story was first written in some other language than the 
Greek, and translated into this by two different hands ; or that, 
being first written in Greek, and then translated into Latin, it 
is found in some copies, as the Cambridge manuscript for ex¬ 
ample, retranslated from the Latin into the Greek ; or, what is, 
perhaps, as probable a solution as any, that it was written down 
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in Greek by two different individuals, from the oral narration 
of St John, and afterwards appended to his Gospel, in which 
it had not been inserted by himself. The passage may be thus 
rendered, according to what are, perhaps, the most probable 
readings: — 

a i And every one went to his house ; and Jesus went to the 
Mount of Olives. But in the morning he was again in the 
temple, and all the people came to him ; and having sat down, 
he was instructing them, when the teachers of the Law and 
the Pharisees brought a woman taken in adultery, and, placing 
her in the midst, said to him, Teacher, this woman was taken 
in the very act of adultery; and in the Law, Moses commands 
us that such should be stoned to death ; what now do you say ? 
This they asked with a design to ensnare him, that they might 
have an accusation against him. Then Jesus, bending down, 
wrote with his finger upon the ground. But, as they persisted 
in questioning him, he raised his head and said to them, Let 
him among you who is without sin cast the first stone at her. 
And bending down again, he wrote upon the ground. And 
hearing this, they went out one by one, beginning with the 
oldest, and Jesus was left alone with the woman standing in the 
midst. Then Jesus, raising his head, said to her, Woman, 
where are they ? Did no one sentence you ? She said, No 
one, Master. Then Jesus said to her, Neither do I sentence 
you ; go and sin no more.’ ”— Genuineness of the Gospels , Yol. 
I. pp. xciv, xcv. 

VIII. 17. Note the expression “your Law.” 

18. “ I, who bear testimony to myself, am He.” 

The usual mode of rendering this passage cannot, I think, be 
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justified. If we regal’d the words 6 papropav nfpl epavrov as the 
predicate of the proposition, this will admit only of the follow¬ 
ing sense : u I am he who bears testimony to himself.” With 
reference to the construction, compare ch. iv. 26. 

21. “I am going away, and you will seek me, 
and you will die in your sin.” 

u You will seek me.” The elliptical and imperfect style of 
John has left this expression undefined. But there seems 
no doubt that the meaning is, You will seek me in vain; I 
shall be removed from you. This corresponds to the parallel 
passage, ch. vii. 34, and to the words which here immediately 
follow. 


25. “ Jesus said to them, In the first place, I 
am in all respects as I speak to you.” 

The verbal rendering of the last clause is, “ I am whatever 
also I speak to you.” I conceive the meaning to be, I am what 
I appeal’ to be from my discourses to you. My character and 
office are made evident by them. I speak to you in them as an 
authorized messenger from God. I am what their whole tenor 
shows that I claim to be, and evinces that I am. 

***** 

Explain that XaXca> cannot be used for Xryw,— and also why 
Jesus could not explicitly declare himself to be the Messiah. 
***** 

28. “ When you have raised on high the Son 
of Man,” &c. 

Compare ch. iii. 14; xii. 32. 

34 * 
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32. “ And you will know the Truth, and the 
Truth will make you free.” 

The Jews “ were expecting that the Messiah would deliver 
their nation from subjection to the Romans. But it was another 
sort of freedom that he promised them through the knowledge 
of the Truth.” 

“ It was through this channel alone, through the Truth, that 
the blessings of God communicated by the great Benefactor of 
our race were to be conveyed to mankind. On the last day of 
his life, that day of agony and triumph, he pronounced the dec¬ 
laration, ‘ I was born for this end and for this end have I 
come to the world, to bear testimony to the Truth/ He came 
to bear testimony to that truth, religious truth, which underlies 
all other moral truth, and which alone concerns man in his 
permanent relations, his relations to God and eternity. It was 
for the establishment of that truth that God manifested himself 
through Christ. It was by the name of i the Truth ’ that our 
Lord designated his religion, thus identifying it with all that it 
most concerns us to believe.” — Tracis concerning Christianity , 
p. 228 and p. 227. 

See John xiv. 6; xvi. 13 ; xvii. 17. 

38. Observe that, to give the true sense clearly, the meta¬ 
phorical language of the original must be altered. Note the 
use of oZv. 


40, 41. “ This Abraham would not have done. 
You do the works of your father,” &e. 

That is, Instead of doing such works as were done by Abra¬ 
ham, who was your natural progenitor, but sustains no other 
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relation to you -which the name of father might imply, you do 
the works of him who may be called your father from your 
resemblance to him. By this indefinite, unexplained mention 
of “ your father ” here and in verse 38, Jesus prepares the 
way for, and renders more effective, the terrible denunciation 
in which he explains his meaning in the use of the term. 

“We have one father, God.” The Jews, who had just be¬ 
fore asserted, in a literal sense, that Abraham was their father, 
now adapt their answer to the obviously figurative style used 
by Jesus, and, in conformity with it, affirm that God is their 
father. 

43. “ Why do you not understand my language % 
Because you cannot listen to my teaching.” 

This question refers to the perverse misconception, or unin¬ 
tentional misunderstanding, of our Saviour’s meaning by the 
Jews, which appears in the preceding account of his discourse, 
and often elsewhere. It refers, I think, more particularly, as 
may appeal* from what follows, to their not understanding him 
when he spoke of “ their father.” 

“ Because you cannot listen to my teaching ”; — that is, 
“ because you cannot even listen ” ; because your passions and 
prejudices are such, that you cannot listen with any patience or 
attention to my teaching, so as to apprehend its character and 
purport. 

44. “ Your father is the Devil,” &c. 

Here, and in what follows, Jesus borrows a figure from the 
common Jewish conceptions concerning Satan, but his language 
is not throughout conformed to those conceptions. He means 
by “ the Devil ” the principle of moral evil. Possessed as his 
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enemies were by this principle, they might be called, according 
to their own conceptions, children of the Devil. This prompted 
them to seek his destruction ; as it had, from the beginning, 
been the cause of murder. This prevented them from adher¬ 
ing to the Truth. It was inconsistent with any love of truth. 
This led them to speak falsely of him; for this was the source 
of the whole system of falsehood by which the Truth was op¬ 
posed. In figurative language this was its father. 

The words “ lie ” and “ liar ” should not be used in render¬ 
ing the words of Jesus. There are strong associations of 
coarseness, contempt, and insult with those words as used by 
us, which do not belong to the corresponding words in the an¬ 
cient languages. But, without reference to this fact, the ren¬ 
dering u when he speaketh a lie ” is incorrect. The definite 
article is used in the original with a purpose essential to the 
meaning. 

By “ the Truth,” as before explained, is meant the whole 
system of truths taught by Jesus. By the term in the original, 
ri y/revSoF, (rendered in the Common Version “ a lie,”) verbally, 
a the falsehood,” is meant the whole system of falsehood op¬ 
posed to the Truth. But we cannot express this in English 
by saying “ the falsehood,” and are compelled to use a pe¬ 
riphrasis. 

I have said that the language of Jesus is not throughout con¬ 
formed to the conceptions of the Jews concerning the Devil. 
This appears in the words, “ He adheres not to the Truth, be¬ 
cause there is no truth in him.” The Jews conceived of Satan 
as a real person. But no one can imagine that our Lord meant 
to assert of Satan, as a real person, that he did not adhere to 
the true religion, and to give a reason for it. The meaning of 
his words, as before explained, is that the power of moral evil, 
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working in those whom he addressed, prevented them from 
adhering to the Truth, from becoming his followers, by destroy¬ 
ing all love of truth. 

“ For he is false, and the father of all such falsehood.” It 
has been said by Middleton, in his work on the Greek Article, 
that 6 TTarrjp cannot be the predicate of a proposition, as I have 
rendered it, because it has the article; and, if the predicate of a 
proposition, it should be without it. But this remark proceeds 
on a mistake which appears in other parts of his book. There 
is no difference, certainly no essential difference, between the 
use of the article in Greek and of the definite article in Eng¬ 
lish before the predicates of propositions. When the predicate 
expresses a character peculiar to the subject of which it is 
affirmed, then it has the article, except when this character is 
such that it can belong only to an individual, in which case the 
article may or may not be used. When it expresses a generic 
character common to others, then it is -without it. There are 
at least thirty instances of predicates with the article in the 
preceding part of John’s Gospel. 

46. “ Who of you convicts me of sin 1 ” 

“ — of sin ” : — that is, of anything inconsistent with the 
character of a teacher of true religion. Compare ch. vii. 18. 

55. “ I know him, and am directed by him.” 

The last clause is, verbally, “ I keep ” or “ obey liis word ”; 
but this verbal rendering expresses the original so indistinctly 
in English, that it is better to drop the form of expression, and 
to give a rendering which eonveya the meaning clearly in our 
own language. 
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56. “Your father Abraham exulted that he 
might see my day; and he saw it, and rejoiced.” 

“ Abraham exulted that he might see my day ”: — I sup¬ 
pose the meaning to be, “ that lie was permitted to see my day.” 

“ And he saw it.” The future blessing to be conferred on 
men through one of his posterity was revealed to him and 
made present to his mind by God. 

58. “ Before Abraham was born, I was He.” 

" The rendering of the Common Version, i Before Abraham 
was, I am/ is without meaning,—the present tense, i I am/ be¬ 
ing connected with the mention of past time, 4 before Abraham 
was *; and this circumstance has doubtless assisted in produ¬ 
cing the belief, that the words express a mystery. But our 
Saviour says, that Abraham saw his day, that is, the times of 
the Messiah. This declaration no one understands verbally, 
and there is as little reason for giving a verbal meaning to that 
under consideration. In the explanation of it two things are to 
be attended to. 

“ In the first place, after jhe words tya dpi, rendered in the 
Common Version, ‘ I am/ we must understand 6 X/uo-ror, ‘ the 
Messiah ’; as is evident from two preceding passages in the 
same discourse. In verse 24, Jesus says, with the same ellipsis, 
4 Unless you believe that I am [that is, that I am the Messiah ], 
you will die in your sins ’; and in verse 28 he tells the Jews, 
1 When you have raised on high [crucified] the Son of Man, 
then you will know that I am / meaning, that I am the Messiah. 
The same ellipsis occurs repeatedly in the Gospels and Acts; 
as, for instance, in Mark xiii. 6 and Luke xxi. 8 we find the 
words, 1 Many will come in my name, saying I am 7 ; while in 
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Matthew xxiv. 5 the ellipsis is supplied, ‘ Many will come in 
my name, saying, I am the Messiah/ Other examples are 
referred to below.* 

# • • • • 

44 In the next place the verb «'/u is here to be understood as 
having the force of the perfect tense, that is, as denoting, liter¬ 
ally or figuratively, a state of being commenced at a distant 
time and continued to the present. It is thus elsewhere used 
in St. John’s Gospel. 4 Have I been [ verbally , Am I] so long 
with you, and yet have you not known me, Philip ? * (Cli. xiv. 
9.) But such is our use of language, that this meaning is here 
to be expressed in English by the imperfect tense, 4 1 was/ If 
we should say, 4 Before Abraham was bom, I have been,’ the 
idea of uninterrupted continuance of being to the present time 
is so far from being conveyed, that it is rather excluded. 

44 The full meaning of Jesus, then, was this: Before Abra¬ 
ham was bom, I was the Messiah; that is, I was designated by 
God as the Messiah. The words cannot be understood ver¬ 
bally, because 4 the Messiah ’ was the title of one bearing an 
office which did not exist till it was assumed by Jesus on earth. 
Before Abraham, there was no Messiah except in the purpose 
of God. The language used by Christ is of the same figurative 
character with that which we find at the commencement of the 
prophecy of Jeremiah, as addressed to him by God (i. 5) : 
4 Before I formed thee in the womb, I knew thee ; and before 
thou earnest forth at thy birth, I sanctified thee, and I ordained 
thee a prophet to the nations/ ” — Statement of Reasons , pp. 
175-179. 

“ * Acts xiii. 25 (comp. John iii. 28) ; John iv. 2C ; xiii. 19.” For 
an explanation of thi9 apparently strange ellipsis, see Statement of 
Reasons, pp. 176-178. 
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Among the abundance of figurative language used by the 
Jews concerning the Deity, it was common for them, in refer¬ 
ence to any object or event which they meant to represent as 
having been determinately ordained by God, to speak of it as 
having existed from the beginning, or before its appearance or 
occurrence on earth. It existed, according to this mode of 
conception, in the mind of God. Of such use of language I 
have elsewhere produced examples. (See the note on John 
xvii. 5.) This is one of the passages in which it was the pui*- 
pose of Jesus strongly to impress the Jews with a sense of the 
high authority which he claimed, by representing himself as 
equal or superior to those whom they most venerated among 
their progenitors. Compare the note on John vii. 22, 23. 

59. “ But Jesus was screened from them.” 

As we may suppose, by his disciples, and others not un¬ 
friendly to him, who gathered round him. 

IX. 2. “ Rabbi, who sinned, this man or his 
parents, that he was born blind % ” 

For proof that the Jews believed in pre-existence, see 
Schoettgen’s note on 2 Cor. v. 2. (Horae Hebr., Tom. I. pp. 
693-703.) 

a Midrasch ad Canticum Can tic., fol. 54, 3 : ( Quum 
homines nondum nati sunt, habent vestitum, quo vestiti sunt 
spiritus ad modum corporum hujus mundi/ ” Schoettgen gives 
another long quotation to the same purpose; and then quotes 
u Sohar Exod., fol. 5, col. 20: ‘ Quando spiritus hominis induitur 
vestitu imaginis in corpore hujus mundi, tunc sic dicit Deus: 
Ex paradiso egredere, spiritus/ ” — Schoettgen, pp. 693, 694. 

u Judaei omnes animas, antequam in corpora immigrant, in 
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loco quodam, quem epj| voeant, versari dicunt.” — Sehoettgen, 

р. 702. 

Josephus says that the Pharisees believe, “ that the soul is 
indestructible, that the souls of the good pass into another body, 
but that the souls of the wicked are subjected to eternal pun¬ 
ishment.” (De Bell. Jud. Lib. II. c. 8. § 14.) In the 
eleventh section of the same chapter he ascribes the doctrine of 
pre-existence to the Essenes. In his Antiquities (Lib. XVIII. 

с. 1. § 3) he states the belief of the Pharisees to be, “ that 
souls have an immortal vigor in them ; that under the earth 
there are rewards and punishments for them, according as they 
have lived virtuously or viciously in this life; and that for the 
bad there is an eternal prison appointed; but for the good an 
easy return to life, pacnwijj/ roO dvafiiovu” Probably by the 
good and bad the Pharisees understood Jews who kept the Law, 
on the one side, and Heathens and apostates, on the other. 

On this subject see Brucker, Hist. Crit. Philosophise, Tom. 
II. p. 753, seqq. Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, Liv. IV. c. 13. 

Our Saviour, it is to be observed, did not explain to his dis¬ 
ciples the mistake implied in their question. See Appendix, 
Note E, p. 550. 

3. “ This man was not bom blind on account of 
his own sin, nor his parents’; but that the works 
•of God might be apparent in him.” 

Verbally, “Neither this man sinned, nor his parents; but 
that the works of God might be apparent in him.” This is a 
specimen of the unfinished style of the Evangelist. A similar 
ellipsis occurs ch. i. 8; xiii. 18; xiv. 31; xv. 25; and in the 
First Epistle of John ii. 19. See also Mark xiv. 49. 

VOL. II. 35 
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“ The works of God.” I suppose “ works ” to be used in 
the plural in order to refer the blindness with which the man 
was born, equally with his miraculous cure, to the immediate 
will of God. If so, these words continue and complete the 
answer of Jesus to the question of his disciples. The man was 
born blind, because such was the will of God. 

4. “ I must work the works of Him who sent 
me while it is day. The night is coming, when 
one cannot work.” 

The meaning is, I have but a short period for my ministry, 
in which I must accomplish what God has given me to perform. 

“ — when one cannot work ”: — verbally, “ when no one 
can work.” This is another example of a general proposition 
to be taken in a particular sense; the meaning being, “ when 
I cannot work.” 

With this verse and the following are to be compared the 
words of Jesus in the ninth verse of the eleventh chapter, 
which are illustrated by those before us. In both cases the 
circumstances were such as to bring forcibly to his mind the 
near termination of his ministry. He was now about to do 
what would exasperate all those feelings of his enemies which 
had been excited against him by his previous discourses. He 
was about to perform an act, accompanied by circumstances 
intended to give it publicity, by which he would manifest his 
disrespect for their superstition in regard to the ceremonies of 
the Levitical Law, and particularly concerning the outward 
observance of their Sabbath, — an act of the same kind with 
that related in the fifth chapter, which, according to the account 
there given, he performed at the hazard of his life. 
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6. 44 He spat on the ground, and made clay with 
the spittle, and smeared with it the eyes of the 
blind man.” 

This mode of performing the miracle seems to have been 
adopted by our Saviour for the purpose of directly meeting and 
opposing the prejudices and superstitions of the Jews. There 
are two passages in the Talmud in which it is forbidden to put 
spittle upon the eyelids on the Sabbath; and the same thing is 
repeated by Maimonides. (See Lightfoot, Wctstein, and Kui- 
noel.) This was done by Christ; and, at the same time, the 
man was sent to the bath of Siloam, the purpose of which we 
may suppose to have been to give notoriety to the miracle by 
increasing, as would be natural, the number of witnesses. See 
Kuinoel. 

Note the explanation of the word Siloam for Gentile readers. 

9. Observe the use of «y&> etpt. See the note on ch. viii. 58. 

27. Note the use of dicom a remarkable example of the 
rude style of the Evangelist. 

34. “ And they thrust him out.” 

That is, from the place where they were assembled. 

35. “ Jesus heard that they had thrust him out.” 

Jerusalem being a place of narrow extent, and our Lord 
being particularly interested in what was going on, he probably 
heard of the result of the blind man’s examination in a very 
short time. 

These are remarks so obvious, that perhaps, as in the case of 
some which I have made before, it would not be worth while 
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to put them forward, were it not for the obscurity which trans¬ 
lators and commentators have spread over the passage. 

36. “ He answered, And who is he, Sir, that 1 
should have faith in him ? ” 

It does not appear that the blind man had ever before seen 
Jesus ; or rather, it appears that he had not. 

39. “ And Jesus said, I have come into this 
world to make a difference between men.” 

“ — a difference between men,” cU Kplpa , — verbally, either 
“for judgment,” that is, to judge between men, or, “ for dis¬ 
crimination,” that is, to discriminate between them ; but either 
sense is expressed by the rendering given. 

The words in this and the remaining verses to the end of the 
chapter were not spoken, as I conceive, in immediate sequence 
with what precedes. And so, also, I believe that the words in 
the first six verses of the next chapter should be separated 
from those which precede them, and likewise from those which 
follow them in verses 7-18. 

X. 3. “ For him the door-keeper opens.” 

l< The door-keeper ” : — the person, as we may conceive, 
appointed to watch the fold by night, keeping the door fast. 

7, 8. “ Again, Jesus said to them, Truly, truly 
I tell you, I am the door to the sheep. All who 
have come are thieves and robbers ; but the sheep 

did not listen to their voice.” 

In these verses, as in other reports given by the Evangelists 
of the words of Jesus, the figurative language, though it con- 
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tinucs to be derived from the same objects as that which pre¬ 
cedes, changes its aspect, and is differently applied. Having 
before spoken of himself (as he does immediately afterward) 
under the figure of a shepherd, he here speaks of himself as the 
door of the fold. 

“I am the door” : — that is, Through me all the truths and 
blessings of religion are to be communicated to the flock, or 
people of God. Whoever addresses them as an authorized 
teacher must enter through me. 

“ All who have come [before me] are thieves and robbers.” 
In this declaration, as given by the Evangelist, it is evident 
that the expression is, at least for a modern reader, imperfect 
and obscure. But the words “ all who have come ” refer di¬ 
rectly to the imagery in the first verse, and imply the assertion 
that those had come who had not entered by the door, but had 
clambered over the wall into the fold. Jesus intended those 
among the Jews, the more bigoted of the Pharisees and teach¬ 
ers of the Law, who had assumed to be the religious guides of 
the people, and who opposed their own bad passions and thor¬ 
oughly false conceptions of religion to the truths taught by 
him. But to them the flock, the people of God, did not listen. 

There can be little doubt that the words np6 tfiov, “ before 
me,” which are wanting in many authorities, are a marginal 
gloss that has been taken into the text. 

By “ the flock ” or “ the sheep ” we are not to understand 
any particular individuals who had at this time professed them¬ 
selves followers of our Lord. The terms were used by him in 
a general and abstract sense, to denote all those whose charac¬ 
ters qualiGed them, or might qualify them, to be his disciples. 
Such would not be led away by the bad passions and false 
teaching of his enemies. 


35* 
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9. “ I am the door; whoever enters through me 
will be safe, and coming in and going out will 
ftnd food.” 

“ Whoever enters through me will be safe.” Here again the 
aspect of the figurative language is changed. In the seventh 
verse Jesus calls himself the door, because through him the 
blessings of religion were communicated. Here he calls him¬ 
self by the same name, because through him men were to be 
admitted to those blessings. The two conceptions are ulti¬ 
mately the same, being but the same truth presented in differ¬ 
ent forms ; but they lead to different thoughts and to a different 
use of language in connection with the one or the other. 

“ And coming in and going out will find food.” This may 
seem, at first view, a mere amplification of the figure, without 
any very definite meaning. But u to come in and go out” was 
an idiomatic expression familiarly used by the Hebrews to de¬ 
note all the actions of a man. It occurs often in the Old Tes¬ 
tament. Thus in Psalm cxxi. 8 it is said, “Jehovah will de¬ 
fend thee when thou goest out and when thou eomest in ”; and 
in Deuteronomy xxviii. 6, “ Blessed shalt thou be when thou 
eomest in and when thou goest out.” The meaning, therefore, 
is what may be expressed by saying, “ and he will be blessed 
in all his ways.” 

For an explanation of the idiom in this verse, see the note 
on Matthew vii. 22, 23. 

16. “ And other sheep have I, which are not of 
this fold ; those too I must bring in,” &c. 


See Appendix, Note E, p. 522. 
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17. “My father shows his love for me in this, 
that I lay down my life to receive it again.” 

Jesus had spoken of laying down his life for his flock. The 
truth, that the blessings conferred on men through him were to 
be communicated to them at the cost of his life, was often pre¬ 
sented by him to his hearers. But this truth was wholly re¬ 
pugnant to the Jewish conceptions concerning the Messiah. It 
was equally foreign from their notion that temporal prosperity 
and adversity were marks of the favor and displeasure of God. 
“ How can God love him, how can he be the Messiah,” his ene¬ 
mies might ask insultingly, and his friends might ask doubtfully, 
“ if, as he says, he is about to lose his life ? ” It is not improb¬ 
able that these feelings were expressed at this time. Whether 
they were or not, Jesus must have been aware of their existence. 
It was to meet them that he says, in proof of his being loved 
by God, that he lays down his life to receive it again ; that he 
lays it down of his own accord; and that he both lays it down 
and receives it under a commission from his Father. 

In regard to the construction of this passage, we are, I con¬ 
ceive, to understand X/yo) on, “ I say that,” before 6 irar^p pc 
dyaTra, “ my Father loves me.” The ellipsis supposed would 
be readily supplied in an animated discourse, when both the 
hearers and the speaker had the same subject in mind. 

22. « It was winter ” is an explanation added for Gentile 
readers. 

25. “ I have told you, and you do not believe.” 

I have told you in effect; I have sufficiently given you to 
understand. 
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28, 29. Note the strange effect produced by aiming at. 
verbal translation in the Common Version, Wakefield, and 
Campbell. 

30. “ I and my Father are one.” 

That is, my sheep are the sheep of God, whose minister I 
am, my works are his works, my words his words, my authority 
his authority, my followers his followers. 

The meaning of Jesus was so obvious, that it does not appear 
that the Jews either misunderstood or perverted it. The cause 
of their offence was the same as that by which they had been 
before (cli. v. 18) so strongly excited, that “he had spoken of 
God as particularly his father.” “ Do you say that I speak 
blasphemy,” Jesus asks them, “ because I called myself the 
Son of God?” 

35, 36. “If those are called gods to whom the 
word of God was addressed, (and this Scripture 
cannot be set aside,) do you say to him whom the 
Father has consecrated and sent into the world, 
You speak blasphemy; because I called myself 
the Son of God ] ” 

The words of Jesus are not to be considered as a justification 
of his use of language. The passage has the same character 
and purpose with others before noticed, in which he asserts his 
superiority over those most conspicuously mentioned in the Old 
Testament. 

The words, “ I said, Ye are gods,” are taken from Psalm 
lxxxii. 6, where they stand thus connected : — 
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14 1 said, Ye are gods, 

And all of you sons of the Most High." 

In quotations from the Old Testament it was not uncommon 
with the Jews to give only the commencement of a passage, 
when they intended to bring the whole of it to mind. The 
Psalm was addressed to the rulers among the Jews. The 
meaning of Jesus, therefore, was, If your rulers were formerly 
called “ gods ” and “ sons of the Most High,” can the title 
“ Son of God ” be denied to one who is so far their superior, 
one whom God has consecrated and sent into the world ? Has 
he not a right to speak of God as his Father ? 

On the use and meaning of the term “ Son of God ” as ap¬ 
plied to Christ, see the note on Matthew iii. 17. 

XI. 1-5. Note the very inartificial style of narration in 
the first five verses. 

2. “ This Mary.was the same who anoint¬ 

ed the Master with precious oil,” &c. 

That is, who afterwards did it. See ch. xii. 3. Note the 
manner in which St. John here refers to thi9 incident, as a fact 
well known to many of his readers. 

9, 10. “ Jesus answered, Are there not twelve 
hours in the day % He who walks in the day will 
not stumble; for he sees the light of this world. 
But he who walks in the night will stumble ; for 
the light is not with him.” 

These words of Jesus are, I conceive, to be thus explained. 

The disciples had just referred to the great danger to which 
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he would expose himself by returning to Judma. But in this 
danger they felt that they should share with him. They appre¬ 
hended that, by venturing again among the Jews, they them¬ 
selves, as well as their Master, would put their lives to hazard. 
This state of mind appears in the expression of devoted attach¬ 
ment uttered by Thomas, “ Let us also go, to die with him.” 

To these fears of his disciples the words of Jesus relate. In 
familiar metaphors, he speaks, as he had done before (ch. ix. 
4), of his ministry as of a natural day, having a determinate 
period, not to be accelerated, and of himself as the light of the 
world. While his ministry continued, while this light was 
with them, his disciples had no reason to fear for themselves. 
When it should be withdrawn from them, then would they be 
in darkness, and the time of their trials and sufferings would 
come. 

This thought is the same which we find often elsewhere in 
his discourses; as, for example, in Matthew ix. 15 : “ The days 
are coming, when the bridegroom will be taken from them, and 
then will they fast.” So also in what he says in Luke xxii. 35 
- 37. And this view of the change in the condition of his dis¬ 
ciples which would follow his removal from them is strongly 
presented in his last discourse before his death, ch. xv. 18, 
seqq., xvi. 1, seqq. 

The metaphorical language used in this passage is illustrated 
by what we find before, ch. ix. 4, and afterward, ch. xii. 35, 36; 
and by all those passages in which Jesus is designated as 
“ the light of the world,” or by similar metaphors. 

11. “ Our friend Lazarus has fallen into a sleep.” 

The ambiguity in the words of Jesus being preserved, they 
should be so rendered as to imply in one sense that Lazarus 
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had fallen into a sleep which was a crisis in his disease ; a long 
symptomatic sleep. His disciples could not have understood 
him as speaking of a common sleep, when, at such a distance 
as he was from Bethany, he proposed going to awake him. 

19. Note the expression irpos ras ircpl M apQav Kai MaplaVj 
as indicating the acquaintance which John had acquired with 
classic Greek. It is, I think, the only example of the idiom in 
the New Testament. 

25. “I am the resurrection and eternal life.” 

« 

Verbally, “the life,” but this expression in English conveys 
no distinct sense. The meaning is, I am the life which follows 
the resurrection, eternal life. 

For some remarks on this passage, see Internal Evidences 
of the Genuineness of the Gospels, pp. 254, 255. See also the 
Appendix to this volume, Note E, p. 521. 

30. “ Jesus had not yet entered the town.” 

The tomb being without the town, Jesus waited where he 
was, to go to it. 

33. “ Then Jesug'.struggled with himself 

and was troubled.” 

“Struggled with himself”: — that is, “with his own feel¬ 
ings.” The words verbally rendered are, “ chid ” or “ rebuked 
his spirit.” The meaning is, that he repressed his emotions by 
a strong effort. 

Note the unusual expression irapagev cavrov, “he troubled 
himself.” I cannot find that it is used anywhere else. The 
meaning seems to be, “ his own emotions troubled him.” 
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39. “ By this time the body is offensive.” 

It is a pity that this most striking narrative should have been 
marred in the Common Version by the coarse rendering given 
of this passage, which there is nothing in the original to require 
or justify. The word there found, o£et, being applied equally to 
agreeable and disagreeable smells, has no such unpleasant asso¬ 
ciations with its use. 

44. “ And the dead man came forth, with his 
limbs swathed, and his face bound round with a 
cloth. Jesus said to them, Loose him, and let 
him go away.” 

We have here evidently the description of an eyewitness, 
recollecting how he was himself affected by the appear¬ 
ance. 

The rendering of the Common Version, “bound hand and 
foot,” is incorrect; since these words can properly mean noth¬ 
ing else than that his hands and his feet were respectively 
bound together; but this the words of the original do not ex¬ 
press. Nor have we any knowledge of the Jewish modes of 
treating the bodies of the dead in the time of Christ, wliich 
may justify us in supposing that they were such that Lazarus 
would be prevented by his bandages from moving out of the 
tomb on his return to life. — It may be remarked that our 
whole direct information on the subject is derived from the 
New Testament. 

“ Loose him, and let him go away.” The purpose of the last 
direction was to cause Lazarus to be withdrawn from the great 
excitement which must have prevailed among the multitude 
around him. 
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47 - 52. (The council held by the Jews; the 
speech of Caiaphas, and John’s remarks upon it.) 

There is nothing improbable in supposing that the Evangelist 
may have gained by report some general knowledge of what was 
said at the council which he mentions ; and the words ascribed 
to Caiaphas are natural, and likely to have been spoken by him. 

Jesus had placed himself in open opposition to the Pharisees, 
and to the leading men among the Jews. Caiaphas, and his 
other enemies in the council, feared that the common people 
would receive him as the Messiah, thus destroying all their 
authority and consideration ; that they would, in consequence, 
rise in rebellion, and that the vengeance of Rome would thus be 
brought on the nation. Toward a Messiah such as they might 
conceive of, endued with equal powers, but connecting himself 
with them, and professing to be the deliverer of the nation 
from the Roman yoke, their feelings would have been altogether 
different. 

John says, that Caiaphas a spoke under a divine impulse ” ; 
for this is here the proper meaning of the word rendered in the 
Common Version “ prophesied.” In so saying, he gives only 
his own opinion. In representing Jesus as dying for “ the na¬ 
tion,” he expresses, I conceive, his belief that the benefits of the 
ministry of Jesus would finally extend to the Jews ; that this 
great interposition of God, connected with all his previous dis¬ 
pensations toward them, would terminate in their deliverance. 
As, during his lifetime, the great body of the Jews had been 
unbelievers, and, before the composition of his Gospel, the na¬ 
tion had in consequence been desolated, lie could not refer to 
any blessings which the Jews, as a people, had already received 

from the ministry of Jesus. 

VOL. ii. 36 
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We may remark the proofs which this short passage affords, 
that the writer was a Jew ; — in the supposition that the Jew¬ 
ish high-priest, of however depraved a character, might speak 
under a miraculous, divine impulse ; in designating the Jews as 
u the nation ”; and in expressly observing that Jesus died “not 
for the nation only” 

54. “ Jesus.went.to a town called 

Ephraim.” 

Ephraim appears to have been a town in the mountainous 
country north of Jerusalem. Eusebius says, according to the 
present reading of his text, that it was eight (Roman) miles 
from Jerusalem. Jerome says, that it was between nineteen 
and twenty miles from Jerusalem, “ in vicesimo ab iElia milli- 
ario.” Dr. Robinson (in his Harmony of the Gospels) gives 
probable reasons for supposing that its site was that of the mod¬ 
em et-Taiyibeh, on a mountain about nineteen Roman miles 
north-northeast from Jerusalem, overlooking the valley of the 
Jordan at about twelve Roman miles’ distance from the river. 

55. “ But the Passover of the Jews was nigh.” 

“ The Passover of the Jews ”: — an expression for Gentile 
readers. 

XII. 1. “ Then Jesus, six days before the Pass- 
over, came to Bethany.” 

There is an hypothesis, to be hereafter remarked on more 
particularly (see the notes on ch. xviii. 28 and xix. 14), that 
John supposes our Lord to have been crucified on the day of 
the Passover, the fourteenth of Nisan, not the day after; rep¬ 
resenting the Passover not to have been on Thursday, but 
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on Friday. The statement that our Lord arrived at Bethany 
six days before the Passover has a bearing on the question. 
If we suppose that he arrived at Bethany on Friday, this 
would be six days before the Passover, supposing the Pass- 
over to have been on the Thursday of the following week. 
It is improbable that he journeyed on Saturday, the Jewish 
Sabbath, and especially that he took so long a journey as from 
Jericho to Bethany, which, according to the accounts of the 
other Evangelists, he must have done. The distance was 
twelve or fifteen miles. But if we put off his arrival at 
Bethany till Sunday, there will be, not six, but only five days 
between this and the supposed Passover on the following Fri¬ 
day. The hypothesis that the Passover was on Friday thus 
involves the improbable supposition that our Lord travelled to 
Bethany the preceding Saturday. 

2—8. Remark the differences among the Evangelists. 

2. 44 And a supper was made for him there.” 

In the house of Simon the leper, as appears from Matthew 
(xxvi. 6) and Mark (xiv. 3). 

3. Note the coincidence between John and Mark, which 
is especially remarkable, as the word man kos in the sense 
intended (whatever that may have been) is peculiar to the 
Evangelists. 

5. Note the elliptical construction common to the three 
Evangelists. 

6. 44 This he said.because he was a thief, 

and had the money-box.” 

I can find no satisfactory authority for giving to yAwc rcroKOfiov 
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the sense of £ purse * or ‘ bag/ It was originally used to denote 
the box in which players on wind instruments preserved the 
raouth-pieees of those instruments. At least this is so stated 
by Hesychius. It was subsequently in common use, as denot¬ 
ing different kinds of boxes, or similar repositories, and partic¬ 
ularly a box for containing money. 

7. “ Then Jesus said, Let her alone/’ 

Our Lord, according to John, addressed Judas only; the 
verb in the original being in the singular number. 

8. The reference of yap being to what is implied, not ex¬ 
pressed, it is not to be rendered, as “ for” in English requires 
a more obvious reference. 

10, 11. “And the chief priests purposed the 
death of Lazarus also; because many of the Jews, 
on his account, drew off from them, and believed 
in Jesus.” 

The fact here stated may serve to explain why the raising of 
Lazarus was not mentioned by the earlier Evangelists. 

20. “ And there were some Greeks of the num¬ 
ber of those who had come up to worship at the 
festival.” 

By Greeks u who had come up to worship at the festival ” 
can be meant, I believe, no other than Greek (or Gentile) 
proselytes. Thus in the Acts (xvii. 4) we find mention of 
11 worshipping Greeks,” that is, of Greeks who had become 
proselytes to the Jewish religion. So also the Greeks men- 
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tioned in Acts xiv. 1 as present in a Jewish synagogue were, 
as it is reasonable to suppose, proselytes. And in a former 
passage in John’s Gospel (vii. 35) the name Greek is probably 
applied to proselytes from the Greeks. See the note on that 
passage. 

21. 64 Sir, we wish to see Jesus.” 

“ — to see Jesus ” : — meaning, to have an interview with 
him. 


23. 44 The hour has come for the Son of Man to 
be glorified.” 

The following discourse refers to the expectations entertained 
by the disciples of Jesus, and by the multitude in general, that 
he was about to assume regal dignity as the Messiah. (See 
verse 13.) They were desirous, we may suppose, of sharing 
the honors and rewards which the new king would dispense. 
Our Saviour tells them that he was about to be glorified, but 
through his death; that his servants must be ready to follow 
his example, and sacrifice their lives in his cause; and that 
those who were thus truly his servants would be rewarded by 
God. See Kuinoel’s note. — MS, Notes of Lectures, 

25. 44 He who hates his life in this world will 
preserve it for eternal blessedness.” 

The Common Version renders, u shall keep it unto life eter¬ 
nal.” Hut by the words far] alo>vios y verbally u eternal life,” 
the idea of eternal blessedness is always expressed by our 
Lord and the writers of the New Testament. This idea is 
often implied with sufficient clearness in the verbal rendering ; 


36 * 
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but there are cases like the present, where the sense is better 
brought out by giving directly the true import of the term. 

28. “ Father ! glorify thy name. Then there 
was a voice from heaven, I have glorified it , and 
will glorify it again” 

“ Glorify thy name.” Spread thy religion, and thus mani¬ 
fest thy glory, through my sufferings. — MS. Notes of Lectures. 

“ Then there was a voice from heaven.” A question arises, 
whether this answer from heaven was an articulate voice, or 
whether it was given by a roll of thunder significant of God’s 
approval of what Jesus had done and of the sacrifice which he 
had proffered. Nothing can be inferred merely from the use 
of the word (pavr), rendered u voice ”; as that word is used of 
inarticulate as well as of articulate sounds, as, for example, of 
the sound of a trumpet, or of thunder. 

The reason for entertaining this doubt is, that, according to 
the Evangelist, the multitude, that is, the multitude generally , 
did not hear the words which he gives, but only the sound of 

thunder. “ The multitude.said it thundered.” “ But 

others,” he adds, “ said, An angel has spoken to him.” This 
they might have said, though they had heard no words. To 
the direct address of Jesus an immediate answer had been 
given by the sound of thunder from heaven, and it was a natu¬ 
ral conception for a Jew, to suppose that it was given through 
the ministry of an angel. The supposition of so unequivocal 
and overwhelming a miracle as that of an articulate voice from 
heaven is inconsistent with the tone of feeling which the multi¬ 
tude, that is, some of their number, expressed immediately 
afterward, and with their question, “ Who is this Son of Man ? ” 
(See verse 34.) 
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The signification of the answer given by this miraculous sign 
was obvious. It was an approval of what Jesus had done, and 
of the disposition which he manifested, as the minister through 
whom God had been and was to be glorified; and this signifi¬ 
cation, as we may suppose, John has expressed in words. 
[Compare the note on John xiii. 29.] 

It is true that a modern writer, practised in composition, 
would not thus narrate, like the Evangelists, without fuller ex¬ 
planation. But the Evangelists were the unformed writers of* 
a nation without literature, who expressed themselves very 
briefly and imperfectly, as men having no mastery over lan¬ 
guage, and finding its proper use difficult. They have often 
left much unexplained. This was the result of their deficiency 
in literary culture. But, at the same time, they probably felt 
that what was defective in their writings had been, or might be, 
supplied by oral communication. 

31. “Now is judgment passing upon the world. 
Now will the ruler of this world be cast out.” 

The principles which have ruled the world are condemned. 
Good shall triumph over evil. The hour of my death is the 
hour of my victory. — MS. Notes of Lectures. 

Compare the note on ch. xvi. 8 -11. 

32. See Appendix, Note E, p. 522. 

34. “We have heard out of the Law that the 
Messiah is to remain for ever. How, then, do you 
say that the Son of Man must be raised up 'i 
Who is this Son of Man 1 ” 

The common notion of the Jews appears to have been, that 
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the kingdom of the Messiah was to continue a thousand years 
before the dissolution of the world. But this long period of 
time, ending with the consummation of all earthly things, they, 
according to their customary modes of expression, denoted by 
the term which wc render “ for ever.” 

44 How, then, do you say that the Son of Man must be raised 
up?” Jesus, according to the report of the Evangelist, had 
not applied to himself the designation 44 Son of Man ” in his 
preceding words ; but those who addressed him were doubtless 
well aware that he was accustomed to do so. 

44 — must be raised up ”: — Jesus had spoken of being 
44 raised up from the earth ”: I suppose that those who ad¬ 
dressed him had no more definite idea connected with the 
words, than that he was to be removed from earth. 

As I have remarked, the tone of the question, 44 Who is this 
Son of Man?” is evidently disrespectful. Jesus does not di¬ 
rectly answer it; but addresses himself to the state of feeling 
indicated by it in the calm and solemn admonition which fol¬ 
lows. In this admonition he, at the same time, gives an indi¬ 
rect answer to it, by presenting to view the high office and 
authority which he claimed as the light of the world. 

37 -41. (The incredulity of the Jews.) 

One main purpose of John’s Gospel being, as I suppose, to 
explain the circumstances under which Jesus was rejected by 
the Jews, it will be perceived how appropriately the thoughts 
in these verses are introduced in the conclusion of an account 
of his public ministry to them. It is the purpose of the Evan¬ 
gelist to say that the incredulity of his countrymen formed no 
objection to the authority of his Master, as it had been foreseen 
and predicted. It was but the counterpart of that with which 
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the prophet Isaiah, as well as the other prophets of God, had 
been received by the Jews. 

Notice that John, in the 37th verse, appeals only to the mir¬ 
acles of Christ as evidence of his divine mission. 

38. “And thus what was said by Isaiah the 
prophet was fulfilled.” 

It is evident that St. John considered the passages which he 
quotes from Isaiah as prophetical of the times of Christ. This 
is placed beyond doubt by his assertion (verse 41), “Thus said 
Isaiah when he saw his glory, and spoke of him.” 

But it is equally evident that, in their proper and primary 
sense, as determined by their original connection, they relate to 
the times of the prophet. St. John, therefore, must have sup¬ 
posed, conformably to the notions prevalent among the Jews of 
his time concerning the interpretation of the Old Testament, 
that the words had a secondary, mystical sense, in which they 
were prophetical of the times of Christ. 

39. “ Hence they could not have faith.” 

The word rendered “ have faith ” is the same which in the 
preceding verse is rendered by “ believe ” : “ Lord ! who be¬ 
lieved what they heard from us ? ” that is, Who assented to the 
truth of what they heard from us ? But this word throughout 
the New Testament has a more pregnant and higher sense 
when used in reference to Jesus. To believe in him is to put 
faith in him, to become his follower, his true follower. The 
meaning of the Evangelist, therefore, is, that they did not credit 
what he said, and hence they could not become his followers. 
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40. “ He has blinded their eyes , and made their 
minds callous , so that they see not with their eyes , 
nor understand with their minds , nor turn from their 
ways , for me to heal them." 

In this quotation the Evangelist has varied much from his 
original (Isaiah vi. 9, 10), especially in giving the words a nar¬ 
rative, not an imperative form. 

In the Hebrew original Isaiah represents God as saying to 

him, “ Go,.make the mind of this people callous, make 

their ears deaf, and blind their eyes.” In poetical or rhetorical 
language, expressive of strong indignation, the result of the 
prophet’s preaching, supposed to be foreseen, is described as its 
purpose. The meaning is, “ Go, warn and exhort; but the 
result of your warnings and exhortations will be to harden this 
people in their perversity: go and do this.” Isaiah having 
represented himself as commanded to do this, St. John, in ap¬ 
plying the words in a mystical sense to our Lord, represents it 
as having been done by him. The result of his preaching in 
regard to the great body of the Jews had been to harden their 
hearts. 

41. “ Thus said Isaiah when he saw his glory.” 

“ When he saw his glory ” means, When he foresaw it, as, 
before (ch. viiL 56), Jesus says, “Abraham saw,” that is, fore¬ 
saw, “ my day.” “ His glory ” is the glory of Jesus, of which 
John speaks in the first chapter of his Gospel (verse 14): 
“We beheld his glory, such as an only son receives from a 
father.” See also ch. ii. 11; xi. 4, 40, and verse 37 of this 
chapter. 

See, further, Statement of Reasons, pp. 225, 226. 
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44. “ But Jesus had proclaimed,” &e. 

The aorist Upa^c is here used as in many similar cases ; the 
meaning being best expressed in English by rendering it as if 
it were a pluperfect. 

47. In the beginning of this verse I do not render Kal, be 
cause the English particle “and” would imply a relationship 
between the words following it and the preceding which does 
not exist. 

XIII. 1. “ But Jesus, before the feast of the 
Passover, knew that the hour had come for him 
to pass from this world to the Father,” &c. 

The words with which this passage commences refer, as I 
conceive, to our Lord’s foreknowledge of his approaching death 
at the Passover. Before the Passover he knew that his hour 
had come, and having loved his own, he continued to manifest 
his love to them to the last. The Evangelist had in mind those 
striking proofs of the love of Jesus for his disciples which he 
was about to record. That the words “ before the feast of the 
Passover” relate to the foreknowledge of our Lord, appears 
not merely from the obvious and apposite meaning which re¬ 
sults from understanding them as having this relation, but also 
from the manner in which his knowledge—and particularly his 
knowledge of his approaching death, that he was w going to the 
Father” — is immediately after referred to (in the third verse), 
by way of introduction to a proof of his love for his disciples. 

It is a very forced interpretation, to regard the words “ be¬ 
fore the feast of the Passover” as intended to fix the date of 
what follows. They determine no particular time; and as a 
general reference to some time before the Passover that inune- 
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diately preceded our Lord’s death, they are wholly idle. In 
this view they would be merely equivalent to the words “ before 
his death.” 

Supposing the night to which the succeeding narrative re* 
lates not to be the night of the Passover, St. John has in the 
second verse abruptly introduced the mention of a supper in a 
manner in which it cannot readily be believed that any writer 
would. But if it were a well-known fact, that our Lord held 
a solemn meeting and discourse with his disciples on the night 
of the paschal supper, then the words “ before the feast of the 
Passover,” with those which follow, would be a sufficient intro¬ 
duction to the mention of a supper. 

2 — 17. (The washing of the feet of his disciples 
by Jesus.) 

We find an account in Luke (ch. xxii. 24-30) relating to 
what took place at the last supper of our Lord with his Apos¬ 
tles, which is connected with the narrative given by John of his 
washing the feet of his disciples. According to the report of 
Luke, his words were intended to produce the same state of 
feeling in his Apostles as it was his purpose to inculcate by 
that symbolical act, and by his words as recorded by John. 
But the words given by Luke are such as we find before in his 
own Gospel, and in those of Matthew and Mark; and Luke was 
not present at the occasion. From these circumstances, and 
from the fact that they are not mentioned by John, though he 
would be naturally led to introduce them in relation to the sub¬ 
ject of the narrative before us, we may reasonably doubt 
whether the words given by Luke were spoken by Jesus at 
this time, or whether Luke only understood, generally, that the 
purpose of Jesus in what he said was to destroy all worldly 
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pride and rivalship in the minds of his Apostles, and expressed 
this purpose in words which he knew our Lord had used with 
this intent. 

Referring to a fact apparent from the preceding history, Luke 
begins his narrative by saying, “ And there existed a rivalship 
among them as to which of them was the greatest.” This rival- 
ship related to worldly distinctions and honors. Their false 
estimate of these, their erroneous hopes and expectations con¬ 
cerning them, and the selfish and jealous feelings which were 
thus produced, it had been a main purpose of our Lord during 
his ministry to correct. It was to this end, for example, that 
he addressed them in the discourse recorded in the eighteenth 
chapter of Matthew, when he placed a child before them and 
said, “ I tell you in truth, Unless you are changed and become 
as children, you will not enter the kingdom of Heaven.” Noth¬ 
ing could have conduced more effectually to this purpose, than 
the lesson which, according to John, he gave to his disciples, 
— a lesson which would be most deeply impressed on their 
minds, not only by its very remarkable character, but by all 
those solemn and thrilling memories that would gather round 
the occasion on which it was given. They had been jealous of 
each other about worldly pre-eminence ; about the honors which 
they should respectively attain in that kingdom of the Messiah 
for which they hoped. To correct this state of mind, their 
Master — to whom they looked up with undefined reverence, 
any familiarity with whom had seemed a trespass, on whose 
coming grandeur all their hopes were founded—took on himself 
the garb and office of a slave, and washed their feet. They 
must have been utterly astonished. 

What he had done, he proceeds to say, was done for an ex¬ 
ample to them. The lesson which he thus taught them was, 

vol. ii. 37 
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that they — the followers of a Master who had washed their 
feet, and who was just about to suffer the most cruel igno¬ 
miny — were to put wholly out of view all the objects of vanity 
and ambition; that they were to consider nothing as degrading 
which was not degrading in the sight of God; and, especially, 
that they should be bound together by such strong love, and 
with such a feeling of equality, that they should look on no ser¬ 
vice which they could perform for another as humiliating. — 
As I have remarked in speaking of the Lord’s Supper, it was 
not the particular action performed which Jesus meant to pre¬ 
scribe, it was the state of mind which would be indicated by 
the performance of such an action. The act itself was symbol¬ 
ical. (See the note on Luke xxii. 19.) 

At the present day, neither the followers of Christ in gen¬ 
eral, nor any particular portion of their number, stand in the 
same relations to one another as did the Apostles, or are placed 
in the same circumstances in which they were, or have the 
same duties to perform. We are not required to disregard the 
common distinctions of life, or the observances which belong to 
different stations. The lesson to be derived by us from the 
act and the precepts of our Lord on this occasion — and it is a 
most important lesson — is, that we are to view those distinc¬ 
tions and observances as constituting no essential difference be¬ 
tween men; that we are to esteem nothing as degrading which 
it is our duty to perform or suffer; and that we are to have that 
love for our fellow-men which, in the words of one of our old 
poets, “ holds no office mean ” by which they may be benefited. 

8. “ If I wash you not, you have no part with 
me.” 

That is, you keep yourself aloof from the rest of my disciples 
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whose feet I am washing; you except yourself from their num¬ 
ber ; you do not consent to the will of your Master, but set 
yourself up to judge of the propriety of his actions; you do not 
receive, in the spirit in which an Apostle of mine must receive 
it, the most important lesson which I am giving; you refuse to 
submit to what I propose to do, from a feeling that the service 
is in itself degrading, — a feeling which my disciples must not 
entertain. 

So the words of Jesus may be analyzed and explained. But 
they are not to be regarded as a weighty rebuke or grave ex¬ 
postulation. Peter, it is probable, but very partially understood 
the reasons which might be given for his Master’s declaration, 
but its obvious, unexplained sense was abundantly sufficient to 
affect his mind. 

10. “He who has bathed needs only to wash 
his feet, to be altogether clean. — And you are 
clean, but not all.” 

The feet of the ancients were so imperfectly protected, that 
they required frequent washing. But if a person had bathed 
during the course of the day, this washing might be all that 
was needed to make him altogether clean. The words of Jesus 
are merely an obvious and quiet reply to Peter’s address. 

But Jesus knew himself to be on the eve of a terrible death ; 
and from the state of mind which his familiar answer might 
seem to imply, and from the feelings produced by the ardent 
devotion of Peter, his thoughts immediately turned to the 
fact, that amid the company around him was the treacherous 
follower through whose agency his sufferings were to be 
brought upon him. Borrowing a figure, therefore, as he often 
did, from what he had last spoken of, he subjoins, “And you 
arc clean, but not all.” 
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It may be remarked, that on a former occasion (see ch. vi. 
68-70) the strong expression of attachment on the part of 
Peter at once directed his thoughts to the character of Judas: 
“ Have I not chosen you Twelve for myself? and one of you 
speaks evil of me.” 

17. “ Happy will it be for you, if, understand¬ 
ing what I have done and said, you act accord¬ 
ingly.” 

“ — understanding what I have done and Baid ”: — verbally, 
u if you know ” (or understand) " these things.” 

18. “ But this choice I made, that the Scripture 
might be fulfilled, He who ate of the same loaf with 
me has plotted my overthrow 

Respecting the ellipsis in this verse, see the note on 
John ix. 3. 

u — that the Scripture might be fulfilled.” See the note on 
Matthew iv. 14. 

Note the great variation from the Septuagint in the quota¬ 
tion. 


23. “ But one of his disciples, whom Jesus 
loved, was lying at the breast of Jesus.” 

That is, John, who here speaks of himself (see ch. xix. 26; 
xx. 2 ; xxi. 7, 20, 24), was placed at table next to Jesus, in the 
reclining posture which the ancients adopted, so that his head 
was nearly opposite to the breast of his Master. 


24. “ Then Simon Peter made a sign to this dis- 
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ciple, and said to him, Tell who it is of whom he 
speaks.” 

The true reading here is uncertain. I follow that which, on 
the whole, appears to me most probable. If it be correct, we 
may suppose Peter to have thought that John, from his famil¬ 
iarity with our Lord, might be acquainted with the secret, or 
that he might obtain knowledge of the individual meant, and 
leave to communicate it. 

26. “Jesus answered, It is he to whom I shall 
give this piece when I have dipped it. And, after 
he had dipped it, he gave it to Judas Iscariot, the 
son of Simon.” 

“ It is he to whom I shall give this piece,” — that is, as ap¬ 
pears ^probable from what follows, a portion of meat, — “when 
I have dipped it,” namely, in the vessel of sauce which stood 
on the table, in which meat rather than bread would be dipped. 
The ancients, not having forks for the table, used their hands 
alone in taking solid food, and offered it in their hands to 
others. 

The giving of this piece to Judas was, I conceive, a strong 
indirect expression, on the part of Jesus, of his deep feeling of 
the treachery of one who had been so intimately connected 
with him, and who was about to break those ties which the an¬ 
cients considered as so sacred, contracted by eating of the same 
food, at the same table. (See the note on Matthew xxvi. 26- 
28.) The answer of Jesus was, in effect, “ I am about to share 
the food before me with my betrayer.” The feeling indicated 
by this act was the same which he had before expressed in 

words : “ He who ate of the same loaf with me has plotted my 

37 * 
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overthrow ”; He who puts his hand into the same dish with 
me will betray me. 

29. Observe the use of Xeyet avr£ to denote what was sup¬ 
posed to be said not expressly, but by implication. Compare 
the note on ch. xii. 28. 

31, 32. “When he had gone out, Jesus said, 
Now is the Son of Man glorified, and God is glo¬ 
rified with him. And as God is glorified with 
him, so God will glorify him with himself, and 
will immediately glorify him.” 

The words translated “ And as God is glorified with him ” 
are omitted in some ancient manuscripts and other authorities ; 
but, as I suppose, through an accident occasioned by the like 
ending of this clause with that which immediately precedes it. 
— For the rendering of eV, not by “ in,” but by a with,” see the 
note on ch. iii. 21. The meaning is, God is glorified together 
with him on earth, and will glorify him together with himself 
in heaven. 

These minute criticisms must not be suffered to divert our 
attention from the marvellous sublimity of the words of Jesus. 
His betrayer, as he knew, had gone out to concert with his ene¬ 
mies the means by which they might seize upon him that very 
night. There was present to his view the mental and bodily 
agony, the dreadful insults, and the excruciating suffering which 
he was in a few hours to endure. But, suppressing all personal 
feelings of anguish and dismay, he regards what lay before him 
merely as the necessary consummation of his glorious ministry 
of mercy to men, by which God, in his true character, was to 
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be made known. What conceptions too exalted can we form 
of liim who immediately after the departure of Judas uttered 
the words, “ Now is the Son of Man glorified, and God is glo¬ 
rified with him ” ? And when we comprehend and sympathize 
with the circumstances of him by whom they were spoken, do 
they not alone afford the strongest evidence of his divine mis¬ 
sion, and of the truth of what he proceeds to assert ? — “ God 
will glorify him with himself, and will immediately glorify him.” 

34. “ A new commandment I give you, that you 
love one another, — that you love one another as 
I have loved you.” 

“ A new commandment ” : — that is, one not found in the 
Decalogue, and one which had not been understood and acted 
upon to the extent and in the spirit in which it was inculcated 
by Jesus. 

XIV. 3. “Were it not so, should I have told 
you that I am going there to prepare a place for 
you 1 ” 

So, I believe, these words should be constructed. The point¬ 
ing which separates the words, “Were it not so, I should have 
told you,” by a period, from those which follow, is modem, 
being introduced by Laurentius Valla, as is supposed, in the 
fifteenth century.* By the ancient interpreters, these words 
were connected with those which follow them, — a connection 
which is indicated in some of the most important ancient 
manuscripts and versions by the insertion of ort, “that” bc- 


* See Knappii Scripta Varii Argumcnti, p. 282. 
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fore iropevofiai, “ I am going ”; if indeed on were not the 
original reading. ~I render, “I am going there” merely to 
avoid the ambiguity which would arise from saying, “ I am 
going to prepare,” which might be taken as meaning, “ I am 
about to prepare.” 

On the figurative language of this passage see Appendix, 
Note E, pp. 522, 523. 

6. “ I am the Way, and the Truth, and Eternal 
Life.” 

“ The Truth ” : — see the note on eh. viii. 32. tt Eternal 
Life ”: — see the note on eh. xi. 25. 

8. “ Philip said to him, Master, show us the 
Father, and we shall be satisfied.” 

The meaning of Philip I conceive to have been this: You 
speak of our having seen God. I do not understand this. 
Show us the Father, and we shall be satisfied. Philip un¬ 
doubtedly had in mind the accounts of the apparitions of God 
in the Jewish Scriptures. 

11. Compare ch. x. 37, 38. 

12. “He who believes in me shall himself do 
the works which I do; and greater works than 
these shall he do.” 

This proposition, though expressed in general terms, is evi¬ 
dently to be limited to the Apostles to whom it was addressed. 
It is equivalent to the words, “ If you believe in me, you shall 
do the works which I do, and greater works than these shall 
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you do.” For an explanation of these words, see the note on 
eh. v. 20. 

13. “ Whatever you may ask, as my disciples, 
I will do.” 

Verbally, “ Whatever you may ask in my name.” To ask 
in the name of another means, in its primary and proper signi¬ 
fication, to ask for another, ns his representative or servant, to 
ask in his cause. Jesus, in saying u I will do ” what you may 
ask, figuratively ascribes to himself that power which God 
would exert in his cause ; — conformably to a mode of speak¬ 
ing before explained. (See the note on Matthew xiii. 36 - 43.) 
The promise, it is to be observed, relates to what they should 
ask in his cause, as his disciples; and is equivalent to the 
words, God will grant you all you need as my ministers. 

16, 17. “ I will ask the Father, and he will give 
you another teacher who will abide with you al¬ 
ways, — the spirit of the Truth, which the world 
cannot receive, for it does not discern it, nor know 
it; but you know it, for it abides with you, and it 
shall be in you.” 

u I will ask the Father.” The language is figurative. The 
meaning is, It will be as if I, your Master and friend, who 
stand in so intimate and peculiar a relation to God, who in the 
cause in which I am engaged am one with God, were to ask of 
him this blessing for the furtherance of those purposes of mercy 
toward men, of which he has made me his minister. 

“ — and he will give you another teacher.” I agree with 
Kuinoel in thinking that the word here used in the original, 
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7rapaK\r)Tos , “ paraclete,” figuratively denotes one who, like our 
Saviour, should not merely instruct, but guide and assist the 
disciples; but in rendering the term we must take a name 
which is equally applicable to “the Spirit” considered as per¬ 
sonified, and to Jesus himself, whose place that Spirit is repre¬ 
sented as coming to supply. The office of “ the Spirit ” is 
afterward particularly described (vv. 25, 26, and ch. xvi. 8 - 14) 
as that of a teacher. 

“ The spirit of the Truth ”: — not “ the Spirit of truth,” 
according to the common rendering, in which the force of the 
article is neglected, and which presents no clear meaning, but 
“ the spirit of the Truth,” that is, as the last term, “ the Truth,” 
has been before explained (see the note on ch. viii. 32), the 
spirit of Christ’s religion, of true religion, here considered as 
existing in the mind through God’s influences. 

This spirit, the world — worldly and sinful men — could not 
receive, because they did not discern nor understand it; " but 
you know it,” Jesus says to his disciples, “for it abides with 
you ” as my disciples, you have already in some degree known 
and felt it; “ and it shall be in you.” 

18, 19. “I will not leave you fatherless. I am 
coming to you again,” &c. 

See Appendix, Note E, p. 522. 

22-24. (The question of Judas, the brother of 
James, and our Saviour’s reply.) 

The Apostles had been looking forward to the time when 
Jesus would manifest himself to the Jewish nation as the Mes¬ 
siah, according to those conceptions of the Messiah which they 
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entertained in common with their countrymen. It was with 
this idea in his mind that Judas asked, “ Master, and how is it 
that you will manifest yourself to us, and not to the world ? ” 
In reply, Jesus repeats in effect, and adds to, the expressions 
which he had before used, so as to indicate that it was not a 
visible, but a spiritual, manifestation of his presence of which 
he spoke. This manifestation would be made to those who 
obeyed his words ; and, in reference to the question of Judas, 
how it could be that he would manifest himself to some and not 
to all, he brings into view the fact, that many would not obey 
his words. “ He who loves me not obeys not my words.” 

27. 44 My peace I give you. Not as the world 
gives peace, do I give peace to you.” 

“ Peace be with you ” was a common form of leave-taking, 
as well as of salutation, among the Jews and other Orientals. 
The meaning of our Lord is, that, in giving peace to his disci¬ 
ples, in this his farewell discourse, his words were not as those 
uttered in the world, a mere form, but an earnest benediction, 
and a promise of peace. 

31. 44 Arise, let us go hence.” 

That is, Rise from table, and let us prepare to go hence. It 
is not to be imagined that Jesus would have concluded this 
most solemn and affecting discourse, delivered on an occasion 
so momentous to his Apostles and to the whole world, without 
prayer. It was its only natural termination. He rose from 
table to pray. But it may seem that, before rising, his discourse 
had been interrupted by the thoughts that rushed in upon him 
of his own approaching sufferings, of what he was to endure 
from the spirit that ruled the world. 
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After rising from table, however, he resumed, or continued, 
his self-command, and when he had exhorted his disciples to re¬ 
main faithful to him, he then, without adverting to his own 
sufferings, announced to them those to which they would be 
exposed, and bent his mind to afford them all the support and 
encouragement which, as the minister of God, he was qualified 
to give. 

A practised writer of the present day would, undoubtedly, 
between the end of the fourteenth and the beginning of the fif¬ 
teenth chapter, have inserted some such words as these: “ And 
after rising from table, he thus continued his discourse.” But 
this is a sort of explanation which we must have read the Evan¬ 
gelists very carelessly to expect from one of them, for they are 
among the most imperfect of writers. And perhaps it was 
least of all to be expected here from St. John, carried away by 
his feelings as he must have been, in recording these words of 
his Master. 

XV. 11. “ I have said these things to you, that 
my joy may be felt by you, and your joy made 
perfect.” * 

In justification of the rendering which I have given, compare 
ch. xvii. 2, 13, 22, 26. 

22. “ If I had not come and taught them, they 
would not be thus guilty.” 

<£ — they would not be thus guilty,” apapriav ovk cixov. This 
is an example of the Oriental idiom which expresses compara¬ 
tive inferiority by a direct negation. Compare ch. ix. 41. 
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XVI. 2. “ He who kills you will think that he 
is offering a sacrifice to God.” 

See Internal Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels, 
p. 271. 

4. “ But I have thus spoken to you, that, when 
the hour has come, you may remember that I said 
these things to you. I have not said them to you 
heretofore, because I have been with you.” 

“ I have thus spoken to you.” Jesus refers to all that he 
had before said; as he does in the first verse and in the sixth, 
and also before, eh. xiv. 25, xv. 11, and afterward, verses 25 
and 33. He does not refer particularly to his prediction of 
the sufferings of the Apostles which immediately precedes. 

7. “ But I tell you the truth, it is better for you 
that I should go ; for if I do not go, the Teacher 
will not come to you ; but if I go, I will send him 
to you.” 

While our Lord remained with his disciples in the exercise 
of his public ministry, their expectations would still cling to those 
earthly conceptions of his office which they held in common 
with their countrymen. They would not comprehend the char¬ 
acter of his religion nor be penetrated by its spirit. But by 
the terrible circumstances of his death, and by his removal from 
them, their Jewish prejudices would be prostrated; and their 
minds would be opened to the comprehension, that the religion 
of which they had been appointed ministers in his place was 
essentially connected in all its relations with the spiritual world, 

VOL. II. 3fl 
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with God and eternity, dealing in no offers of temporal aggran¬ 
dizement, and presenting no security from earthly sufferings. 

The lesson was, as it could not but be, effectual. The suffer¬ 
ings and death of Jesus were a legacy of immeasurable value, 
not merely for their instruction and to fit them for their office. 
They are a legacy of incalculable value to all his followers in 
all time. They teach us the character and power of his religion 
as these could have been taught us in no other manner. 

8-11. (The consequences of the coming of 
“ the Teacher,” or “ the spirit of the Truth.”) 

This passage presents what we may believe to be the mean¬ 
ing of our Lord with such a want of fulness and distinctness, 
that we may reasonably conjecture that his words are imper¬ 
fectly reported by the Evangelist. 

The meaning intended by our Lord, may, I suppose, be thus 
explained. “ The Teacher,” as I have before said, is the spirit 
of his religion personified. (See the note on eh. xiv. 16, 17.) 
By the term, the spirit of his religion, or, the spirit of the Truth, 
I would express the whole character and effect of the truths 
which he taught, considered as operating on the hearts and 
minds of men in connection with direet influences from God. 
This future manifestation of the character and power of his re¬ 
ligion would evince the sinfulness of the unbelieving world,— 
that sinfulness, that general corruption, which, existing in the 
world, nothing but faith in him could remove ; and the effect of 
which was shown in the rejection of his authority. It would 
bring conviction of this fact; that^is, it would afford evidence 
of it, which in its own nature would be decisive and convincing. 
It would, at the same time, make manifest the righteousness of 
those who received the truths which he taught, and felt their 
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power. Though followers of a Master who had been put to 
a death of torture as a blasphemer, it would appear that they 
were ‘acceptable to God. For he, the divinely commissioned 
teacher of these truths, was going to God to remain with him 
for ever. In opposition to the false notions which the majority 
of his countrymen entertained of him and his doctrine and his 
followers, the prevalence of the spirit of his religion would 
make evident what was sin and what was righteousness; who 
were the sinners and who the righteous. And in proportion as 
men’s minds should be enlightened and their hearts improved 
by his religion, they would clearly discern that a sentence of 
condemnation had been passed on the spirit of the world,— 
personified as “ the ruler of the world ”; or, in other words, 
that the temper, the purposes, the dispositions, and the princi¬ 
ples by which the generality of men had heretofore been gov¬ 
erned, were condemned by God. 

Thus it appears that Jesus was speaking of the results which 
would be produced after his personal ministry should be con¬ 
cluded, when “ the spirit of the Truth,” the spirit of his re¬ 
ligion, should be left, as it were, alone in the world, to operate 
without his visible aid. 


13-15. “When he, the spirit of the Truth, 
comes, he will be your guide to the whole Truth,” 
&c. 

The obscurity of this passage, like that on which we have 
last remarked, may arise in part from the imperfect report of 
the Evangelist. But it i 9 essentially produced by modes of 
conception and expression with which we arc not familiar, and 
to which we cannot readily accommodate our minds. 
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u The spirit of the Truth,” the spirit of Christ’s religion, as I 
have already explained those terms, consists in the knowledge 
and belief of the essential truths taught by him, and in corre¬ 
sponding affections. But this state of mind is produced by the 
Spirit of God ; that is, by direct or indirect influences upon the 

mind, proceeding from God. 

Thus “ the spirit of the Truth,” and “ the Spirit of God,” 
by which it is produced, become interchangeable terms. The 
former is the effect of the latter acting upon the mind. The 
spirit of Christianity, viewed in reference to the cause which 
produces it, and coexists with it, is the Spirit of God. 

It is under this double aspect, that the spirit spoken of by 
Jesus is to be regarded throughout his discourse. His language 
is conformed sometimes more to one view of it, and sometimes 
more to the other. In the passage before us, it is to be regard¬ 
ed as the Spirit of God directly illuminating the minds of the 
Apostles, and aiding them in their labors. 

It is further to be observed, that this spirit is personified by 
our Lord as the Teacher who was coming to supply his place. 
His language concerning it is, of course, conformed to this per¬ 
sonification. It is throughout figurative, and consequently does 
not admit of being taken in a literal sense. The meaning of it 
in the passage before us may be explained as follows. 

“ He will not speak from himself, but will speak what he 
hears.” Our Lord had before said of his own teaching, “ I 
speak not from myself.” u The words which you hear are not 

mine, but the Father’s who sent me.” He now describes in 
the same manner the Teacher whom the Apostles were to 
have in his place. The meaning of his words is, that there 
would be no error in the instructions and guidance of that 
Teacher, such as might be apprehended from a merely human 
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teacher speaking from himself. God, through the influences of 
his Spirit, would himself enlighten, strengthen, and direct them. 

“ He will explain to you the events which are coming.” That 
is. he will explain to you the true character and purpose of my 
sufferings and death, the first effect of which upon you will be 
so appalling; and he will explain to you all those circum¬ 
stances, so strange and so unexpected by you, which will befall 
you as teachers of my religion. 

“ He will take what is mine, and communicate it to you.” 
By him your minds will be opened to comprehend the truths 
which I have taught, — to comprehend my religion. And the 
Spirit of God will communicate to you that power from him 
which it is his will to exert for my cause. Omnipotence is on 
my side. “ Whatever the Father has is mine.” 

My cause is the cause of God. The power of God will be 
displayed in making known through you the truths which I 
have taught. Hence, though all the light and aid which you 
will require will be from God alone, I spoke of the Teacher as 
taking what is mine, and communicating it to you. 

23. “ And then you will have no need to ques¬ 
tion me.” 

“ The words iv fWi /77 tt} fjpepa, rendered [in the Common 
Version] ‘ in that day/ are merely equivalent to the adverb 
‘ then.’ The time intended is that following our Saviour’s as¬ 
cension, when, in figurative language, he says that he shall be 
with his Apostles again, not referring to his personal presence, 
but to his presence with them in the power and blessings of 
his gospel, and in the aid afforded them by God as his minis¬ 
ters.”— Statement of Reasons , pp. 158, 159, note f. 

38 * 
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XVII. 3. “And this is eternal life, to know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent.” 

Note the use of “ Jesus Christ” as a proper name, a mode of 
expression belonging to the Evangelist, not to our Lord. 

5. “ And now, Father ! glorify me with thyself, 
giving me that glory which I had with thee before 
the world was.” 

“ One of the main objections of the generality of the Jews to 
Christianity was its being a novelty, an innovation, subverting 
their former faith. The Pharisees said, ‘We are disciples of 
Moses. We know that God spoke to Moses; but as for this 
man, we know not whence he is.’ (John ix. 28, 29.) The 
doctrine of Christ was in direct opposition to the popular relig¬ 
ion of the Jews, which, though a religion of hypocrisy, formal¬ 
ities, superstition, and bigotry, they had identified in their own 
minds with the Law; — and the Law, their ancient Law, which 
for fifteen centuries, as they believed, had been their distinguish¬ 
ing glory, they looked upon as an immutable covenant made by 
God with his chosen people. Were the doctrines of Christ, 
they might ask, to be opposed to what they believed, and what 
their fathers had believed, upon the faith of God? Was a 
teacher of yesterday to be placed in competition with Moses 
and the Prophets ? Was it to be supposed that God would 
change his purposes, alter the terms of their allegiance, and 
substitute a new religion for that which he had so solemnly 
sanctioned ? 

“ One mode of meeting these feelings and prejudices of the 
Jews was by the use of language adapted to their modes of con- 
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ception, asserting or implying that the sending of Christ, and 
the establishment of his religion, had always been purposed by 
God. This was done in part by figurative modes of speech, 
conformed to the Oriental style, and more or less similar to 
many which we find in the Old Testament. Facts connected 
with the introduction of Christianity were spoken of by Christ 
and his Apostles — according to the verbal meaning of their 
language — as having taken place before the world was; the 
purpose being to express in the most forcible manner, that their 
existence was to be referred immediately to God, and had from 
eternity been predetermined by him. What they meant to 
represent God as having foreordained, they described as actu- 
existing. 

“ Thus St. Paul says in his Epistle to the Romans (viii. 29, 
30), 4 For those whom God foreknew, he predestined should be 
conformed to the image of his Son, that he might be the first¬ 
born among many brethren; and whom he predestined he sum¬ 
moned, and whom he summoned he made righteous, and whom 
he made righteous he glorified.’ I refer particularly to the 
last clause, in which God is spoken of as having already glori¬ 
fied the disciples of Christ, because it is certain that he will.* 

“ Thus also in writing to the Ephesians (i. 3, 4) : 4 Blessed 
be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, having 
exalted us to heaven, is blessing us with every spiritual blessing 
through Christ, he having in his love chosen us through him 
before the foundation of the world. 7 

• ! To Timothy (2 Ep. i. 8 , 9) he says: 4 Suffer together with 
me for the gospel, sustained by the power of God, who has de¬ 
livered us, and summoned us by a sacred call, not in conse- 
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quence of our works, but conformably to his own purpose, and 
the favor bestowed upon us through Christ Jesus before time 
was’ 

44 So also to Titus (i. 1, 2) : 4 Paul, a servant of God, and an 
Apostle of Jesus Christ, to preach the faith of the chosen of 
God, and to make known the truth which leads to the true wor¬ 
ship of God, founded on the expectation of eternal life, which 
God, who cannot deceive, promised before time was’ ” 

For other passages in which that which is purposed by God 
is figuratively spoken of as actually existing, see Exodus xv. 
13, comp. 17 ; 1 Samuel xv. 28; Psalm cxxxix. 16; Isaiah 
xlix. 1; John x. 16 ; Acts xviii. 10 ; Galatians i. 15. 

44 When Christianity, after having been preached to the Jews, 
was, if I may so speak, committed in trust to its Gentile con¬ 
verts, it had to encounter the same objection of its being a novel 
doctrine; and this objection was met in a similar manner, and 
by a similar use of language. In his 4 Exhortation to the Gen¬ 
tiles/ Clement of Alexandria says: 4 Error is ancient, truth 
appears a novelty/ Then, after mentioning some of those na¬ 
tions whieh made the most extravagant pretensions to antiquity, 
he adds: 4 But we [Christians] were before the foundation of 
the world; through the certainty of our future existence, pre¬ 
viously existing in God himself/ * 


“ * U P 6 Se tt}s tov ko apov Kara/SoAijs 17/i.eIy * oi tg> dew ecrecrOai, iv 
avrip irporepo v yey€vv7jp.€voL t< 5 ©f<5, p. 6, ed. Potter.”— Thus too in a 
book which in very early times was in considerable repute among 
Christians, 4 The Shepherd of Hermas/ Hennas represents himself' 
as being told by an angel in a vision, that 1 the Church was the first 
created of all things, and for her sake the world was made/ (Lib. I. 
Vis. 2.) 

“ We find the same figurative use of language in the writings of 
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“ We should hardly expect to find in the New Testament a 
critical explanation of any figurative mode of speeeh; but some¬ 
thing very like such an explanation of that which we are con¬ 
sidering is found in St- Paul, when his words are properly 
translated and understood.” 

In the book of Genesis (xvii. 4, 5) God is represented as 
saying to Abraham, “ Behold, my covenant is with thee, and 
thou shalt be a father of many nations. Neither shall thy name 
any more be called Abram, but thy name shall be Abraham ; 
for a father of many nations have I made thee” Referring to 


the later Jews. In the Talmud it is recorded that R. Eliezer said : 
4 Seven things were created before the world ; the Garden of Eden, 
the Law, the Righteous, the Israelites, the Throne of Glory, Jerusa¬ 
lem, and the Messiah, the Son of David.’ This, in the Book Cosri, 
is explained as meaning, that ‘ they were prior in the intention of 
God ’; they constituting the end for which the world was created; 
and the end being in intention precedent to the means. (Liber Cosri, 
cd. Buxtorf. p. 254.)” Many similar passages arc quoted or referred 
to by Schoettgen (Horm Hebr., Tom. II. pp. 436, 437), among which 
are the following. Sohar Levit., fol. 14, col. 56 : u Rabbi Hezekiah 
sat down in the presence of Elcazar and asked, How many lights 
were created before the foundation of the world ? He answered, 
Seven; the light of the Law, the light of Gehenna, the light of Para¬ 
dise, the light of the Throne of Glory, the light of the Temple, the 
light of Repentance, and the light of the Messiah.” In various other 
Rabbinical books cited by Schoettgen we find the same enumeration, 
except that the word “ light ” is omitted throughout, and “ the name 
of the Messiah ” is substituted for “ the li^ht of the Messiah.” But in 

O 

Bereshith Rabba, sect. 1, fol. 3, 3, there is a different statement: — 
“ Six things preceded the creation of the world : some of these were 
created, as the Law and the Throne of Glory; others it was in the 
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this passage, St. Paul says, “in his Epistle to the Romans (iv. 
16, 17): 4 The promise was sure to all the offspring of Abra¬ 
ham, not to those under the Law only, but to those who have 
the faith of Abraham, who is the father of us all (as it is written, 
I have made thee a father of many nations ) in the sight of God 
in whom he trusted, — of Him who restores life to the dead, 
and speaks of the things which are not, as though they were/ 
In the view of the Apostle, God, as it were, restored life to the 
dead, in enabling Abraham and Sarah to have a sod ; * and, in 


mind of God to create, namely, the Patriarchs, Israel, the Temple, 
and the name of the Messiah.” In Midrash Tehillim, fol. 28, 2, it is 
said that the use of the word in Psalm lxxiv. 2 “ teaches us, that 

i"|v ’ 

God created Israel before the foundation of the world.” The same 
commentary elsewhere says, that “ Repentance preceded the creation 
of the world”; and in Sohar Levit., fol. 2D, col. 113, the following 
passage occurs : “ Before God created the world, he created Repent¬ 
ance, and said to her, It is my will to create man in such a relation 
to thee, that, when he returns to thee from his transgressions, thou 
shalt be ready to forgive his transgressions, and to make expiation for 
them.” 

“ * That this was the meaning of the Apostle appears from the 
verses which immediately follow those quoted above: ‘ For he [Abra¬ 
ham] had confident hope of that which was past hope, that he should 
be the father of many nations, according to the declaration, Thus will 
thy offspring he. And, not being weak in faith, he did not regard his 
own body then dead, he being about a hundred years old, nor the 
deadness of Sarah’s womb; nor had he any doubt or mistrust about 
the promise of God/ 

“ Compare also Hebrews xi. 19, where, in reference to the birth of 
Isaac, Abraham is said to have received him, 4 figuratively speaking, 
from the dead/” 
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calling Abraham the father of many nations, spoke of the things 
which were not, as though they were. 

a Using language in the manner which has been illustrated, 
our Saviour spoke, in his last prayer with his disciples, on the 
night before his death, of the glory which he had with God be¬ 
fore the world was. 

• • i • « 

“ Afterwards, in speaking of his disciples, our Saviour says, 
‘ The glory which thou hast given me I have given them ’ 
(John xvii. 22); words implying that the glory which he had 
with the Father was such as might be conferred on men ; and 
such as, by constituting them his Apostles, he had enabled them 
to attain. 

“‘Father!* he continues, ‘I desire for those whom thou 
hast given me, that where I am they also may be with me, so 
that they may behold my glory, which thou gavest me, for thou 
didst love me before the foundation of the world.* (Verse 24.) 

“ The character and purport of these expressions of Jesus are 
explained by what has been said. A principal object of our 
Saviour in the language of this prayer, as well as throughout 
the discourse which precedes it, was to strengthen the minds of 
his Apostles to meet that fearful trial of their faith which was 
close at hand, and to prepare them for their approaching sepa¬ 
ration from him. He uses, in consequence, the most forcible 
modes of speech in order to produee the deepest impression. 
He desired, by the whole weight of his authority, by every feel¬ 
ing of affection and awe, by language the most pregnant and of 
the highest import, and by figures too strong and solemn ever 
to be forgotten, to make them feel his connection, and their own 
connection, with God. Their teacher, their master, their friend, 
was the special messenger of God, distinguished by his favor 
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beyond aU other men; and in this favor they shared, as his 
followers. He was, in the Oriental style, ‘one with God’ in 
the work in which he had been engaged; and they, in like 
manner, were to be one with God and him. God had from 
eternity regarded him with love ; and they were like objects of 
God’s love.* They were hereafter to behold in heaven the 
consummate glory of him, who before the close of another day 
was to be exposed to the mockery of the Roman soldiers, to 
suffer the outrages of an infuriated mob, and to expire by a 
death as ignominious as it was cruel.” — Statement of Reasons , 
pp. 169 —175. 

Compare the notes on ch. viii. 58 and vi. 61, 62. 

11. “I am to remain no longer in the world, 
but these will remain in the world, while I am 
coming to thee. Holy Father! preserve them as 
thy ministers, in the ministry which thou hast 
given me, that they, as we, may be one.” 

“ Preserve them as thy ministers, in the ministry which thou 
hast given me.” Trjprja'ov avrovs cv 7 U ovoparl (tov, w /xot, 

verbally, “ Preserve them in thy name, which thou hast given 
me.” To act in the name of another is to act as his minister, as 
his follower, by his instructions, by his authority. To be in the 
name of another accordingly means, to be his minister, his fol¬ 
lower, invested with authority derived from him. “ Preserve 
them in” or “with thy name,” that is, bearing thy name, 
u which thou hast given me.” Continue to them the authority 


“ * 4 — that the world may know that thou hast sent me, and hast 
loved them as thou hast loved me.’ John xvii. 23.” 
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which I have received from thee. This interpretation corre¬ 
sponds with what follows. See vv. 18, 22. — MS. Notes of 
Lectures. 

12. 44 While I was with them, I preserved them 
as thine. I guarded those whom thou hast given 
me; and no one of them is lost, but the child of 
perdition ;—that the Scripture might be fulfilled.” 

44 I preserved them as thine ” : — verbally, 44 I preserved 
them in ” or 44 with thy name,” bearing thy name, as thy follow¬ 
ers. The meaning is analogous to that of the corresponding 
language in the eleventh verse, though not precisely the same. 
The disciples of Christ were already consecrated to God, de¬ 
voted to his service, though they were not yet invested with 
the authority which they had after the death of their Master.— 
MS. Notes of Lectures. 

“ — that the Scripture might be fulfilled.” 44 The meaning 
is, that the treachery of Judas was a means by which the pur¬ 
poses of God, as revealed in the Scriptures, were to be accom¬ 
plished. The object of our Saviour was to impress the minds 
of his Apostles with the truth, that his approaching sufferings 
and death were not the result of any unexpected event, nor of 
the power of his enemies triumphing over him; but that they 
were necessary to the accomplishment of that great plan for the 
moral renovation of mankind, which had been partially un¬ 
folded in the Old Testament. They had been anticipated and 
voluntarily submitted to by himself. The crime of Judas was 
one link in the train of causes which led to that consummation.” 
— On the Authorship of the Epistle to the Heh'cws. Christian 

Examiner, Vol. V. pp. 55, 56. 

vol. ii. 39 
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18. “ As thou hast sent me to the world, so I 
send them to the world.” 

Observe the use of the same language respecting the mission 
of Christ and that of his Apostles. — MS. Notes of Lectures. 

24. “ For thou didst love me before the founda¬ 
tion of the world.” 

See the note on verse 5. 

XVIII. 1. “Having thus spoken, Jesus went 
with his disciples to a garden beyond the Kedron.” 

“ — beyond the Kedron,” ncpav tov ^ipdppov tov KeSp&v. I 
have not expressed tov \npappov in the translation. Neither 
the word “brook” nor “torrent” would convey a correct idea 
to an English reader. So far as the Kedron is a flow of water 
it is a winter torrent, as the name here given it denotes, run¬ 
ning only during the rainy season, and not always then. Dur¬ 
ing the greater part of the year, and sometimes during the 
whole year, its channel is empty. It lies at the bottom of 
what has been called “ the Valley of Jehoshaphat,” which 
separates Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives. See Robin¬ 
son’s Biblical Researches, Vol. I. pp. 396-402. 

3-13. (The circumstances of our Lord’s appre¬ 
hension.) 

Compare Matthew xxvi. 47-57 ; Mark xiv. 43 - 53 ; Luke 
xxii. 47-54. 

The manner in which the Evangelists have related the ap¬ 
prehension of our Lord strikingly exhibits their character as 
writers. They relate but few particulars, and of these few all 
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are not told by any one of their number ; — and they give no 
explanations. They thought only of contemporary readers, not 
of readers of some distant age and country, who might not be 
readily aware of facts which were distinctly present to their 
own minds, and a consideration of which is necessary to illus¬ 
trate their account. To these facts we will attend, so far as 
they may be ascertained or probably conjectured. 

Our Lord’s marvellous control over nature must have affect¬ 
ed most powerfully the minds of his countrymen. It was not 
doubted or denied. His enemies ascribed it to diabolical 
agency, the belief in magic being universal in that age; and 
they consequently must have regarded him with dread, as a 
magician of most extraordinary and undefined powers. This 
dread was undoubtedly qualified by the whole complexion of 
his character, and by the essential benevolence of liis miracles ; 
but if they proceeded to violence against him, they could not be 
assured that he would not use his powers for the destruction of 
those who attempted to perpetrate it. He might call down fire 
from heaven upon them, as it was told in their history that Elijah 
did upon the bands of soldiers that Ahaziah sent to seize him. 

The Jews employed to apprehend our Lord could not have 
been free from such terrors. A large number were conse¬ 
quently collected, and the aid of a band of Roman soldiers was 
obtained. These, it may have been thought, would be more 
free from such fears as were felt by the countrymen of Jesus, 
who were better acquainted with the miracles which he had 
wrought. The whole body, according to the account of Luke 
(ch. xxii. 52), was accompanied by some members of the San¬ 
hedrim, by which it had been sent. 

The state of apprehension arising from a dread of those 
powers which Jesus might put forth may be inferred from the 
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numerous band thus collected to arrest an unarmed individual, 
surrounded only by a few followers, who were wholly unpre¬ 
pared to repel any attack upon their Master. 

This large body of men, upon arriving at the garden where 
Jesus was, did not at once enter it and close round him and 
seize him. Probably the larger number halted without the 
garden, to wait the event, and to give aid, if aid were necessary, 
or if it might be available. Judas entered the garden with a 
smaller body, sufficient to effect his purpose, if it were not inter¬ 
cepted by supernatural power. 

With the depraved hardness of feeling that belonged to his 
character, and with the desperation that attends the commission 
of an infamous act, he went up to his Master and gave the con¬ 
certed sign. But his followers still hesitated to lay hold on 
Jesus. Our Lord, therefore, advanced toward them, and ad¬ 
dressed to them the question, “ Whom are you seeking ? ” 

“ They answered him, Jesus the Nazarene. Jesus said to 

them, I am he.Then, upon his saying to them, I am he, 

they retreated and fell to the ground.” 

The intrepidity, calmness, and dignity of his manner con¬ 
firmed and quickened their feelings of dread; and, instead of 
apprehending him, they retreated in such haste, that some or 
many of them stumbled and fell to the ground. 

Jesus addressed them again; and they, having, as we may 
suppose, in some degree recovered from their terror, when they 
found that no evil had fallen upon them, answered him as be¬ 
fore. His words to them then implied that no resistance was 
to be feared from him: “ If, then, you are seeking me, let these 
men go.” 

Peter, meanwhile, with his ardent temper and his devotion 
to his Master, having witnessed the terror with which Jesus 
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had affected those who came to apprehend him, began to use 
his sword in his defence. Without the expectation that his 
Master was about to exert his own power for his deliverance, 
all hope of resistance, by merely human means, was evidently 
vain. But he relied on him as the Messiah, who would save 
himself and his followers if they were true to his cause. 

He was, however, immediately checked by his Master. The 
words addressed to Peter, as well as those addressed to the 
persons who came to apprehend him, made it evident that he 
intended no resistance. They gathered courage; the band of 
Roman soldiers with their officer came up, and Jesus was 
seized upon. 

3. “ Judas, then, taking the band of soldiers,” &c. 

“ — the band of soldiers ” : — that is, of Roman soldiers, for 
whose employment the Sanhedrim must have obtained an order 
from Pilate, — probably under the pretence that Jesus was 
exciting a sedition. Of the use of the article (“the band”) I 
have seen no plausible explanation. I suppose it to refer to 
what was definite in the mind of the Evangelist, and in the 
minds of many of his contemporary readers, and to mean the 
well-known band, which, as those readers had learned from the 
other Gospels or from oral relations, had been sent to appre¬ 
hend Jesus. We have before had occasion to observe in the 
Gospels similar references to what was distinct in the mind of 
the writer, and to what he assumed to be known to his readers. 

6. “ Then, upon his saying to them, I am he, 
they retreated and fell to the ground.” 

“ They retreated and fell to the ground.” That is, a part of 
them fell to the ground. Such is the general want of precision 
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in the language of the Evangelists, that there is no difficulty in 
this explanation. Throughout the Gospels propositions very 
frequently occur, which are expressed in universal terms re¬ 
specting bodies of men, but which are evidently meant to be 
understood only of some of their number. 

14. See ch. xi. 49, 50. 

17. 44 Are you one of this man’s disciples 1 ” 

MjJ kclI (iVy k. t. X. Kat is used intensively (see the note on 
Matthew xxvi. 69) ; and no equivalent to it is required in this 
interrogation. 

20. “ I have ever taught in synagogues,” &c. 

“ — in synagogues ”: — verbally, u in a synagogue.” 

23. 14 Jesus said to him, If my teaching has been 
bad, testify to what was bad.” 

a If my teaching has been bad,” Et kqkq i? iKdKrjaa. “ Putem 
potius verbum \oKclv referendum esse non ad Jesu sermonem 
cum pontifice, sed ad universam ejus doctrinam. Erat enim 
qujestio n€p\ v. 19. Ipse Jesus, v. 20, verbum XaXeiv 

bis permutat cum SiSdo-Kciv. Rursus, v. 21, XaXflv significat 
docere. Quidni igitur idem verbum v. 23 eodem sensu accipi- 
amus, et vertamus : Si male docui} demonstra} cet.” — De con- 
stanti et aequabili J. C. Indole, Doctrina et Docendi Rationc. 
s. Comm, de Evang. Joan, cum Matth. Marc, et Luc. Evang. 
comparato, ab E. A. Borger, p. 84, not. 

24. tc Annas had sent him bound to Caiaphas 
the high-priest.” 

These words are parenthetical. As is remarked by Grotius, 
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their purpose is to say, that Annas sent him bound . The fact 
is mentioned here, because this indignity and prejudgment of 
the case of Jesus led to and countenanced the indignity just 
before mentioned. 

The true bearing of the words not being understood, the par¬ 
ticle ovv , “ then,” has been inserted in many manuscripts, pro¬ 
ducing a false connection, to avoid which it has in modern times 
been erroneously rendered by a now,” in the Common Version, 
and others. 

25. Note the indefinite subject of ewrov. See also verse 
28, uyovaiv- Compare the note on Matthew xxvii. 18. 

28. 44 Then, early in the morning, they carried 
Jesus from Caiaphas to the Praetorium. And they 
did not themselves enter the Praetorium, lest they 
should be defiled, and prevented from eating the 
Passover.” 

It lias been contended that the account of John does not cor¬ 
respond with that of the first three Evangelists, respecting the 
time when our Saviour kept the Passover, and the day on 
which he was crucified. It is said that, according to John, he 
anticipated the usual time of keeping the Passover, and was 
crucified on the day of preparation for the Passover; while 
according to the other Evangelists he kept the Passover at the 
usual time. The main arguments for this opinion in regard to 
the account of John are derived from this verse, from ch. xix. 
14, and from ch. xiii. 1. 

In respect to the last passage (xiii. 1), the difficulty which 
has been supposed to exist is removed by a proper construction 
and rendering. 
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For the explanation of ch. xix. 14, see the note on that verse. 

In the present verse the words Iva (fidyaxTi to Traa^a, verbally, 
“ that they might eat the Passover,” are to be thus explained. 

The name “ Passover ” was familiarly extended to the whole 
Feast of Unleavened Bread, which was regarded as continuing 
for either seven or eight days, according as the particular day 
of the Passover, the fourteenth of Nisan, was or was not in¬ 
cluded in the computation. During this period, unleavened 
bread was eaten, and thank-offerings were made, of the flesh of 
which the offerers partook. Such offerings were particularly 
made on the fifteenth day of Nisan, the day after the Passover, 
the first day of the Feast of Unleavened Bread, the anniversary 
of the departure of the Israelites from Egypt, a day which, 
conformably to the Levitical Law (Leviticus xxiii. 6-8, 
Numbers xxviii. 17 — 25), the Jews celebrated as especially 
sacred. 

The fifteenth of Nisan was the day on which our Lord suf¬ 
fered. Peculiar, consecrated food, appropriate to the paschal 
festival, namely, unleavened bread and portions of the thank- 
offerings, were to be eaten on that day. We may, therefore, 
without difficulty, understand the words u to eat the Passover,” 
not in their most restricted sense, as meaning “ to eat the pas¬ 
chal lamb,” but in a more general sense, as meaning “ to eat 
the food appropriate to the paschal festival,” with particular 
reference to the sacrifices of thanksgiving which, in the morn¬ 
ing of the fifteenth of Nisan, were about to be offered during 
the day. In assigning the words this meaning, nothing is sup¬ 
posed which i9 not conformable to the ordinary use of language, 
nothing but a figure of speech of a very common kind, the 
meaning of which is obvious, as soon a9 we understand that the 
words relate to the desire of the enemies of Jesus to keep 
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themselves from pollution on the morning of the fifteenth of 
Nisan. 

The following examples have been adduced, by different 
writers, of the use of language specially analogous to that of 
St. John. 

In the law of Deuteronomy (eh. xvi. 2, 3) respecting the 
Passover, it is said: “ Thou shalt sacrifice the Passover of the 
flock and the herd.' 1 Here the name Passover is extended be¬ 
yond the paschal lamb to include other sacrifices offered during 
the paschal festival, and it is added : u Thou shalt eat no leav¬ 
ened bread with it; seven days shalt thou eat unleavened bread 
with it,” — that is, with the Passover, which it appears, there¬ 
fore, was to be eaten for seven days. 

In 2 Chronicles xxx. 22 we find in the Common Version the 
rendering, “ They did eat throughout the feast seven days.” 
The original verbally rendered is, “ They ate the festival ” (the 
festival was the Passover) <£ seven days.” 

In the same chapter (verse 17), the paschal lambs or kids 
are called, in the plural, “ passovers.” The same name, ‘ i pass- 
overs,” rendered in the Common Version “ passover offerings,” 
is extended, in ch. xxxv. 8-11, to the thank-offerings of the 
paschal festival. 

In the rendering of this passage in the Septuagint, which 
does not altogether correspond with the Hebrew, it is said that 
sheep , lambs, kids, and oxen were all given “ for the Passover ”; 
and the meaning of the word “ Passover,” as not signifying the 
paschal festival, but the animals sacrificed on this occasion, is 
determined by the writer’s going on to say, “ And they sacri¬ 
ficed the Passover.” Under the name “ Passover,” therefore, 
were intended the animals offered as thank-offerings. 

It is true that, in this passage of Chronicles, in the thirteenth 
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verse, “ the Passover ” is used in its restricted sense, to denote 
only the lamb or kid sacrificed for the paschal supper, which is 
here distinguished from the thank-offerings. There is no doubt 
that the word was used in this sense ; the question is, whether 
it were used also in a more extended sense. That it was so, is, 
I think, evident from the preceding verses; and all, therefore, 
that we can conclude from the thirteenth verse is, that the 
author of the book was not careful to keep distinct the more 
restricted and the more extended use of the term, — a sort of 
care which we are not to expect in the writers either of the Old 
or of the New Testament. 

Mosheim, in a note to his Latin translation of Cudworth's 
treatise “On the True Notion of the Lord's Supper” (pp. 858, 
859), professes that he thinks it probable that in Deuteronomy 
xvi. 2 the name “Passover” comprehends not merely the 
animals for the paschal supper, but “ those of the herd,” the 
oxen, which were to be sacrificed on occasion of the paschal 
solemnity. But as regards the application of that passage to 
illustrate the words of John, he says that it cannot be inferred 
from it that the name Passover was ever used “ absolutely ” to 
denote the thank-offerings of the Passover, considered apart 
from the paschal supper. The remark has been repeatedly 
praised for its aeuteness, as by Kuinoel and Strauss. But in 
faet it only implies a forgetfulness of a very common metonymy, 
by which the name of a whole is given to a part. If, when the 
paschal festival were half over, it had been said, that certain 
Jews desired to avoid pollution that they might “ keep the 
Passover,” every one perceives that the expression would be 
unobjectionable, though no one would think of applying the 
name Passover “ absolutely ” to the last three or four days of 
the festival. 
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29. 44 Pilate then came out to them and said, 
What accusation do you bring against this man ? ” 

Pilate has not before been named by John ; but is here men¬ 
tioned, without explanation, as supposed by the Evangelist to 
be well known. 

37. 44 1 was bom for this end and for this end 
have I come to the world, to bear testimony to 
the Truth.” 

See the note on cli. viii. 32. 

XIX. 4. 44 Lo ! I am bringing him out to you, 
to let you know that I do not find him guilty of 
any crime.” 

That is, that you may perceive that I regard him only as 
an object of mockery, incapable of committing such a crime 
against the government as you charge him with. 

13, 17. The insertion of the Hebrew words in this man¬ 
ner shows that Gentile readers were expected by a Jewish 
writer. 

14. 44 It was toward noon on the Preparation- 
day of the paschal week.” 

“ The Preparation-day of the paschal week.” This I believe 
is the true rendering of the words of the original. But the 
term there used has been understood as meaning the prepara¬ 
tion, or the day of preparation, for the Passover; and hence, 
as according to the first three Evangelists the Passover was 
celebrated by the Jews the night before our Lord's crucifixion, 
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there has been supposed to be an important discrepance be¬ 
tween them and St. John. 

This supposition has been connected with the common notion, 
that the Jews in the time of our Lord began and ended their 
day at sunset. (See the note on Matthew xxvi. 2.) It may 
resolve itself into either of two others. 

Our Lord was crucified on Friday. If it be thought that St. 
John considered this as the day of preparation for the Passover, 
it may be supposed, either that Friday was the fourteenth 
day of Nisan, ending at sunset, after which time, that is, during 
the night which was the commencement of Saturday, the fif¬ 
teenth of Nisan, the paschal lamb w r as eaten, — or that Friday 
was the thirteenth of Nisan, that Saturday was the fourteenth, 
the day of the Passover, and that after sunset on Saturday, 
during the first part of Sunday, the lamb was eaten. I do not 
know, however, that any writer has fairly stated at length the 
latter conjecture. 

But one need not hesitate to affirm, that both suppositions 
are wholly untenable. In regard to the first, it is only neces¬ 
sary to observe, that the fourteenth day of Nisan, whenever it 
began and ended, was the day of the Passover; that it was 
ordained to be so in the Old Testament; that it is so desig¬ 
nated by Josephus; that there is no question that it was uni¬ 
versally recognized as such ; that it was consequently so recog¬ 
nized by John; and that therefore it is utterly incredible that 
he should, in this solitary instance, have gone out of his way to 
call the fourteenth of Nisan, the proper day of the Passover, 
by the name of “ the Preparation for the Passover,” even if 
any ground can be imagined for giving it that name.* 


* With regard to any ground there may be for giving it this name, 
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To the second supposition, that the day in question was the 
thirteenth day of Nisan, there are the objections, that no prep¬ 
aration for the Passover was required to be made on that day; 
that there is no pretence of any evidence that that day was ever 
called “ the Preparation for the Passover ”; and that, suppos¬ 
ing the Friday on which our Lord was crucified to have been 
the thirteenth of Nisan, the paschal feast could not in any sense 
be spoken of as having commenced; but that it had commenced 
is evident from the proposal of Pilate (related by St. John, ch. 
xix. 31, in common with the other Evangelists) to release Jesus, 
in conformity with the custom of releasing one prisoner during 
the Passover. 

The verbal rendering of the term used by St. John, 
namely, “ the Preparation of the Passover,” or (t the Prepa¬ 
ration-day of the Passover,” undoubtedly presents a difficulty ; 
but this is removed as soon as we understand that “ the Prepa¬ 
ration,” 7} Uapao-KcvT}, was in Hellenistic Greek the distinctive 
name of Friday, because on this day preparation was made for 
the Jewish Sabbath, — as, in like mauner, in the Rabbinical 
dialect it was distinguished by a name, Nnpnp., which may be 
rendered “ the Eve,” because the observance of the Sabbath 
commenced on Friday evening. These two were appropriate 
names of Friday, as “the Sabbath” was of Saturday. The 
other days of the week were denoted simply by their order of 
succession, as the first, second, third, and so on. (See Wetstein's 
note on Matthew xxvii. 62, and Buxtorfs Lexicon Talmudi- 
cum.) 


consult Reland, Antiq. Hebr. Pars IV. c. 3, p. 456 ; Winer, Biblisches 
Reahvortcrbucli, II. 341 ; Lightfoot on Mark xiv. 12, Opp. II. 457, 

458 ; Buxtorf, Lexicon Talmudicum, coll. 1023, 1G59. 
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The following are some of the examples of this use of fj n a- 
pao-KcvT), “ the Preparation,” as the proper name of Friday. 

Josephus reports that Augustus sent a circular letter to the 
governors of different provinces, expressing his favor toward 
the Jews. Of this he gives a copy, and in this it was ordered 
that “the Jews should not be held to answer bail on the Sab¬ 
bath, nor on the Preparation preceding it, after the ninth hour.” 
(Antiq. Jud. Lib. XVI. c. 6. § 2.) 

Irenaeus incidentally speaks of the sixth day of the week as 
being “ the Preparation .” (Cont. Haeres. Lib. I. c. 14. § 6. 
p. 71, ed. Massuet) 

The true Gnostic, says Clement of Alexandria, “ understands 
the mystery of the fast on these days, the fourth and the Prep¬ 
aration , the first of which is called the day of Mercury, and the 
second the day of Venus.” (Stromat. VII. § 12. p. 877.) In 
his note on this passage, Potter gives, or refers to, other proofs 
of the same use of this name. 

Origen, remarking on Exodus xvi. 5, says : “ It appears that 
the name of ‘ the sixth day ’ is given to the day before the 
Sabbath, which among us is called the Preparation .” (Homil. 
in Exod. VII. § 5. Opp. II. 153, E.) 

In the sixty-ninth Apostolical Canon, it is ordained, that, if 
any one holding an ecclesiastical office “ do not fast on the 
fourth day of the week, or on the Preparation , he shall be 
deposed.” 

Augustine speaks of “ the Preparation,” (which he says was 
in his time called by the Jews in Latin coena pura ,) “ that is,” 
he says, “ the sixth day of the week.” 

Other passages to the same effect are given by Suicer in his 
Thesaurus Ecelesiasticus, under the words napao-Kwr} and 

This name of Friday was known to the Heathens, as appears 
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not merely from the use of it in the letter of Augustus, but 
from a passage of the physician Dioscorides (quoted by Wet- 
stein). He says that the Syrians recommend a certain medi¬ 
cine as a remedy for fevers, u to be given on the second day of 
the week, the fourth, and the Preparation” 

It is clear that by “ the Preparation ” on which our Saviour 
was crucified the first three Evangelists mean Friday, the day 
before the Sabbath, as the name is explained by Mark (ch. xv. 
42), for the benefit of his Gentile readers. (Compare Matthew 
xxvii. 62 ; Luke xxiii. 54.) John, likewise, says that the day 
of the crucifixion was “ the Preparation.” He uses this name 
three times; in the verse before us, and in verses 31 and 42. 
It would be very extraordinary, if, in speaking of the same day ? 
Friday, he had happened to use the proper name of that day in 
a sense different from its common one and from that in which 
it is used by the other Evangelists, and especially in a sense — 
as meaning not Friday, but the preparation-day for the day of 
the Passover — of which no other example has been adduced. 

I have rendered “ the Preparation-day of the paschal week.” 
The term Passover was familiarly used to denote, either the 
paschal lamb, or the day on which it was eaten (the fourteenth 
of Nisan), or the seven or eight days during which the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread continued. 

As I have said, no example has been adduced of the use of 
the term fj Hapaa-Kev^ “ the Preparation,” to denote the day of 
the Passover, or the day before the Passover, or the day pre¬ 
ceding any other of the great national feasts. It was the proper 
name of Friday, as much so as “ the Sabbath ” was of Satur¬ 
day. The term used by John, therefore, is equivalent to “ the 
Friday of the paschal week.” 

[ “ All that precedes,” says a manuscript memorandum of the 
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author, “ to be written over. State more clearly the absurdity 
of supposing that the day of the Passover was ealled the day 
of Preparation for the Passover.”] 

See the notes on eh. xiii. 1 and xviii. 28. 

38, 39. (Joseph of Arimathsea and Nicodemus.) 

We have no knowledge of Joseph of Arimathsea except what 
this and the corresponding mention of him by the first three 
Evangelists affords, and none of Nicodemus except what is 
derived from this passage and the former notices of him by St. 
John (ch. iii. and vii. 50). The conduct of Joseph and Nicode¬ 
mus makes it evident that they regarded Jesus as a prophet, like 
those prophets of old whom the Jews had persecuted and killed; 
and perhaps as a precursor of the Messiah. In rendering these 
honors to his body, they would consequently think that they 
were doing what was acceptable to God. But as we find no 
further mention of them, it is not probable that they afterward 
openly joined the number of his professed followers. 

39. “ And Nicodemus.brought a mixture 

of myrrh and aloes, of about a hundred pounds’ 
weight.” 

That is, about a hundred Roman pounds, equal to seventy-five 
pounds avoirdupois. This weight of aromatics, Nicodemus, we 
must suppose, had caused to be brought by one or more slaves. 

Our information concerning ancient usages and the circum¬ 
stances of this particular case is too deficient to enable us to 
answer all the questions which the brief account of the Evan¬ 
gelist may suggest. — Of myrrh there were different sorts, of 
which Pliny gives the prices as being from ten to sixteen de- 
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narii the Roman pound. Of the aromatic aloes, there were 
likewise different sorts, but we do not know the price of any 
one of them, nor do we know in what proportion the aloes was 
mixed with the myrrh. But should we compute the cost of the 
whole mixture at the average cost of the myrrh, it would 
amount to about two hundred dollars. There is no improba¬ 
bility that Nicodemus, who was evidently acting under strong 
excitement, should have expended this sum in the interment of 
one whom lie wished to honor as a prophet. 

But the question arises, how a quantity of aromatics, weigh¬ 
ing a hundred pounds, was used. It is not said that it was all 
used. Everything was done in haste; and Nicodemus may 
have despatched different servants to purchase aromatics where 
they could find them, and they may have brought a larger 
quantity than was needed. But if the Evangelist had ex¬ 
pressly said that the whole quantity was used in wrapping up 
the body, we should have nothing to object to this statement, 
either from any intrinsic difficulty in conceiving how such a 
weight of aromatics might be thus disposed of, or from any 
knowledge we possess that such a quantity was not so used in 
costly interments. We may, however, suppose, as has been 
done, that a large portion of it was used to form a layer in the 
niche in which the body was placed. 

In modern times, as I have implied, the account of St. John 
has been objected to on the ground that the quantity of aro¬ 
matics mentioned by him is excessive. But it has been ob¬ 
jected to without any knowledge of the quantity commonly 
used by the rich among the Jews in the interment of the dead, 
or of what might reasonably be believed to have been done 
under the circumstances of the present case. On the contrary, 

I cannot find that the account was considered by any ancient 

40 * 
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Christian writer as requiring explanation or defence, or that it 
was objected to by any ancient adversary of Christianity. If it 
be the fact, as I have no doubt it is, that it was not thus re- 
marked upon, it follows that there is nothing in the account 
which to those familiar with ancient usages seemed strange or 
improbable. 

I notice, because I have repeatedly seen it quoted, the asser¬ 
tion of a modern Jew, Jacob ben Amram, who wrote in the 
seventeenth century. He says, that the weight of aromatics 
(amounting, as has been mentioned, to about seventy-five 
pounds avoirdupois) was a load for a mule, and too heavy for 
Nicodemus to carry. This requires no remark in addition to 
what has been said. But he adds, that the quantity was suffi¬ 
cient for two hundred dead bodies. On this it is only necessary 
to observe, that the assertion is made at random ; for Jacob ben 
Amram had no more knowledge than any other modern writer, 
either of what was the least quantity used by the poor, or what 
was the largest quantity used by the rich, among the Jews, in 
the interment of their dead. 

XX. 1-18. (The Insurrection.) 

Compare Matthew xxviii. 1 -10 ; Mark xvi. 1 - 8 ; Luke 
xxiv. 1-12. 

The accounts given by the four Evangelists of the circum¬ 
stances attending our Lord’s resurrection are brief and incom¬ 
plete, and do not, I think, admit of being perfectly adjusted 
together into one narrative. We cannot well doubt that, in a 
time of such excitement and agitation of feeling, the reports of 
the women who visited his tomb were imperfectly made and 
imperfectly understood. It is not probable, moreover, that 
any one of the Gospels was written till after a lapse of thirty 
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years from the time of our Lord's resurrection ; and the absorb¬ 
ing character of that main event, of such infinitely greater im¬ 
portance than any circumstances that were connected with it, 
very likely prevented those circumstances, even so far as they 
were understood at the time, from being steadily fixed in the 
memory of the disciples. 

St. John evidently had more personal knowledge of the 
events of the morning of the resurrection than Matthew, the 
only other Apostle who has left an account of them. Accord¬ 
ing to him, Mary of Magdala went very early in the morning 
to the tomb. She was accompanied, as the first three Evan¬ 
gelists mention, by other women, followers and friends of our 
Lord. St. John, as we may presume, mentions her alone, be¬ 
cause she was the most conspicuous and active among them, 
and brought to the Apostles the first news of the state in 
which they found the tomb. But he did not conceive of 
her as having made her visit unaccompanied, to have done 
which * * * * 

The words which he ascribes to her imply that he knew she 
was not alone. “ They have taken the Master from the tomb, 
and we know not where they have laid him.” 

***** 

Matthew and Mark speak of the appearance of one angel, 
Luke and John of two; and the accounts respecting the angel 
or angels are different in the different Evangelists. The men¬ 
tion of but one angel may be explained by the circumstance 
that it was by one only that the women were addressed. Ilim 
they would have principally in mind, from him they would 
report the message to the Apostles, and the presence of the 
other was a circumstance comparatively unimportant. 
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1. “ Mary of Magdala came,.and saw that 

the stone had been taken away from the tomb.” 

Note the coincidence with Matthew (xxvii. 60) and Mark 
(xv. 46). John has not before mentioned the stone. 

16. “ Rabboni! — which means Teacher 

An explanation for Gentile readers. 

23. “ Whosever sins you may remit are remitted, 
and whosever sins you may not remit are not re¬ 
mitted.” 

See the note on Matthew xvi. 19. 

28. “Thomas answered him, My Master and 
my God! ” 

“ An argument has been founded by Trinitarians upon the 
exclamation of the Apostle Thomas when convinced of the truth 
of his Master’s resurrection: ‘ And Thomas said to him, My 
Master! and my God! ’ Both titles, I believe, were applied 
by him to Jesus. But the name e God ’ was employed by him, 
not as the proper name of the Deity, but as an appellative, 
according to a common use of it in his day; * or perhaps in a 


* [This use of the word ‘ God ’ as an appellative or common name 
is referred to by our Saviour, John x. 34-36 ; compare Psalm Ixxxii. 
1, C. See also Exodus vii. 1; 1 Samuel xxviii. 13 ; Psalm xlv. 6, 7, 
comp. Hebrews i. 8, 9. In Exodus xxi. 6, and xxii. 8, D, it is applied 
to magistrates, and is translated in the Common Version “judges”; 
compare Exodus xxii. 28 ; 1 Samuel ii. 25. See also Psalm lxxxvi. 
8; cxxxvi. 2 ; cxxxviii. 1.] 
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figurative sense, as it sometimes occurs in modern writers, of 
which the passages before quoted from Young afford examples.* 
I have already had occasion to remark upon the different sig- 
nificancy of the term ‘ God * in ancient and in modern times, a 
difference important to be well understood in order to ascertain 
the meaning of ancient authors, f The name ‘ God 9 is an 
appellative in the Old Testament; and it is a characteristic and 
peculiar distinction of the ivriters of the New Testament, when 
compared with those who preceded and followed them, that 
they used this name as it is used by enlightened Christians at 
the present day. 

“ But the argument deserves notice as illustrating the very 
loose reasoning which has been resorted to in bringing passages 
from the Old and the New Testament in support of false doc¬ 
trines. Supposing that Thomas had believed, and asserted, 
that his Master was God himself; in what way should this 
affect our faith ? We should still know the fact on which his 
belief was founded, the fact of the resurrection of his Master, 
and could draw our own inferences from it, and judge 'whether 
his were well founded. Considering into how great an error 

* [Sec Statement of Reasons, p. 108. The passages there quoted 
from Young arc the following: — 

“ The death-bed of the just. 

Is it his death-bed? No; it is his shrine: 

Behold him there just rising to a God.” 

Night Thoughts, H. 629. 

“ Shall we this moment gaze on God in man; 

The next, lose man for ever in the dust? ” 

Ibid., VII. 222.J 

f See on this subject Genuineness of the Gospels, Yol. III. Ad¬ 
ditional Note D, “On the Use of the Words 6cos and Deus.” 
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he had fallen in his previous obstinate incredulity, there would 
be little reason for relying upon his opinion as infallible in the 
case supposed. I make these remarks, not from any doubt 
about the meaning of his words, but, as I have said, for the pur¬ 
pose of pointing out one example of that incomplete and unsat- 
isfaeloiy mode of reasoning, which appears in the use of many 
quotations from the Old and the New Testament.” — Statement 
of Reasons , pp. 226, 227. 

Ch. XXI. (Appearance of Jesus to his disci¬ 
ples at the lake of Tiberias.) 

The narrative in the twenty-first chapter was not, I conceive, 
originally a part of the Gospel, but was added as a supplement 
by John. 

7. “ And Simon Peter, on hearing that it was 
the Master, girt round him his outer tunic, for he 
was without his cloak, and leaped into the lake.” 

“ — for he was without his cloak.” See Winer’s Biblisches 
Realworterbuch, I. 662, and Gesenius’s note on Isaiah xx. 2. 
Tvp.v6sy “ naked,” like nudus , was used concerning one who had 
on only a tunic. 

12. 64 And no one of the disciples had confidence 
to make inquiry who he was; for they knew that 
it was the Master.” 

We must, as I suppose, conceive of the scene thus. The 
disciples had just brought their boat to shore. Jesus, in the 
dusk of the morning, was standing at some distance from them. 
No one of them, not even Peter, had yet approached him. 
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They, therefore, had not yet recognized him by his personal 
appearance. But, though he was giving them directions, and 
inviting them to come and take food, no one of them obeyed the 
natural impulse of asking him who he was, “ for they knew 
that it was the Master.” 

22. “If it be my will that he remain till I 
come,” &c. 

The meaning is, If it be my will that he should not die a 
violent death, but should remain till I come to receive him to 
myself. Compare John xiv. 3. 

See, on this passage, Appendix, Note E, p. 533. 

24. “ This is the disciple who testifies to these 
things, and has written this account.” 

These last words refer, as I suppose, merely to the account 
immediately preceding, not to the whole of the Gospel. 

In our present eopies of the Gospel of John we find the fol¬ 
lowing addition: — 

“ And we know that his testimony is true. And there are 
many other things that Jesus did, which, if they were severally 
written, I do not think that the world itself would contain the 
books written.” 

“ It is hardly to be supposed, that the Apostle would say 
of himself, ‘ We know that his testimony is true/ subjoining 
immediately after, ‘ I do not think/ This is not the style of 
any writer in speaking of himself The extravagant hyperbole 
in the second sentence, also, is foreign from the style of St. 
John. The passage appears to be an editorial note, whieh, 
written, probably, at first a little separate from the text, became 
incorporated with it at a very early period. 
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“ According to ancient accounts, St. John wrote his Gospel 
at Ephesus, over the church in which city he presided during 
the latter part of his long life. It is not improbable that, be¬ 
fore his death, its circulation had been confined to the members 
of that church. Thence copies of it would be afterwards ob¬ 
tained ; and the copy provided for transcription was, we may 
suppose, accompanied by the strong attestation which we now 
find, given by tlic church, or the elders of the church, to their 
full faith in the accounts which it contained, and by the con¬ 
cluding remark made by the writer of this attestation in his own 
person. 

“ There is no external authority, properly speaking, for re¬ 
jecting this passage. In one manuscript, the last verse is 
omitted; and in several others, it is said to have been thought 
by some to be an addition. The character of the language, 
however, is different from that of John.*”— Genuineness of 
the Gospels, Vol. I. Additional Note A, Section V. ix. pp. xevi, 
xcvii. 


“ * The use of ocra (whatever), as equivalent simply to the relative 
a (which, that), is not common, and does not occur elsewhere in John. 
It was accordingly changed to a by Origen, Chrysostom, and Cyril; 
and a is substituted for it in the Vatican and other manuscripts. 

. Kaff tv is nowhere else found in what was probably written 

by the Apostle. (It occurs once in the Apocalypse; and tIs Kaff els 
is a various reading in the interpolated passage in the eighth chapter 
of his Gospel.) It is here used illogieally, its proper meaning being 
one by one , severally; whereas the meaning intended is all. Otpeu 
(in this form) occurs nowhere else in the New Testament or Sep- 
tuagint; nor is any form of otofiat elsewhere used by John.” 
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NOTE A. 

(See p. 23.) 

THE FIRST TWO CHAPTERS OF THE PRESENT GREEK GOSPEL 

OF MATTHEW. 

There is no doubt that these chapters have always made 
a part of our Greek translation; but this does not decide the 
question, whether they proceeded from the Apostle. As has 
been already suggested,* they may have been an ancient docu¬ 
ment, written in Hebrew, originally a separate work, but which, 
on account of its small size and the connection of its subject, 
was transcribed into manuscripts of the Hebrew original of 
Matthew, till in time it became blended with his Gospel as a 
part of it, in some eopies, one or more of which came into the 
hands of his translator. 

“ The first point, then, to be attended to in this inquiry, is, 
that a large portion of the Jewish Christians did not believe 
the miraculous conception of our Lord, and had not the account 
of it, that is, the two chapters in question, in their copies of 
Matthew’s Gospel. There was nothing in their prejudices or 
habits of mind which could have led them to reject the belief 
of that fact, and especially to mutilate their Gospel in order to 


* Sec before, p. 5. 
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get rid of the account of it. But if this be so, as it is altogether 
improbable that the two chapters would be lost by accident 
from any number of copies, it follows that they were an addition 
to the original in the copies in which they were found, and not 
an omission in those in which they were wanting. 

“ The chapters themselves are next to be examined, in order 
to determine whether the narrative contained in them is such as 
we can believe to have proceeded from the Apostle; and, in 
doing so, we must compare it with the account of the nativity 
given by Luke, which, there is no plausible reason for doubt¬ 
ing, always made a part of his Gospel.” — Genuineness of the 
Gospels, Vol. I. Additional Note A, Section V. i. pp. lvi, lvii. 

For such an examination and comparison, see what follows 
in the work just quoted. 

w But, if we reject the two chapters, a difficulty arises; as 
the original Hebrew Gospel could not have commenced with 
the first words of the third chapter, — i But in those days.’ 
The difficulty, however, is removed by considering that these 
words may have been added as a form of transition to a new 
subject, when the two chapters were blended with the Gospel, 
and that the Gospel may originally have begun with the words 
that follow: i John the Baptist came preaching in the Desert 
of Judaea’; that is, in a manner corresponding to the com¬ 
mencement of Mark’s Gospel. Or the first words may origi¬ 
nally have been, ( In the days of Herod,’ meaning Herod the 
tetrarch of Galilee, which supposition is, perhaps, countenanced 
by the story of Epiphanius, before mentioned, that the Gospel 
of the Ebionites began, ‘ In the days of Herod, Icing of Judcea ’; 
the addition of which last words, king of Judcea , seems to have 
been a blunder of his own. 
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“ But the commencement of the third chapter, ‘ In those 
days/ presents a more serious difficulty upon the supposition 
that what precedes was written by Matthew. The last events 
mentioned at the close of the second chapter are the accession 
of Archelaus as ruler of Judaea, and Joseph’s going to reside at 
Nazareth. But it was not in the time of those events, it was 
not i in those days ’; on the contrary, it was about thirty years 
afterward, that John the Baptist was preaching in the Desert 
of JudEea.” — Ibid., pp. lxll, lxiii. 

For some remarks on Strauss’s discussion of the difficulties 
in these two chapters, in his “Life of Jesus,” see Internal 
Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels, pp. 87 — 95. 

t 

The chapters in question may be thus translated. 

“The Genealogy of Jesus Christ, the son of David, 

the son of Abraham. 

“ Abraham was the father of Isaac ; and Isaac was the father 
of Jacob; and Jacob was the father of Judah and his brothers ; 
and Judah was the father of Pharez and Zarah, by Tamar; 
and Pharez was the father of Ilezron; and Hezron was the 
father of Aram ; and Aram was the father of Amminadab; and 
Amminadab was the father of Nahshon ; and Nahshon was the 
father of Salmon ; and Salmon was the father of Boaz, by Ra- 
hab ; and Boaz was the father of Obed, by Ruth ; and Obed 
was the father of Jesse; and Jesse was the father of David the 
king. 

“ And David the king was the father of Solomon, by the wife 
of Uriah ; and Solomon was the father of Rehoboam ; and Re- 
hoboam was the father of Abiah ; and Abiah was the father of 
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Asa; and Asa was the father of Jehoshaphat; and Jehosha- 
phat was the father of Jehoram ; and Jehoram was the father 
of Uzziah ; and Uzziah was the father of Jotham ; and Jotham 
was the father of Ahaz ; and Ahaz was the father of Hezekiah; 
and Hezekiah was the father of Manasseh; and Manasseh was 
the father of Amon ; and Amon was the father of Josiah ; and 
Josiah was the father of Jeeoniah and his brothers, at the time 
of the removal to Babylon. 

“ And after the removal to Babylon, Jeeoniah was the father 
of Salatliiel; and Salathiel was the father of Zerubbabel; and 
Zcrubbabel was the father of Abiud; and Abiud was the father 
of Eliakim ; and Eliakim was the father of Azor; and Azor 
was the father of Zadok; and Zadok was the father of Achim; 
and Achim was the father of Eliud ; and Eliud was the father 
of Eleazar ; and Eleazar was the father of Matthan ; and Mat- 
than was the father of Jacob; and Jacob was the father of 
Joseph, the husband of Mary, of whom was born Je3us, who 
is called Christ. 

“ So all the generations from Abraham to David were 
fourteen generations; from David till the removal to Babylon, 
fourteen generations; and from the removal to Babylon to the 
time of Christ, fourteen generations. 

“ The birth of Jesus Christ was thus. After his mother 
Mary was betrothed to Joseph, before they came together, she 
was found to be with child by the power of God. Then Jo¬ 
seph, to whom she wa3 betrothed, being a good man, and not 
wishing to expose her to shame, purposed to put her away pri¬ 
vately. But while he had this in mind, lo! an angel of the 
Lord appeared to him in a dream, and said, Joseph, son of 
David, fear not to take Mary as thy wife; for she has conceived 
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through the power of God, and will bear a son ; and thou shalt 
call his name Jesus, for he will deliver his people from their 
sins.* All this took place, to fulfil what was said by the Lord 
through the prophet: Lo ! the virgin will conceive and hear a 
son , and they will call his name Immanuel t (which means, 
God-is-with-us). And Joseph, awaking from sleep, did as the 
angel of the Lord had directed him, and took home his wife. 
And he knew her not, till she had brought forth her first-born 
son ; and he called his name Jesus. 

“After the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem in Judaea, in the 
days of Herod the king, lo! Magi from the East came to 
Jerusalem, saying, Where is the new-born king of the Jews ? 
for we saw his star in the East, and have come to pay him rev¬ 
erence. When Herod the king heard of this, he was greatly 
moved, and all Jerusalem with him. And assembling all the 
chief priests and teachers of the Law among the people, he 
inquired of them where the Messiah was to be born. And they 
answered him, At Bethlehem in Judaea; for thus it has been 
written by the prophet: And thou , Bethlehem , in the land 
Judah , art by no means the least among the chiefs of Judah ; for 
out of thee shall come a ruler , who shall be the shepherd of my 
people IsraeL\ 

“ Then Herod, having privately called the Magi, ascertained 
from them the time when the star appeared. And he sent 
them to Bethlehem, saying, Go and search out the child care¬ 
fully, and when you have found him, inform me, that I also 


* [The translation of these chapters was here left unfinished by Mr. 
Norton. The remainder is by another hand.] 

| Isaiah vii. 14. J Micah v. 2. 
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may go and pay him reverence. Having heard the king, they 
departed; and lo! the star which they had seen in the East 
went before them, till it stood over the place where the child 
was. And when they saw the star, they were filled with great 
joy. And entering the house, they saw the child with Mary his 
mother, and falling down before him they paid him reverence. 
And opening their caskets, they presented him gifts, — gold, 
and frankincense, and myrrh. And having been divinely 
warned in a dream not to return to Herod, they went back to 
their own country another way. 

“ After they had gone, lo ! an angel of the Lord appeared 
to Joseph in a dream, and said, Arise, and take the child and 
his mother, and fly to Egypt, and remain there till I speak to 
thee; for Herod is about to make search for the child to de¬ 
stroy him. And he arose and took the child and his mother by 
night, and went to Egypt, where he remained till the death 
of Herod; to fulfil what was said by the Lord through the 
prophet: Out of Egypt I called my son,* 

“ Then Herod, perceiving that he had been made light of by 
the Magi, was very angry, and sent and destroyed all the male 
children in Bethlehem and in all its territory who were two 
years old and under, according to the time which he had ascer¬ 
tained from the Magi. Then was fulfilled what was said by 
Jeremiah the prophet: A cry was heard in Ramahfi weeping , 
and great lamentation ; Rachel weeping for her children , and 
refusing to be comforted , because they were no more . { 


* Hosea xi. 1. 

f The words Qprjvos Kai, which follow in the Received Text, are 
omitted in the above translation as probably spurious. 

X Jeremiah xxxi. 15. 
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4i But after the death of Herod, lo! an angel of the Lord 
appeared in a dream to Joseph in Egypt, and said, Arise, and 
take the child and his mother, and go to the land of Israel; 
for those who sought the child’s life are dead. And he arose, 
and took the child and his mother, and came to the land of 
Israel. But having heard that Archelaus was reigning over 
Judosa in the place of Herod his father, he was afraid to go 
there; and being divinely warned in a dream, he went to 
Galilee, and took up his abode in a town ealled Nazareth; 
to fulfil what was said by the prophets, He will be called a 
Hazarene” 
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NOTE B* 

(See pp. 55, 101, 119, 250, 262, 354, 356, 364.) 

ON THE CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE EVENTS 
RECORDED BY THE EVANGELISTS. 

In the first place, I suppose that Mark and Luke were not 
well acquainted with the chronological order of events, and are 
in error, generally or always, when they differ in their arrange¬ 
ment from Matthew. See Evidences of the Genuineness of 
the Gospels, Vol. I. p. cxvi, seqq.; p. elxxx, seqq.; and com¬ 
pare p. cxciii, seqq. 

I believe, on the other hand, a chronological order to be the 
basis of Matthew’s arrangement In John’s Gospel such an 
order, I think, is evidently followed. 

The question then is, How are the events recorded by these 
two Evangelists to be adjusted together ? We will begin with 
the first Passover in our Lord’s ministry, mentioned by John 
in his second chapter. 

After this Passover, as John relates (eh. iii. 22), our Lord 
remained in Judeea, I suppose for two or three weeks. He 
then left Judsea and went to Galilee. (John iv. 3, 43, seqq.) 
Here Matthew’s narrative, eh. iv. 12, commences. 

To this it may be objected, that John, speaking of a time 
after the Passover, says (eh. iii. 24), “ John was not yet put in 

* [The following note is taken from a manuscript letter, written in 
answer to an inquiry respecting the subject to which it relates. This 
will explain the character of the style, and the brevity with which 
some points arc treated.] 
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prison”; and that Matthew says (eh. iv. 12) that Jesus, “hear¬ 
ing that John was apprehended, removed to Galilee.” 

The answer is, that, though John the Baptist had not been 
put in prison at the commencement of the interval of two or 
three weeks which I have supposed, there is no reason for be¬ 
lieving that he may not have been so before its close. John 
says nothing irreconcilable with what is said by Matthew. On 
the contrary, the only way in which we can account for his 
parenthetical remark, that “ John was not yet put in prison,” 
is by supposing that John ivas put in prison very soon after 
the Passover, and that the Evangelist, being aware of this fact, 
and supposing his readers might be aware of it, meant to say 
in effect, that, though such was the case, there was still a short 
period after the Passover, a few days, or a week or two, or 
even more time, during which he continued to baptize. 

The limits within which I must confine myself do not allow 
me to enlarge on any one topic. From John iv. 1 - 3 it appears 
that our Lord considered himself to be in danger because he 
was becoming more conspicuous than the Baptist. One of two 
things follows : the Baptist either was in danger, or had already 
incurred the penalty of his boldness as a reformer. The latter 
inference, which there is nothing to render, improbable, coincides 
with the statement of Matthew. 

The words in John iv. 35, which some have considered as a 
note of the period of the year, I regard as a mere proverbial 
expression. 

Returning, then, to Matthew, and proceeding with his narra¬ 
tive, we do come to a clear, though somewhat indeterminate, 
note of time, in the account of the disciples’ plucking cars of 
grain to eat, ch. xii. 1, seqq. 

This probably occurred about the time of the Pentecost, the 
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first Pentecost in our Lord’s ministry, — perhaps on the Sab¬ 
bath following that day. About this time the wheat harvest 
was for the most part ended. Some wheat, however, might 
still be left standing. But I suppose it to have been gathered 
from the field in question, and that the disciples took only from 
that portion which, according to the Jewish Law (Leviticus 
xix. 9, xxiii. 22), was to be left for gleaners. 

Supposing our Lord, then, to have left Judaea two or three 
weeks after the Passover, a month or more remains for all the 
transactions recorded by Matthew between the twelfth verse of 
the fourth chapter and the end of the eleventh chapter. 

Here it is worth while to observe how little time was actu¬ 
ally occupied by much that Matthew relates. From the be¬ 
ginning of the fifth chapter to the thirty-fourth verse of the 
ninth chapter, we have the transactions of only three days. 
All that is related in the tenth chapter could have occupied 
but a part of one day; and so all that is related in the 
eleventh, from the second verse to the end. 

Going on with Matthew’s Gospel, we find no coincidence 
between him and John in the narrative of the same events, till 
we come to the feeding of the five thousand. (Matthew xiv. 
13, seqq.) This, as we learn from John (vi. 4), was near a 
Passover, the second Passover, as I suppose, in our Lord’s 
ministry. 

From this point, therefore, we must turn back to find, if we 
can, somewhere in Matthew’s narrative, a place for our Lord’s 
visit to Jerusalem at the time of one of the Jewish festivals, as 
related in the fifth chapter of John. This festival, I suppose, 
was the Feast of Tabernacles. 

In Matthew’s Gospel there is evidently a break between 
the end of the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth 
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chapter; and here, I conceive, the visit of our Lord to Jeru¬ 
salem is to be inserted. Perhaps on his journey to Jerusalem 
he took Nazareth in his way. (Matthew xiii. 53 - 58; Mark 
vi. 1-6.) 

After his visit to Nazareth, he, according to Mark vi. 7, 
seqq., sent away his disciples to preach by themselves. The 
same sending away of his disciples is mentioned by Luke in a 
similar connection, Luke ix. 1, seqq.; compare verse 7, seqq. 
with Mark vi. 14. This, it seems to me probable, was the 
first time that he had sent his Apostles to preach apart from 
himself. 

At first view it may seem from Matthew (ch. x.) that he had 
done so at an earlier period in his ministry. But I conceive 
that Matthew’s account refers to the time when he first solemn¬ 
ly announced to his twelve disciples their office as future minis¬ 
ters of his religion, and enforced upon them some of the duties 
connected with the character which they were about to sustain. 
Matthew, according to his usual manner, has, I think, brought 
together directions given by our Lord to his disciples at differ¬ 
ent times. 

That the Apostles were not simultaneously appointed to their 
office, as mentioned by Matthew, and sent away by our Lord 
on a mission to preach by themselves, appears from various 
considerations. In the eleventh chapter of Matthew, following 
that which contains the discourse addressed to them, we have 
another long discourse of our Lord, which wc cannot reasonably 
suppose to have been preserved except in the memory and by 
the report of Apostles ; and in the next chapter (xii. 1, seqq.) 
we find clear evidence that his Apostles were with him. 

After our Lord’s visit to Nazareth, therefore, I suppose he 
dismissed the greater part, nearly all, of “ his disciples ” or 
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Apostles, giving them a commission to preach in his name. It 
might be neither convenient for him nor for them that they 
should in a body accompany him at this time to Jerusalem. 
John, however, went with him, as we may conclude from the 
account which he has given of the events which there took 
place, and of the discourses there delivered by our Lord. The 
Apostles, it would appear from Mark vi. 30 and Luke ix. 10, 
did not generally rejoin him till a little before the Passover. 
His ministry and theirs were naturally suspended by the cold 
and rainy season which soon followed the Feast of Tabernacles; 
and from this circumstance, and from the fact that they were 
not generally with him, we have no further account of our 
Lord’s ministry through the winter. 

After the second Passover in his ministry, he remained in 
Galilee till the succeeding Feast of Tabernacles mentioned by 
John (ch. vii. 1, seqq.). He then, as I conceive, left it for the 
last time, when, as John relates (ch. vii. 10), he went up to the 
festival. This final departure of our Lord from Galilee is, I 
suppose, the same with that mentioned by Matthew (ch. xix. 1) 
and Mark (ch. x. 1), and wh$t Luke had in mind when he 
wrote the fifty-first verse of the ninth chapter of his Gospel. 

According to Matthew and Mark (as cited above), he passed 
from Galilee into Persea. This I think Matthew indicates as 
the country where he principally remained during the latter 
part of his ministry ; and the supposition is confirmed by what 
is said by John (ch. x. 40). 

The only account given by Matthew of what our Lord did 
and said between his final departure from Galilee and his last 
visit to Jerusalem, is contained in the nineteenth and twen¬ 
tieth chapters of his Gospel. To this nothing is added by 
Mark. Some of the relations peculiar to Luke may belong 
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to this period. In John (vii. ll-xii. 11) we have an account 
of various transactions and discourses which occurred in this 
interval. 

Proceeding, therefore, on the supposition that, of the four 
Evangelists, Matthew and John alone have preserved the 
chronological order of events, it will be perceived that the pro¬ 
posed method of harmonizing them, or rather of arranging in 
sequence the events which they record, is very simple, and re¬ 
quires no change in the order of either. Where Mark and 
Luke relate the same events with Matthew, the place of those 
events in the narrative is to be determined by that assigned 
them by Matthew ; where they relate different events, we have 
no means of determining how they should be arranged, except 
from their connection with events the place of which has been 
ascertained. 

See, further, the note on Luke ix. 51-xviii. 14. 
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NOTE C* 


(See pp. 24, 349.) 


t 

ON TITE CHANGE OF CHARACTER IN MEN SPOKEN OF IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT AS PRODUCED BY CHRISTIANITY. 


“ WnEN we compare the common character and expectations 
of the Jews with the circumstances in which Jesus Christ ap¬ 
peared, the requisitions and spirit of his religion, and the pros¬ 
pect which he opened to his followers, it will appear that a 
moral and intellectual change the most extraordinary was 
necessary for a Jew to become a Christian. He was to relin¬ 
quish his hope of a conquering and triumphant Messiah, and to 
take for his master a poor man of humble origin, whose claims 
were rejected with scorn and hatred by the interpreters of the 
Law and the rulers of the people. He had expected a leader 
who would confer upon his followers power, wealth, and splen¬ 
dor. In becoming a follower of Jesus Christ, he was to join 
himself to one who had not where to lay his head; whose 
invitation was, ‘ Let him who would be my follower renounce 
himself, and come after me, bearing his cross,’—that is, Let him 
follow me as on the way to crucifixion, — and whose promises 
were, ‘ You will be hated by all men for my sake/ ‘ He who 
kills you will think that he is offering a sacrifice to God.’ The 
Jews had been expecting a dispensation by which God, deliver¬ 
ing them from their oppressors, would bestow new and magnifi- 


* [This note consists of portions of a discourse which was first 
published in “ The Liberal Preacher” for October, 1827.] 
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cent distinctions upon them, his chosen people. He who 
claimed to be their Messiah had come to announce to them the 
displeasure of God, to call them to reformation, and to treat as 
vile and hypocritical those whom they held in the highest honor. 
The blessings w T hich he brought were to be offered as well to 
the Gentiles as to themselves. Instead of being the deliverer 
of his people, he proclaimed that their habitation was to be 
left by them desolate. The hope of Israel had come to de¬ 
nounce punishment and destruction. There was an utter dis- 
cordance between the character of the new dispensation and 
everything which they had expected. If a Jew who felt 
strongly the passions and hopes common to his countrymen 
could have been made to comprehend at once its character, 
objects, and effects, in relation to the Jewish people, we can 
hardly conceive what must have been the revolt of his feel¬ 
ings,— hi9 amazement, and horror. 

u But to this dispensation the Jew who became a disciple of 
our Saviour was to be gradually reconciled. Nor was this all. 
He was not merely to relinquish those expectations which had 
been handed down, as the most precious inheritance, from 
father to son, and which had been his solace and his pride; to 
eradicate his national and religious prejudices and antipathies; 
to recognize the justice of the punishment and destruction of 
his people; to close his eyes upon all those views of personal 
aggrandizement with which he might have become a follower 
of Jesus Christ, and to prepare himself for self-denial, a life of 
suffering, and a violent death; — he was, at the same time, to 
acquire a new moral and religious character. The religion of 
the Jews in the time of Christ was generally a matter of pride 
and ostentation, of ritual ceremonies and superstitious observ¬ 
ances. It exhibited that worst form of false religion, which 


42 * 
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grows up with men’s vices, receiving strength from them, and 
imparting strength in return. But the mind of the Jew who 
became a convert to Christ was to be pervaded by a new 6pirit 
He had gloried in his knowledge of God, and in what he be¬ 
lieved his peculiar relation to him, but he was now to form 
much nobler and more correct conceptions of his character; 
he was to feel towards him much purer devotion and much 
stronger love ; and this, at the very time that he was learning 
to regard him no longer as the peculiar God of the descendants 
of Abraham, but as about to cast them off from his favor to be 
trodden under foot by the Gentiles. His passions had been 
engrossed by the objects of this world; and he had possessed 
only some indistinct and erroneous belief respecting the future 
life, which had operated but little on his heart or conduct. He 
was now to acquire a new principle, which should supersede or 
control every other, — the'principle of faith, the habitual consid¬ 
eration of the invisible and the remote. Under its influence he 
was called upon to triumph over the dread of suffering and of 
death, and to regard everything here as unworthy to be com¬ 
pared with that great reward in heaven, of which the promises 
of his Master alone gave him assurance. He was called to the 
habitual practice of a virtue he had never dreamed of, one of 
which ancient Philosophy in her best days had formed but im¬ 
perfect conceptions, the virtue of Christian charity. He was to 
become a follower of that Master who came i not to be served, 
but to serve *; he was no longer to consider how much good he 
could possess himself of, but how much good he could commu¬ 
nicate ; he was no longer to regard himself as an insulated 
individual, who might pursue his distinct interests with no other 
care than not to encroach upon the rights of others; he was 
now to view his interests as blended with the interests of all 
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around him. He was not merely to forget that pride and those 
resentments which had formed a barrier between him and the 
rest of mankind; he was to be ready, if summoned to that high 
office, to go forth, as a minister of the religion which he pro¬ 
fessed, to urge the acceptance of its blessings upon all men, 
idolaters, sinners, and Gentiles; to serve the injurious, to con¬ 
ciliate the insulting, and to recognize in an enemy and a perse¬ 
cutor only an erring fellow-creature, capable of being reformed 
and benefited. 

“ I do not suppose that the Christian character was com¬ 
pletely attained by all, or by a great majority, of the converts 
to our religion. But the character which I have described was 
proposed for attainment by Jesus Christ, however imperfectly 
his requisitions might be sometimes understood, or however im¬ 
perfectly they might be complied with. In every sincere con¬ 
vert to his religion, a great change necessarily took place; and 
by some, we believe by Apostles and by martyrs, a degree of 
religious and moral excellence was attained, which has justly 
rendered them in all succeeding times objects of admiration and 
reverence. 

“ The change required in the Gentiles in order to their be¬ 
coming Christians was certainly not less than that demanded of 
Jews. A few individuals of a nation separated from the rest of 
the world and regarded with dislike and scorn, individuals rude 
in speech, expressing themselves in language which seemed 
barbarous to those whom they addressed, and with conceptions 
to which they were wholly unaccustomed, came among them to 
speak of a Jewish Messiah, of God, of man’s nature and respon¬ 
sibility, and of immortal life. They came to give true notions 
of the Divinity to idolaters, to communicate religion in all its 
spirituality to those whose nominal religion was an affair of this 
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world, rather affording occasions for licentious indulgence, than 
operating as any restraint upon the passions and appetites. 
They came to discourse of sin and righteousness to men igno¬ 
rant of the meaning of such terms, in the sense in which they 
are used by a Christian. They came to teach mere creatures 
of this life to feel and act as heirs of eternity. Their converts 
were separated from their former pursuits, pleasures, and com¬ 
panions, to form a new class of men, whose striking peculiari¬ 
ties were continually exposing them to remark and insult. 
Heathens, to whom this world had been all, were to be de¬ 
tached from it, to look upon it as passing away, i to rejoice as 
though they rejoiced not/ and 4 to weep as though they wept not/ 

“ When we bring together the conceptions which wc derive 
from heathen authors of the character, the manner of life, the 
prevailing sentiments, the modes of thinking, the motives, the 
passions, and the vices, of the heathen inhabitants of Rome or 
of Corinth, and then turn to the New Testament, and form a 
just notion of the character which was required in a Christian, 
we perceive that human nature is presented under two aspects, 
which may, at first view, appear to have almost nothing in 

common.The change of character which was actually 

effected, first in the Jewish, and afterwards in the Gentile con¬ 
verts, is beyond comparison the most extraordinary moral phe¬ 
nomenon in the history of mankind. When we have formed a 
just conception of it, we shall not wonder for a moment at the 
metaphors by which it was described, as a change from dark¬ 
ness into marvellous light, as a new birth, as a resurrection 
from the dead, and as a new creation. 

“ But, in explaining the language of Scripture which implies 
that a great revolution was taking place in the moral world, 
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we are to consider not merely the change required and pro¬ 
duced by Christianity in those individuals who were its first 
converts; we are to consider also the great change which this 
new dispensation of God was to effect in the condition of man¬ 
kind. The period which the Jews had denominated 1 the com¬ 
ing age, 5 denoting by that phrase the reign of their Messiah, 
had arrived. The kingdom of Heaven, which had been so long 
before the subject of prophecy, and which had been so long 
waited for, was about to be established. It was indeed a dis¬ 
pensation of a very different kind from that which the Jews had 
expected, and one of a far higher character. The appointed 
time was fulfilled, and the God of the universe was revealing 
his will and purposes to his creatures of this woi’ld. Moral 
and intellectual darkness covered the earth; and God said, Let 
there be light, and there was light. He was calling men to 
reformation and virtue; he was teaching them his own charac¬ 
ter, and their immortal destiny, disclosing new hopes the most 
joyful, and presenting new motives the most powerful, and 
opening new sources of human improvement. The laws of 
nature were suspended in their course to bear testimony to the 
truth of his minister; and, amid the most splendid attestations 
to its divine authority, a religion was introduced, which, im¬ 
peded and counteracted as its effects have been by the vices 
and follies of its professed disciples, has yet exerted a vast influ¬ 
ence to change for the better the condition of mail, to ennoble 
the human character, to give the ascendency to what is moral 
and intellectual in our nature, to establish and give efficacy to 
correct notions of social duty, to connect men together by sym¬ 
pathies before unknown, and, above all, to teach them to 
regard themselves, not as creatures all whose interests are 
bounded by the hopes and fears of this life, but as immortal 
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beings; — a religion which gave to all by whom it was received, 
excepting the Jews, a knowledge of God, and which unites 
all its faithful disciples to him by affections that, in the heathen 
world at least, had scarcely been felt before its introduction. It 
was with reference to the effects that Christianity is adapted to 
produce, which it was producing, and which it was foreseen 
that i£ would produce, that its establishment is spoken of as the 
regeneration. i In the regeneration/ says our Saviour, i when 
the Son of Man shall sit on the throne of his glory/ ‘ Old 
things have passed away/ says St. Paul, ‘ behold, all things 
have become new/ The kingdom of God, of Heaven, of Christ, 
was establishing. It was by these metaphors that the new dis¬ 
pensation was denoted. And in correspondence with them, 
and in conformity to the boldness of Oriental and prophetic 
imagery, Christ represents himself as just about to assume his 
kingdom with the glorious power of the Father, accompanied 
by the angels, to execute the laws which he had given. ‘ There 
are some/ he says, 1 standing here who will not taste of death, 
before they see the Son of Man coming as a king/ To enter 
the kingdom of Heaven was to acknowledge the divine authority 
of Christ, to submit to his laws, in the hope of those glorious 
rewards which he made known, and thus to enjoy the blessings 
which he came to confer. 

“ We have seen what character was required to enter this 
kingdom. Christ came to call sinners to reformation. It was 
reformation which was preached by his forerunner, the Baptist. 
In the days of Herod ‘ appeared John the Baptist, preaching 
in the Desert of Judaea, and saying, Reform ; for the kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand/ 1 Reform / — it is thus that the word in 
the original ought to be rendered, and not ‘ Repent / as it is in 
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the Common Version. The primary idea expressed by repent¬ 
ance is merely sorrow for one’s past conduct; the primary idea 
expressed by reformation is a change from a bad moral state 
to a good one. It was the necessity of the latter, and not of the 
former, except so far as the former is connected with the latter, 
that John meant to inculcate. The substitution of the words 
repent and repentance throughout the Common Version of the 
New Testament, instead of the proper expressions, reform and 
reformation , has had a tendency to produce and confirm false 
notions respecting the requisitions of religion. It has led men 
to believe that there is an efficacy in mere sorrow for past sins, 
which we are, in fact, nowhere taught by Christianity that it 
has; and to connect with it an expectation of all the conse¬ 
quences which belong only to sincere and thorough reformation. 
Thorough reformation, when any considerable part of life has 
been misspent, must commonly be the labor of years ; but men 
have been weak enough to fancy that all its benefits might be 
enjoyed by the exercise of a certain degree of sorrow during a 
few hours or a few days, and those too, perhaps, among the last 
of an immoral and irreligious life. Mere sorrow for past sins 
is of no value or importance, except so far as it may tend to 
prevent their repetition, or in some other way conduce to refor¬ 
mation. It is true that theologians will tell us, that in their 
idea of repentance is included a change of affections and con¬ 
duct, and that they understand this change to be expressed by 
the word when used in our Common Version of the New Tes¬ 
tament. But the idea of this change, as I have before said, is 
not included in the primary meaning of the word, nor is it 
brought distinctly to the minds of the generality of readers 
by its use. Even in most theological systems, partly from the 
use of this word, and partly from other causes, sorrow for past 
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sins has been elevated to a rank to which it is not entitled; and 
too little has been said about the necessity of reformation in 
connection with it. 

u Indeed, a great deal too much efficacy may be attributed to 
reformation as well as to repentance. There is a very wide 
difference between the sins of men who are in such a state as 
those to whom our Saviour and his Apostles preached, — the 
sins of men who have been educated in very imperfect and very 
erroneous notions both of religion and morality, and who are 
surrounded by examples of depravity, — and the sins of those 
who enjoy or who may enjoy the knowledge and the privileges 
of Christians. 4 1 obtained mercy, 5 says St. Paul, 4 because I 
acted ignorantly, in unbelief. 5 4 The times of past ignorance, 5 
he tells the Athenians, 4 God overlooked 5 ; and we find other 
language, both of our Saviour and of his Apostles, to the same 
effect. There are few truths of more importance to be early 
impressed upon the mind, than that many of the consequences 
of our conduct are irretrievable ; that if we have chosen ill, we 
must not indeed abide by our choice, but we must suffer its 
effects, and that we may cause much evil to ourselves and 
others, which no future tears will wash away, and no future 
exertions will remedy. 

44 Our Saviour, like his forerunner, commenced with the 
preaching of reformation. 4 From that time Jesus began to 
preach, saying, Reform; for the kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand. 5 In his Sermon on the Mount, the change of moral 
character required by the new dispensation was clearly exhib¬ 
ited in the contrast which lid made through a considerable part 
of this discourse between the precepts given by him and the 
rules of morality to which his hearers had been accustomed; 
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between the words that he said to them, and the words that 
they had heard as having been ‘said to them of old time.’ 
Other portions of this discourse afford a contrast less obviously 
brought out, but in itself not less striking, between the exhorta¬ 
tions and commands of our Saviour and the opinions, disposi¬ 
tions, and purposes of those whom he addressed. 

“ We will pass to our Saviour’s remarkable conversation with 
Nicodemus, which occurred at Jerusalem, at the first Passover 
which he attended after the commencement of his ministry. 
Nicodemus undoubtedly came to our Saviour possessed with 
the Jewish notions respecting the Messiah. That Jesus was 
the Messiah, he could hardly have felt assured. He was 
wavering, probably, between the impression made by his mir 
acles, which inclined him to believe that he was, and the doubts 
excited by his origin, by the circumstances of his life, and by 
his not openly assuming the character. He appears fully to 
have believed that he was a teacher from God. His objects in 
visiting our Saviour, — beside a natural curiosity to listen to his 
private declarations, if he were nothing more than a divine 
teacher, — probably were to ascertain the extent of his claims, 
and to propitiate his favor, if he were indeed the long-expected 
deliverer and king; so that he might be thus early numbered 
among his friends, and obtain a large share in those honors and 
rewards which Nicodemus believed him, if in truth he were the 
Messiah, about to dispense. He came to him however by 
night, not willing to expose himself to the obloquy and hazard 
of openly professing respect for one in whom no other of the 
rulers or Pharisees believed. Manifesting, however, these 
fears, coming to our Saviour with the purposes which he prob¬ 
ably had, and holding the common notions and possessed with 
the common feelings of the Jews, he was in a very different 

VOL. II. 
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state of mind from that which Jesus required in his disciples. 
The design, therefore, of the first part of our Saviour’s conver¬ 
sation with him, as recorded by St. John, was to announce the 
necessity of that renovation of character, the nature of which I 
have endeavored to explain. 

• • • • i 

“ Our Saviour says to Nicodemus, ‘ Unless one be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.’ The general meaning of 
these words is explained by what has been already remarked; 
but there is further, I conceive, a particular allusion in them to 
a prejudice which strongly possessed the minds of the Jews. 
They believed that by birth, as natural descendants of Abra¬ 
ham, they ■were entitled to the favor of God and the blessings 
of the Messiah’s kingdom. They regarded themselves, and 
the proselytes to their religion, who as such became incorpo¬ 
rated with their nation, as the exclusive objects of the promises 
made to Abraham. It was in opposition to this error, that John 
the Baptist, in announcing the kingdom of Heaven and calling 
them to reformation, warned them not to say in their hearts, 
‘ Wc are Abraham’s children,’ as if this afforded a security 
that they would receive new favors from God upon the coming 
of the Messiah. It was in reference likewise to the same prej¬ 
udice, that the Evangelist John, in the commencement of his 
Gospel, in a passage which illustrates the words of our Saviour, 
speaks of tlic followers of Christ as being i born not of any par¬ 
ticular race, nor through the will of the flesh, nor through the 
will of man, but being children of God.’ Our Saviour teaches 
Nicodemus that no one would enjoy the blessings of the 
kingdom of Heaven in consequence of his being born a Jew; 
but, on the contrary, that the Jew must be born again; that a 
change was required in him which this metaphor well described. 
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“ Nicodemus, it is probable, had some imperfect conception 
of the meaning of our Saviour; but his mind revolted from it. 
He could not bring himself to believe that a Jew must undergo 
an entire change, and that he must become the disciple of a 
new religion, in order to partake of the benefits of that dis¬ 
pensation which the Jews had expected as the last and most 
distinguished manifestation of God’s favor to his chosen people. 
Rejecting, therefore, at once this sense of the words, Nicodemus 
recurs to their literal signification ; and the import of his follow¬ 
ing question seems to have been this : Your words cannot mean 
what they seem to imply, — what then is their meaning? 
4 How can a man be born when he is old ? Can he enter his 
mother’s womb again, and be bom ? ’ He states the absurdity 
of the literal meaning, to lead our Saviour to explain himself 
further. * Jesus answered, Truly, truly I tell thee, unless one 
be bom of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom 
of God.’ To be born of water was to be baptized as a proselyte 
to the new religion ; and by this act to make public profession 
of being its disciple. He who did this was said to be born of 
water , because baptism was the outward sign of the commence¬ 
ment of his new life. By being bom of the Spirit is meant 
having a new character formed through those good influences 
upon the mind, direct and indirect, of which God is the source. 
In the style of Scripture, all good moral influences are referred 
to the Spirit of God. This Spirit, the invisible energy by 
which God is drawing men to goodness, is around us as well as 
within us. It docs not merely operate upon the mind in di¬ 
rectly imparting light and strength ; its power is to be felt in 
the works and providence of God, in our natural sentiments of 
right and wrong, in the events of life, and in all the truths 
which revelation makes known to us. It is to be acknowledged 
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in whatever enlarges our conceptions of duty, raises our affec¬ 
tions, gives us strength to resist temptation, or animates us in 
any good purpose. In the passage before us, our Saviour, I 
conceive, had particular reference to the truths and motives of 
Christianity, as the means which God was employing to effect 
the moral renovation of men ; and to those direct influences 
upon the mind which, as we believe, accompanied the reception 
of the Christian faith. 

“ lie proceeds to say, 4 What is born of the flesh is flesh; 
and what is born of the Spirit is spirit/ The flesh is perishable 
and mortal; it was regarded as vile, and considered by the 
Jews, in common with many ancient philosophers, as the source 
of moral corruption. What is spiritual, on the contrary, was 
regarded by them as excellent, pure, having in itself power and 
life. The meaning of our Saviour, therefore, was, that men, 
considered as destitute of those spiritual influences of which he 
had spoken, regarded merely a3 beings born into this world, 
were to be viewed as low in character, perishable, and sinful. 
Whether born as Jews or not, they could not be subjects of the 
kingdom of Heaven. But, on the contrary, they whose minds 
had been renovated by the Spirit, were pure and excellent, 
possessing a principle of immortal life. The former class were 
like the flesh; the latter, like what is spiritual. 

“ Our Saviour tells Nicodemus not to wonder at these decla¬ 
rations as if they were unintelligible or incredible. He then 
describes the manner in which the great change in men, of 
which he had spoken, was to be produced. He compares the 
operation of the Spirit to the action of the wind. This is done 
by an easy metaphor in the original, for the same word in 
Greek signifies both spirit and wind. 

“In the words referred to, the purpose of our Saviour was 
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to declare that the change announced by him was not to be the 
result of any great visible revolutions in the state of the world, 
such as the Jews had expected to attend the coming of the 
Messiah; but that, on the contrary, it was taking place through 
the operation of a new influence on the minds of men, — an 
influence invisible as the wind, but like the wind, which ‘ blows 
where it will/ not to be restrained; producing sensible effects, 
‘you hear its sound'; and governed by such laws that its 
commencement and progress could not be clearly discerned, 
‘ you know not whence it comes or whither it is going.’ The 
meaning of this passage is nearly the same with that of the 
answer given by Christ to the Pharisees, who asked him when 
the kingdom of God was to come. He said, ‘ The kingdom of 
God is not coming with any show that may be watched for; 
nor will men say, Lo ! it is here ; or, Lo ! it is there ; for lo ! 
the kingdom of God is within you.’ ” 
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NOTE D* 

(See pp. 63, 121, 127, 265, 379.) 

ON THE WANT OF VERBAL EXACTNESS IN THE REPORTS OF 
OUR SAVIOUR’S LANGUAGE BY THE EVANGELISTS ; AND 
ON SOME OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF HIS MODE OF 
TEACHING. 

“ The general spirit and meaning of our Saviour’s teaching, 
as recorded in the Gospels, is free from all uncertainty. If we 
receive it as the teaching of a divine messenger, it leaves no 
doubt concerning the fundamental truths of religion, — the 
being of God, God’s care for men, and man’s* immortality and 
moral responsibility. But in the words ascribed to him we 
sometimes meet with difficulties, not affecting the clearness 
with which those truths were taught, but preventing us from 
readily or certainly ascertaining the precise purport and bear¬ 
ing of what he said in relation to topics incidentally presented. 

“ Among the various causes by which this uncertainty is 
produced, there is one perfectly obvious and indisputable, 
though it has been less regarded, perhaps, than any other. It 
is, that his words are not always given with verbal accuracy 
by the different historians of his ministry. We need not recur 
to any reasoning to show that this fact is in the highest degree 
probable. The cases in which the Evangelists unquestionably 
intended to report the same words of Jesus, but in which they 
differ from each other in their reports, render it certain. It 


* [From “ Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels,” Vol. II. 
Additional Note D, Section VII. pp. eliii.-clxii.] 
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follows, that there must be passages, where, to determine the 
exact meaning that was expressed by our Saviour, we cannot 
take the precise words of some one of the Evangelists as an 
infallible guide. When we meet with a difficulty that cannot 
otherwise be fully solved, the consideration that the reporter 
may have varied the expression used by Jesus should enter 
into our explanation. 

w Now such unintentional errors, more or less affecting the 
sense, were most likely to occur on subjects concerning which 
strong prejudices existed among the Jews, that had moulded 
their forms of language, if they were prejudices that Jesus did 
not directly oppose. Every one easily slides into the language 
of a popular error, or rather we may find it difficult to avoid 
such language, when not expressly contending against the 
error. But on the supposition that the Evangelists had not 
decidedly renounced the opinions of their countrymen respect¬ 
ing the Pentateuch and the Levitical Law, wc cannot doubt 
that they might unconsciously attribute to Jesus incidental ex¬ 
pressions favoring those opinions ; — that they might have done 
so in cases where, if his precise words had been compared with 
their report of them, they would not have recognized any im¬ 
portant difference of character or effect between his lanirua^e 
and their own. 

“ The unquestionable fact, that the words of our Saviour are 
not always reported with perfect correctness, is to be kept in 
view in studying the history of his ministry. It may not lead 
us to reject any declaration ascribed to him, as not founded on 
what he actually said, or as not, in its essential meaning, true ; 
but it may enter as one element into our explanation of certain 
passages. It is sometimes evident that it must enter into our 
explanation; for it sometimes appears, from a comparison of 
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the Evangelists with one another, that the report of our Sav¬ 
iour’s language which we find in one of them is defective, or 
otherwise incorrect, and therefore that this report must be ex¬ 
plained with reference to the fact that it is so. 

“ The general principle of explanation just stated deserves 
consideration, doubtless, in relation to some of the words as¬ 
cribed to Jesus, that have been thought to express or imply his 
opinions concerning the origin of the Pentateuch and the Levit- 
ical Law. It may, as I have said, enter as one element into 
their explanation. But we may question how far it is necessary 
to resort to it, considering that another fact is to be attended to. 
This is, that our Saviour, on some subjects, and on some occa¬ 
sions, adopted the common language of the Jews, founded on 
their erroneous conceptions, certainly without any design of 
sanctioning those conceptions. — He sometimes did so for the 
purpose of changing the meaning of the terms by giving them 
a new application. Thus, the Jews, under the name of ‘ the 
kingdom of Heaven,’ expected an earthly kingdom, of which 
the Messiah was to be the monarch. The idea of such a king¬ 
dom alone was excited in their minds, when Jesus announced 
that the kingdom of Heaven was at hand. But he used the 
term figuratively, in a very different sense, which was to be 
gradually explained by subsequent events. — Sometimes he 
used such language for the purpose of rhetorical illustration, 
which may be drawn either from fact or fable. i When a foul 
spirit,’ he said, ‘ has gone out of a man, it passes through des¬ 
erts in search of a resting-place, and finds it not.’ * No intelli¬ 
gent reader will suppose from these words, that our Saviour 


* Matthew xii. 43. 
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meant to adopt and sanction the then common notion, that des¬ 
ert places were frequented by daemons. —At other times he is 
reasoning upon the false conceptions of those whom he ad¬ 
dresses,— reasoning ad homtnem, as it is called. ‘If I cast 
out dcemons through Beelzebub, through whom do your disci¬ 
ples cast them out ? ’ * There were some of the school of the 
Pharisees, it appears, who pretended to cast out dromons by 
exorcism, and who, when they succeeded in producing a real 
or seeming return to sanity in their patients, were thought to 
have effected a great work. Our Saviour did not mean to 
imply that these men possessed powers like his own. The 
object of his question merely was to expose the prejudices and 
gross injustice of the Pharisees, who believed that their disci¬ 
ples had, in the one particular in question, similar power to 
that of Christ, and who, in his case and theirs, regarded its 
exercise so differently. In such reasoning from false concep¬ 
tions, the language of error is necessarily used. The character 
of such reasoning may be more or less obvious ; and when not 
perfectly obvious, he who does not exercise his understanding, 
but looks only at the naked words before him, may insist that a 
speaker or writer means to affirm an error, which, in fact, he 
introduces into his discourse only to show its inconsistency with 
some other error, or as a temporary stepping-stone on the way 
to truth. — And, besides the occasions that have been men¬ 
tioned, language founded on the mistaken conceptions of the 
Jews was employed by our Saviour, either for the sake of pro¬ 
ducing an effect on the imagination and feelings of his hearers, 
which could not have been produced, or could not have been 
produced so powerfully, in any other way, or of conveying 


* Matthew xii. 27. 
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some truth to their understandings, which they could not have 
distinctly apprehended if expressed in any other form. Thus 
he spoke, for example, of moral evil, under the terrific person¬ 
ification of Satan. In such cases wc must, and we may easily, 
distinguish his essential meaning from the modes of expression 
in which it is clothed, — modes of expression adapted to Jewish 
conceptions, but not correspondent to our own. Some of the 
truths taught by Jesus could not but receive an accidental color¬ 
ing from the medium of the language through which they were 
conveyed, and we must not confound this accidental coloring 
with their essential nature.* But this subject admits some 
further explanation. 

“ Evert language is conformed to the conceptions of those 
who use it, and consists wholly of the signs or expressions of 
their conceptions. The progress of knowledge makes necessary 
the enlargement of a language. The discoveries of modern 
chemistry, for example, have required a new vocabulary, in 


“ * The principle involved in the preceding remarks, that in ex¬ 
plaining the words of our Lord wc should consider to whom they 
were immediately addressed, is equally implied in the following pas¬ 
sage from Tertullian, — a very remarkable one, considering the time 
when it was written, — though he makes a different application of it: 
1 Omnia quidem dicta Domini omnibus posita sunt; per aures Judae- 
orum ad nos transicrunt; sed pleraque in personas directa, non pro- 
prictatem admonitionis nobis constituerunt, sed exemplum/ — ‘ All 
the sayings of our Lord are meant for all; they have passed to us 
through the ears of the Jews; but many of them, being addressed to 
individuals, arc not, for us, literal precepts, but exemplifications of 
duty/ De Prescript. Hmrctic. c. 8. p. 205. Conf. De Fugi in Per- 
secutione, c. 13. pp. 542, 543.” 
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which they may be preserved and communicated. When, on 
any subject of wide extent, the conceptions of the generality of 
men are erroneous, their errors enter into the structure of their 
speech; they are embodied in the words which they use. It is 
often necessary for him who would correct such errors to intro¬ 
duce new terms, or to give new senses or a new application to 
terms already in use. When circumstances do not require, or 
admit, that those errors should be controverted, the language 
in which they are incorporated may be used by one fully ac¬ 
quainted with the truth. It may often be employed with pro¬ 
priety and advantage. There are occasions when, by its use, 
right conceptions and feelings may be produced, which could 
not be communicated by language more correct. I uuderstand 
(for it is a subject on which I am incapable of forming an inde¬ 
pendent opinion), that, at the present day, many of those qual¬ 
ified to judge reject the theory of the emission of rays from 
luminous bodies, and regard the sensation of light as produced 
by the undulations of a luminous ether, as that of sound is 
caused by undulations of the air. Supposing this theory to be 
true, and that it should be universally received, the language 
which has been formed upon the old belief will not soon, if 
ever, cease to be the language of common life and of poetry. 
Though, upon the supposition just made, this language implies 
throughout what is contrary to the truth, yet it is equally well 
adapted to the expression of all truths that concern the general¬ 
ity of men, as language conformed to the correct theory. It 
will, at least for a long time, be better adapted to this purpose, 
as being more intelligible to the unlearned, — more conformed 
to the appearances, if not to tiie reality, of things. Nor can 
we, with our present associations, readily believe that a similar 
profusion of figures and imagery to that which poetry now bor- 
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rows from light may be effectively addressed to men’s imagina¬ 
tion and feelings through the medium of other forms of language 
than those to which we are accustomed. So also in Chemistry; 
however requisite the new nomenclature may be for the pur¬ 
poses of science, it is unimportant, except indirectly, as regards 
the arts or medicine. The old terms might, in many cases, 
serve equally well for the practical purposes of life. We might 
continue to call one substance ‘ the Oil of Vitriol,’ and another 
‘ the Sugar of Lead/ and, notwithstanding the erroneous ideas 
suggested by those names, we might talk of them as intelligent¬ 
ly, and explain their properties and uses as correctly, as if we 
denominated them 6 Sulphuric Acid/ and i the Acetate of 
Lead ’; and, in speaking to those familiar only with the former 
names, no one would hesitate to use them. Truth, then, may 
be clearly and effectually conveyed in the language of error; 
that is to say, in terms having their origin in erroneous concep¬ 
tions, and adapted to the expression of those conceptions. 

“ In the time of our Saviour, the notions of the Jews on many 
subjects connected with his preaching were false and super¬ 
stitious. These notions were necessarily ingrained in their 
forms of speech. A philosophical language, in which they 
should be avoided, might undoubtedly have been formed by 
him; and such a language might have been intelligible to the 
philosophers, if there were any philosophers, among the Jews. 
But our Saviour preached to the poor, he addressed multitudes, 
his immediate disciples were fishermen and tax-gatherers, and 
others of no higher intellectual attainments, and he could use 
only popular language,— such language as his hearers would 
understand and feel. He might, on a certain occasion, have 
said, I foresee the triumph of my religion over evil, moral and 
physical; but, even had he been partially understood by his 
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hearers, — if they had had some notion of what was meant by 
‘ evil, moral and physical/ and by 6 the triumph of his religion/— 
the assertion would have passed over their minds as a shadowy 
abstraction, and left no impression. He did in fact say, with 
the same meaning, £ I saw Satan falling from heaven like light¬ 
ning ’; and in so saying, he used imagery which was adapted 
to their conceptions and feelings. The whole phraseology of 
the Jews concerning the Pentateuch and the other books of the 
Old Testament was moulded on their erroneous opinions re¬ 
specting those books. Our Saviour might have avoided the 
use of it, and have introduced new modes of speech, conformed 
to the truth. In this case, it is probable that he would have 
abundantly excited their attention. Such a fundamental change 
in their religious language would have exposed him to ques¬ 
tioning. Pharisees would have come 4 to try him ’ on the sub¬ 
ject. What would have been the effect, if he had declined to 
explain himself? What would have been the consequences, if 
he had explained himself? In the latter case, unless God had 
seen fit to use other means than he did for establishing truth 
among men, the whole ministry of Jesus might have been 
wasted, and he might have died a martyr to an ineffectual 
attempt to correct the false opinions of his countrymen in rela¬ 
tion to the Old Testament and the Levitical Law. What he 
did do, that is, what the circumstances of his ministry permitted 
him to do, to manifest his sense of those errors, will appear 
hereafter. 

“ Essential truths, then, may be clearly and effectually, 
sometimes most effectually, conveyed in the language of error. 
It is true, that one writing at the present day on any subject of 
morals or religion, who may suppose himself to be addressing 
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intelligent and well-informed readers, is bound, as far as pos¬ 
sible, to avoid such language, when it may occasion any mistake 
as to his meaning. It is his duty to express himself with un¬ 
equivocal distinctness. But such language, in regard to many 
topics, constituted the popular, or rather the only, language of 
the Jews; and our Saviour was placed in circumstances alto¬ 
gether different from those of a philosopher of our own times. 
That he might not distract the attention of his hearers from the 
great truths which it was the purpose of his mission to make 
known, that he might not uselessly alarm their prejudices and 
rouse their passions, he sometimes adopted their common lan¬ 
guage, though founded on error. We are not hence to consider 
him as sanctioning their errors. Such language, as used by 
him, is to be understood as we always understand the language 
of error when used by one whom we believe fully to compre¬ 
hend the truth, and to have no purpose but to express it. We 
view it as an adaptation of his thoughts to the conceptions of 
those whom he addresses; or as the presentation of ideas, es¬ 
sentially correct, in the only forms in which they have been 
embodied in language, though these forms may contain an alloy 
of error. In the teaching of our Saviour it is the essential 
meaning alone that is to be regarded. The form of expression 
may be an accident, resulting from temporary and local circum¬ 
stances, from the character of those whom he immediately 
addressed, and, especially, from the nature of their conceptions 
and language.” 
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NOTE E* 

(See pp. 63, 108, 135, 159, 161, 189, 196, 265, 282, 300, 302, 
345, 352, 374, 380, 409, 414, 419, 427, 440, 442, 479.) 

ON THE FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE IN WHICH OUR SAVIOUR 
SPEAKS OF HIS PERSONAL AGENCY, AND PARTICULARLY 
OF HIS FUTURE “COMING”; AND ON THE EXPECTATIONS 
OF THE APOSTLES CONCERNING HIS VISIBLE RETURN TO 
EARTH. 

“ It is a common figure in the New Testament to speak of 
Christ personally, when his religion, under some one of its 
aspects, effects, or relations, is intended; and this is sometimes 
done when the expression is such as our use of language does 
not allow. St. Paul addresses the Colossians, according to a 
verbal rendering, thus (ii. 6, 7) : ‘ As, then, ye have received 
Christ Jesus the Lord, walk in him, rooted and grounded in 
him.’ He exhorts them (iii. 13) to forgive each other, ‘as 
Christ had forgiven them’; not referring to any forgiveness 
from Christ in person, but to the forgiveness of their past sin9 
upon their becoming sincere Christians. He says to the church¬ 
es addressed in the Epistle to the Ephesians, churches to which 
Jesus had never preaehed (iv. 20, 21): ‘You have not so 
learned Christ, since you have heard him and been taught by 
him as the truth is in Jesus.’ He speaks to the Romans of the 
‘ spirit of Christ,’ that is, ‘ the spirit of Christianity,’ dwelling 
in them; and the expression, ‘ that Christ may dwell in your 

* [From the “Statement of Reasons,” pp. 198-212, and (Ap¬ 
pendix) pp. 299-331.] 
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hearts/ is elsewhere (Ephesians iii. 17) used by him. He 
writes to the Corinthians (1 Ep. xv. 18) of those 4 who have 
fallen asleep in Christ/ meaning, those who have died 4 being 
Christians’; for 4 to be in Christ’ is a common phrase in hi 3 
Epistles for 4 being a Christian.’ He tells the Philippians (i. 
8), 4 God is my witness how earnestly I love you all cV o-TrXdy- 
\vois XpKrrov *1 ijo-oC, words which, from the difference in our 
modes of expression, do not admit of a verbal translation into 
our language ; but the meaning of which is 4 with Christian 
tenderness.’ Again he says to them (i. 21), 4 For to me life is 
Christ, and death is gain ’; that is, 4 My life is devoted to the 
cause of Christ, to the promotion of his religion.’ In the same 
Epistle (iii. 8) are these words: 4 1 have suffered the loss of 
all these things, counting them but as refuse, that I might win 
Christ ’; where the expression, 4 to win Christ,’ means 4 to se¬ 
cure the blessings of Christianity.’ To the Galatians, he writes 
(iii. 27, 28), 4 Whoever of you has been baptized to Christ, has 
put on Christ’; that is, as appears from the connection, 4 is en¬ 
titled to all the privileges of a Christian.’ The Apostle proceeds: 

4 There is neither Jew nor Gentile, neither slave nor freeman, 
neither male nor female ; but you are all one in Christ Jesus/ 
— 4 you are all on an equality as Christians.’ So also the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews speaks of 4 Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever/ intending by those 
words to express the unchangeableness of Christian truth. 

44 1 have perhaps brought together more examples than are 
necessary, of a common form of expression. Our Saviour him¬ 
self uses language in a similar manner. By a figure of speech, 
he refers to himself personally the effects of his religion, the 
divine power exerted in its establishment, and the operation of 
those laws of God’s moral government which it announces. 
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Thus he says (Matthew x. 34): i Think not that I came 
to bring peace on earth. I came not to bring peace, but a 
sword.’ So also in Luke (xii. 49) : 4 I came to cast lire on the 
earth ; and what would I, since it has already been kindled ? * 
In these passages, every one understands that our Saviour 
speaks of the effects of his religion, and not of anything to be 
accomplished by his immediate agency. In like manner, when 
he declares that he has come 4 to save the world,’ he refers to 
the power of his religion in delivering men from ignorance, 
error, sin, and their attendant evils. 4 For God,’ it is said, 4 did 
not send his Son into the world to condemn the world, but that 
through him the world may be saved. He who has faith in him 
is not condemned ; but he who has not faith is already under con¬ 
demnation, for not having faith in the only Son of God. And 
the ground of condemnation is this, that, the light having come 
into the world, men preferred the darkness to the light; for their 
deeds were evil.’ * This passage shows how men are to be 
saved by Christ, namely, by their own act in believing and 
obeying him; and is also one of those which explain what is 
meant by his figurative language when he speaks of judging 
and condemning men. 

“ 4 1 am the resurrection and the life.’ f In what sense our 
Saviour used these sublime words may appear from what im¬ 
mediately follows. 4 He who has faith in me, though he die, 
will live; and whoever lives and has faith in me will never 
die.’ Christ is the resurrection and the life, because through 
faith in him, through a practical belief of the truths which he 
taught, eternal life is to be obtained. Thus he afterwards says 
(John xii. 49, 50) : ‘For I have not spoken from myself; but 


* John iii. 17- ID. 


44 * 


f John xi. 25. 
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He who sent me, the Father himself, has given me in charge 
what I should enjoin, and what I should teach; and I know 
that what he has chauged me WITH is eternal life’; that 
is, it affords the means of attaining eternal life. 

“ He says to the Jews, in reference to those Gentiles who 
would embrace his religion (John x. 10) : ‘ I have other sheep, 
which are not of this fold ; those too I must bring in, and they 
will hearken to my voice, and there will be one flock and one 
shepherd/ In these words he does not mean to assert his own 
personal ageney in the conversion of the Gentiles; they were 
not literally to hear his voice ; but they were to be converted 
by the preaching of his religion. There is a similar figure in 
the words (John xii. 32), ‘ And I, when I shall be raised up 
from the earth, shall draw all men to me/ 

“In his most affecting conversation with his disciples, the 
evening before his crucifixion, he tells them (John xiv. 18, 19), 

4 1 will not leave you fatherless. I am coming to you again. 
A little while only, and the world will see me no more; but 
you will see me. Inasmuch as I am blessed, you will be 
blessed also/ Here, as I have before had occasion to explain, 
our Saviour refers, not to any personal presence with liis disci¬ 
ples, but to his presence with them in the power of his religion, 
his presence to their minds and hearts. 

“ In other instances, Jesus uses what may be technically 
called 4 an equivalent figure/ by which I mean figurative lan¬ 
guage not intended to correspond to the real state of things, 
except so far as to produce an effect upon the mind equivalent 
to what that might produce if distinctly apprehended. Thus he 
tells his disciples (John xiv. 2, 3), 4 There are many rooms in 
my Father’s house. Were it not so, should I have told you 
that I am going there to prepare a place for you ? And when 
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I have gone and prepared a place for you, I am coming again, 
and will take you to myself, that where I am, you may be also/ 
When Jesus thus speaks of preparing a place for his disciples, 
and, after preparation, returning to take them with him, he uses 
figurative terms which do not admit of being transformed into 
literal. The general effect of the language, its aggregate sig¬ 
nificance, if I may so speak, is alone to be regarded. The 
meaning is, Your future blessedness will be as great, and is as 
certain, as if it were prepared for you by me, your Master and 
friend, and you were assured that I should return in person to 
conduct you to it. 

“ In a similar manner we are to understand another declara 
tion of Jesus, already noticed, which has been erroneously 
explained (Matthew xviii. 19, 20) : ‘ Again, I say to you, If 
two of you agree on earth concerning everything which they 
ask, their prayers will be granted by my Father in Heaven. 
For where two or three come together as my disciples, there 
am I among them/ By this, as I have said,* our Saviour in¬ 
tended that the prayers of his followers for the promotion of 
his cause, for the guidance and aid necessary to them as his 
ministers, would be granted as if they were his own, as if he 
himself were praying with them. 

“ In order to explain some other passages in which our Sav¬ 
iour speaks figuratively of his personal agency, it is necessary 
to attend to a new consideration. The Jews had been accus¬ 
tomed to designate the dispensation which they expected from 
their Messiah as £ the kingdom of the Messiah/ or * the king¬ 
dom of God/ or ( of Ileaven/ This language, though the con¬ 
ceptions which they had attached to it were erroneous, was 


* See Statement of Reasons, p. 159. 
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such as, taken in a figurative sense, might well describe the 
Christian dispensation. It was adopted, therefore, by our Sav¬ 
iour, and after him by his Apostles ; and to this leading meta¬ 
phor of a kingdom much of the figurative language throughout 
the New Testament is conformed. The establishment of Chris¬ 
tianity in the world is spoken of by Christ as the establishment 
of the kingdom or reign of the Messiah, or of God. This event 
he describes, figuratively, as ‘ his coming to reign/ or simply as 
‘ his coming/ that is, his manifestation to men in his true char¬ 
acter. 

“Thus we find the following language (Matthew xvi. 27, 
28): ‘The Son of Man is coming in the glory of his Father, 
with his angels; and then will he render to every one accord¬ 
ing to his deeds. I tell you in truth, There are some here 
present who will not taste of death, before they see the Son of 
Man entering on his reign.’ The literal meaning of these 
words may be thus given: The kingdom of Heaven, the Chris¬ 
tian dispensation, will be established by a glorious display of 
the power of God ; and, being established, men will be re¬ 
warded or punished as their actions conform to its laws ; every 
one will be judged by the laws of its king, the Son of Man; 
and the establishment of Christianity in the world will be made 
eecure and evident during the lifetime of some of those now 
present. 

“ He is coming ‘ with his angels/ Angels were conceived 
of by the Jews as ministers of God’s providence; and Christ, 
conforming his language to their conceptions, repeatedly speaks 
of the ministry of angels, figuratively, to denote some manifes¬ 
tation of the power of God. Thus he tells Nathanael (John i. 
52), ‘ Ye will see heaven opened, and the angels of God ascend¬ 
ing and descending to the Son of Man ’; meaning, Ye will wit- 
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ness manifest proof of the relation existing between God and 
me, his minister. When our Saviour speaks of his coming in 
the glory of God, with his angels, he doe9 not mean by these 
figures to express, that he himself will appear in person with 
some visible and splendid display ; his meaning is as has been 
explained; corresponding to what he elsewhere says (Luke 
xvii. 20, 21), i The kingdom of God is not coming with any 
show that may be watched for; nor will men say, Lo! it is 
here ; or, Lo ! it is there ; for lo ! the kingdom of God is 
within you/ 

“In relation to this subject, there are still other facts to be 
attended to. With the establishment of Christianity was con¬ 
nected the punishment of the Jews for their rejection of Christ. 
They, in return, were rejected by God. The peculiar relation 
which they had held toward him was publicly abrogated. As 
a nation they ceased to exist. Their country was ravaged, 
they were destroyed, or forced from it into slavery or exile; 
Jerusalem was laid waste, and the temple burnt and thrown 
down. How the establishment of Christianity was connected 
with these events, we shall perceive, if we consider that the 
Jews had been separated by God from other nations, to be the 
subjects of a special dispensation, by which he was made known 
to them and they were called to worship him. They were, in 
an obvious sense of the words, his chosen people. But, in re¬ 
jecting Christ and refusing to obey him, they had virtually re¬ 
nounced their allegiance to God. They had dissolved by their 
own act the connection that had existed between Him and them. 
They had, if one may so speak, put the question at issue 
whether they were still in favor with God, still his peculiar 
people, and Christ were a blasphemous impostor speaking 
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falsely in the name of God, as they had declared him to be; 
or whether Christ spoke with divine authority, and they conse¬ 
quently had refused to submit to the authority of God. The 
peculiar relation that had existed between God and them was 
recognized by Christ himself; to them he was immediately 
sent; his claims were in the first instance submitted to them ; 
and they had rejected him as a false Messiah. The question 
thus at issue must, it would seem, receive a public and solemn 
decision, before the evidence of Christianity could be considered 
as complete; and this decision was made by God in the rejec¬ 
tion and punishment of the nation. 

“ This punishment, it is further to be reeolleeted, had been 
announced by Christ. He had thus suspended the completion 
of the full evidence of his divine mission till the accomplish¬ 
ment of his prophecy. When that took plaee the series of 
proofs might be considered as closed, and his religion as estab¬ 
lished. 

w Nor is this all. The Jews were the bitter enemies of 
Christianity; and it was against persecution from them alone, 
that the religion had first to struggle. In their opposition to it 
they had a vantage-ground which none of its subsequent ene¬ 
mies possessed. They claimed to know the character and pur¬ 
poses of God, and to be the proper judges of a prophet pretend¬ 
ing to be sent from him to their nation. In the view of many 
Gentiles, the question at issue between the Jews and Christ 
was, without doubt, regarded as 4 a question of their own super 
stition,’ * which it was for them to decide. Now from this 
opposition and persecution, of a nature to be so injurious to the 
growth of the new religion, Christianity was relieved by the 


* Acts xxv. 19 ; compare xviii. 15. 
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destruction of the nation. It no longer appeared as an offshoot 
from Judaism, but assumed its independent character, not de¬ 
riving support from the preceding dispensation, but throwing 
back evidence upon it. 

“ Thus it appears in what manner the establishment of Chris¬ 
tianity was connected with the destruction of the Jewish nation; 
and why our Saviour sometimes speaks of the events as simul¬ 
taneous. This is the case throughout the prophecy in the 
twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew, so far as it relates to the 
calamities coming upon the Jews. In this there are some pas¬ 
sages that strikingly illustrate the modes of expression else¬ 
where used by Christ. He evidently speaks of his own coming 
and presence, figuratively, in the Oriental language of poetry 
and prophecy; and, in the same use of language, refers to his 
own personal agency events which were not to be effected by 
it, but were to be accomplished in his cause by God. 

u After warning his disciples against being deceived by those 
who would falsely claim the character of the Messiah, (his 
character, I conceive, as a deliverer from the tyranny of the 
Romans,) lie says: £ Should they say to you, Lo ! he [the Mes¬ 
siah] is in some solitary place ; go not forth: Lo! he is in some 
private chamber; believe it not. For the coming of the Son 
of Man will be like the lightning which flashes from the east to 
the west,’ * — as apparent and splendid. The meaning is, For 
the evidence which God will afford for the establishment of my 
religion will be the most conspicuous and unequivocal. 

“ In what immediately follows, after predicting the extinction 
of the Jewish nation in language of which we have abundant 
examples in the Hebrew prophets, that is, in the strongest 


* Matthew xxiv. 26, 27. 
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figures representing a day of utter darkness,* he proceeds: 
* And then the sign of the Son of Man will appear in heaven; 
and then all the tribes of the land will beat their breasts, when 
they shall see the Son of Man coming upon the clouds of 
heaven with power and great glory.’ The Jews had repeatedly 
demanded of Christ a sign from heaven ; that is, a miracle con¬ 
spicuous in the heavens, or apparently having its origin there. 
This, for some reason or other, they pretended to regard as 
what might afford clear proof of his being the Messiah, such 
proof as his other works did not furnish. They made the re¬ 
fusal of this sign one main pretext of their unbelief. ‘ The 
Jews/ says St. Paul, i demand signs.’ t In St. John’s Gospel 

“* 1 A day of darkness ’ is an obvious figure for ‘ a day of distress.' 
Hence, in the Oriental style, a time of utter calamity, the destruction 
of a nation, is described by the extinction of the sun and the other 
lights of heaven. Thus Isaiah (ch. xiii. 9,10), in speaking of the de¬ 
struction of Babylon, says : — 

“ ‘ Behold, the day of Jehovah is coming, cruel with wrath and 
fierce anger, to lay the land desolate and to destroy its sinners out 
of it. 

“ ‘ For the stars of heaven and its constellations shall not give their 
light, the sun shall be darkened in his going forth, and the moon shall 
not cause her light to shine.’ 

“ So also Ezekiel, describing the fall of Egypt (ch. xxxii. 7,8): — 

“ * And when I shall put thee out, I will cover the heaven, and 
make its stars dark. I will cover the sun with a cloud, and the moon 
shall not give her light; all the bright lights of heaven will I make 
dark over thee, and spread darkness over thy land.’ 

“ It is unnecessary to quote at length more examples of this figura¬ 
tive language. Others may be found, Isaiah xxxiv. 4 ; Jeremiah xv. 
9; Joel ii. 30, 31 ; iii. 15 ; Amos viii. 9.” 

f 1 Corinthians i. 22. 
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the Jews are represented as comparing Christ with Moses, and 
asking, * What sign do jou show us, that we may give you 
credit? What do you perform? Our fathers ate the manna 
in the desert; as it is written, He gave them bread from heaven 
to eat* * It is in reference, I think, to this demand of the Jews, 
that our Saviour says, 1 Then the sign of the Son of Man 
will appear in heaven ’; intending by these words, that the most 
conspicuous proof would then be given of his divine mission. 
This proof, he expresses in what follows, would be a display of 
God’s providence in the establishment of his religion, which 
would cause all the inhabitants of the land to lament. It would 
be his triumph and their desolation. He describes it under the 
figure of his coming on the clouds of heaven with great power 
and glory. 

“ This is one of those passages which may teach us how 
such figurative language is to be understood. There was no 
visible appearance of our Saviour at the destruction of Jerusa¬ 
lem, nor have we reason to ascribe the punishment of the Jews 
in any degree to his personal agency. No such visible appear¬ 
ance took place before the generation then living had passed 
away. Yet all the events which it was his purpose to predict 
occurred during that period. After what has been quoted, he 
says (verse 34): 4 I tell you in truth, that they will all take 
place before this generation passes away.’ It is, then, the 
power of God displayed in his cause, which he speaks of figu¬ 
ratively as his own. Thus, likewise, we are to understand his 
words when he says, in his last charge to his disciples (Matthew 
xxviii. 18), ‘All power is given me in heaven and on earth’; 


* John vi. 30, 31. 
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where he ascribes to himself personally the power of God which 
would be exerted in the support of Christianity. 

“ After the prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem, our 
Saviour in the next chapter (Matthew xxv.) represents the 
kingdom of Heaven, or Christianity, as established and in op¬ 
eration. All are to be judged by its laws, the laws of God’s 
moral government. Some will be rewarded, and some punished, 
all according to their deeds. After his enforcing this truth in 
two parables, follows that most solemn and impressive descrip¬ 
tion, in which he represents himself personally as the Judge of 
men. It contains a most important truth enveloped in a most 
striking figure. It is a scenical representation, adapted power¬ 
fully to affect the minds of his immediate hearers, and our own. 
The naked truth here taught is the most important, the most 
practical truth of religion, — that which concerns us the most 
deeply; it is, that our happiness or misery is to be determined 
by ourselves, by the conformity of our conduct to the will of 
God, which Christ has revealed. The solemn imagery in which 
this truth is presented is but an expansion of the figure that 
our Saviour had before used: ‘ The Son of Man is coming in 
the glory of his Father, with his angels; and then will lie 
render to every one according to his deeds.’ What was pre¬ 
dicted in these words was to take place while some who heard 
him were still living: 4 1 tell you in truth, There are some here 
present who will not taste of death, before they see the Son of 
Man entering on his reign.’ While the generation then living 
continued on earth, the kingdom of Heaven was to be estab¬ 
lished, the Messiah was to assume his reign, and men were to 
be judged by his laws. It may be observed that the figure 
which connects his judging in person with his assuming his 
reign, would be obvious to an Oriental; the ancient custom 
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having been for kings to sit in person as judges. Hence both in 
the Old and New Testament the verb ‘to judge’ is not unfre- 
quently used as equivalent to the verb i to reign ’ or ‘ to rule.’ 

“ But this language is highly figurative ; and why, it may be 
asked, was such language used by our Saviour, language of 
which the purport is liable to be misunderstood ? The answer 
is, that, in the first place, the essential meaning of the words, 
that meaning which is of the deepest interest to all, may be 
readily understood. It is clearly taught, that every man will 
receive according to his deeds ; that our condition in the future 
life will be determined by our character in the present. To 
account for the imagery in which this truth is presented, we 
must look to the intellectual habits and culture of those ad¬ 
dressed. The contemporaries and countrymen of Christ clothed 
their conceptions in language very different from that with 
which we are familiar. To them, Oriental fashions of speech 
were vernacular. They were to be addressed through their 
feelings and imagination. The great body of the Jews, unac¬ 
customed to any exercise of the understanding, had scarcely the 
power of apprehending a truth presented to them as a philo¬ 
sophical abstraction, in its naked and literal form. An array of 
figures wa3 required to command their attention. It was ne¬ 
cessary that the doetrine taught should be incorporated, as it 
were, in images obvious to sight, in order to affect their minds. 
The ideas presented were to be conveyed in a manner adapted 
to their conceptions and associations, to their capacity of com¬ 
prehending and feeling. A teacher, divine or human, who 
should have explained the truths of religion in the language 
of Locke or of Butler, would have found no hearers on the 
shores of Gennesaret or within the walls of Jerusalem. Our 
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Saviour, had he been addressing a small body of philosophers, 
would undoubtedly have expressed himself in a manner very 
different from that in which he spoke to the Jewish multitudes, 
or even to his own disciples. I say in a very different manner; 
for the essential truths of religion could not have been more dis¬ 
tinctly made known by him. 

“ But his language, it may be said, is now liable to be misun¬ 
derstood by us. Certainly it is so, upon some points of minor 
importance, if we will not exercise our reason upon the subject; 
and he is in a great error who supposes that any rule can be 
laid down for the study of the Scriptures, which shall super¬ 
sede the exercise of investigation, thought, and judgment. ' Ex¬ 
cept in treating of the exact sciences, the very nature of lan¬ 
guage renders impossible such a use of it as will preclude all 
liability to be misunderstood. The impression which it makes, 
the ideas which it excites, in him who hears or reads it, depend 
upon the previous state of his own mind. In proportion as one 
is prepared to apprehend a subject as it was apprehended by 
him who spoke or wrote, he will be more likely to receive the 
meaning designed. In passing from one age to another, or from 
one nation to another, the significance of language varies with 
the ever-varying conceptions of men. Our Saviour often left 
his words to be explained by subsequent events, or to be rightly 
apprehended as the minds of his hearers acquired power to ac¬ 
commodate themselves to the truth. During his ministry his 
Apostles often misunderstood him; and it was not till many 
years after his ascension, that they comprehended the purport 
of the simple direction, i Go and make disciples from all na¬ 
tions '; and then only in consequence of a new miracle.” 
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“The language of our Saviour respecting his future coming 
was likewise, I believe, more or less misunderstood by some or 
all of the Apostles, during a part or the whole of their ministry. 
Interpreting it literally, they looked forward, with more or less 
eonfidenee, to a personal and visible return of Christ to earth 
at no distant period. The first coming of the Messiah had been 
so wholly unlike what their countrymen had universally an¬ 
ticipated, that, when he spoke of a future coming while the ex¬ 
isting generation was still living, they transferred to this some 
of the expectations whieh had been long entertained respecting 
his appearance and kingdom. It is necessary to attend to this 
fact in connection with the explanation which has been given 
of the language of Christ. The' evidence of it may appear 
from what follows. 

“ In the last chapter of John's Gospel we have the following 
narrative: * 1 Peter, turning round, cast his eyes on the disciple 
whom Jesus loved, who was in the company, — the same who 
at the supper was lying at the breast of Jesus, and said to him, 
Master, who is he that will betray you ? — Peter, seeing this 
disciple, said to Jesus, Master, and how will it be with him ? 
Jesus answered him, If it be my will that he remain till I 
come, what does it concern you ? Be you my follower. 
Hence spread that report among the brothers, that this dis¬ 
ciple was not to die; though Jesus did not say to him that he 
would not die; but, If it be my will that he remain till I come, 
what does it concern you ?' 

“ It was a belief among the Jews, as we have good reason to 
suppose, that the lives of those saints who might be on earth 
when the Messiah should appear would be prolonged through 


* John xxi. 20 - 23. 
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his reign to the termination of all things.* This expectation, 
it would seem from the passage quoted, was now entertained by 
the disciples concerning the future coming of Christ. 

“ One of the most cherished hopes of the Jews was, that the 
Messiah would restore the kingdom to Israel; that be would 
raise the nation to even far greater power and splendor than 
they believed it to have enjoyed during the days of David and 
Solomon. Similar expectations were entertained by the dis¬ 
ciples of Christ till after his death. The two who journeyed 
with him to Emmaus after his resurrection said, ‘We were 
hoping that it was he who was to be the deliverer of Israel.’ f 
The last question which his Apostles proposed to him was, 
‘ Lord, wilt thou now restore the kingdom to Israel ? ’ The 
false expectation implied in these words, it is to be observed, 
w’as not corrected by our Saviour. He only answered, 1 It is 
not for you to know the times and the seasons which are at the 
disposal of the Father alone.’ I The question of the Apostles 
shows that they had at the time no correct understanding of 
his prophecy concerning the destruction of the Jewish nation; 
and that their minds still dwelt on the ancient hopes of their 
countrymen. « 

“ The later Jews have supposed, that at the coming of the 
Messiah the saints who are dead will be raised from their 
graves to partake the glories of his kingdom. § It is probable 


“ * See Pocock’s Notae Miscellanese in Maimon. Port. Mosis. 
Works, I. 177, 178 ” 

f Luke xxiv. 21. J Acts i. 6, 7. 

“ § See Pocock’s dissertation, ‘In quo varise Judscorum de resur- 
rectione mortuorum sentential expenduntur,’ one of his Notas Miscel- 
laneae upon the Porta Mosis. Works, I. 159, seqq.” 
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that this is a traditionary belief, and that a similar supposition 
was entertained by the Jews in the time of Christ. If so, it 
may have served in part as a foundation for the following 
striking and eloquent passage, in which St. Paul expresses to 
the Thessalonians his expectation of the near return of our 
Saviour to earth.* 

“ ‘ I would have you understand, brothers, concerning those 
who have fallen asleep, that you may not sorrow like other men 
who have no hope. For as we believe that Jesus died and rose 
again, so also will God, through Jesus, bring again with him 
those who have fallen asleep. For this we say to you, brothers, 
as teachers from God, that we who are living, we who are left 
till the coming of the Lord,f shall not anticipate those who have 
fallen asleep. For the Lord himself will descend from heaven, 
with a summons given by an archangel sounding the trump of 
God; and they who have died in Christ will arise first. Then 
we who arc living, we who are left, shall be borne up with them 
into the clouds to meet the Lord in the air; and so shall we be 
ever with the Lord. So then comfort one another with these 
words/ 

“ The Thessalonians, it is evident from both of the Epistles 
addressed to them, were looking for the second coming of Christ 
as an event not distant. This expectation they would hardly 
have entertained so strongly as they appear to have done, had 
it not been countenanced by St. Paul, through whom they had 


* 1 Thcss. iv. 13-18. 

11 1 L is thus that the words, f)p,eis ol vres, ol nepiXenroficvot 
els rrjv 7T apovcrlav tov Kvplov , should be rendered. St. Paul speaks 
of those who are alive, those who are left till the coming of the Lord, 
in contradistinction from those who have fallen asleep.” 
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just been converted to Christianity. Anticipating that our 
Saviour was about to come in person to establish his kingdom 
and reward his followers, they feared, it seems, that their 
friends who had died might not share in the glories and bless¬ 
ings to be then enjoyed by those Christians who might be living. 
It was the purpose of the Apostle to remove this apprehension. 

“ But if we rightly understand the passage, the conceptions 
of the Apostle respecting our Lord’s future coming were erro¬ 
neous. Undoubtedly it appears that they were so. But to 
what does the error amount? Does it affect any important 
doctrine of religion ? What is the essential fact here expressed, 
concerning the circumstances of which St. Paul had fallen into 
a mistake, in consequence of the previous opinions of his coun¬ 
trymen? The essential doctrine — all that can properly be 
called a truth of religion — is this, that, whether the followers 
of Christ live a longer or a shorter time on earth, their future 
happiness is equally secure. The dead and the living are 
equally the care of God; and the time is coming when they 
will all meet together where their Master has gone before. 

“That St. Paul had in view that figurative language in which 
our Saviour was, as I believe, supposed to have predicted his 
future personal coming, appears from the words immediately 
following those just quoted. The Apostle adopts the thoughts 
and expressions which the Evangelists represent Christ as 
having used. 

“ 4 But concerning the times and the seasons, brothers, there is 
no need that I should write to you. For you yourselves know 
well, that the day of the Lord is coming as a thief in the night.* 


“ * Compare Matthew xxiv. 43, 44. ‘ But this you know, that if 
the master of a house is aware at what hour a thief is coming, he is 
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For when they shall say, Peace and safety, then sudden de¬ 
struction will come upon them,* as the pangs of a woman with 
child; and they will not escape. But you, brothers, are not in 
darkness, that that day should come upon you as a thief. You 
are all children of the light, and children of the day; we are 
not of the night nor of darkness. Let us not sleep, then, as 
others, but watch and be sober.’ f 

“ With their expectations of the Messiah’s kingdom, the Jews 
had connected the belief of the overthrow and destruction of 
his enemies. A similar belief we find expressed by St. Paul 
in his Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, (written shortly after 
the First,) in which he encourages them with the hope that 
Christ was coming to deliver them from persecution by the 
destruction of their persecutors. 

Ui We glory in you, telling the churches of God of your con¬ 
stancy and faithfulness in all your persecutions, and the afflic¬ 
tions that you endure; which afford a pledge of that just 
judgment of God, by which you will be declared worthy of 
the kingdom of God, for which you are suffering. Since it 
will be just for God to make them suffer in return who are 
afflicting you, and to give you who are afflicted rest with us, 
when the Lord Jesus shall be manifested from heaven, with 
the angels of his might, in flaming fire, punishing those who 
know not God, and those who refuse obedience to the gospel 
of our Lord Jesus; who will suffer the penalty of everlasting 
destruction, inflicted by the glorious power of the Lord him- 

awake, and suffers not his house to be broken into. So then be you 
always ready; for in an hour in which you do not expect him, the 
Son of Man will come/" 

* Compare Matthew xxiv. 37- 39. 
f Compare Matthew xxiv. 42-51. 
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self, when he shall come in that day to be glorified in his saints, 
and honored in all believers/ * 

a But the Thessalonians, it appears, had been strongly excited 
by the expectation of the coming of the Lord. They were re¬ 
garding it as an event close at hand. St. Paul, in consequence, 
though he himself anticipated it as not very distant, reminds 
them, in order to allay the feverish state of feeling in which 
they seem to have been, that he had in a previous conversation 
with them pointed out a certain event by which it was to be 
preceded, and which had not yet taken place. This event I 
suppose to have been the rebellion of the Jews against the 
Romans ; but it is not necessary to our present purpose to enter 
into a full explanation of the obscure passage to which I refer, f 
“ We have seen that St. Paul, at the time when he wrote his 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians, was looking forward to a 
resurrection of those Christians who had died, which should 
take place at the coming of Christ; and that he regarded him¬ 
self and those whom he addressed as individuals who might be 
living at the time of that event. The same anticipations ap¬ 
pear in his First Epistle to the Corinthians. He says: — 

“ ‘ Through the Messiah all will be made alive. But each in 
his proper order; Christ the first fruits; next, they who are 
Christ’s, at his coming. 

• • • • • 

“ ( Brothers, I tell you a new truth. We shall not indeed all 
sleep, but we shall all be changed; in a moment, in the glance 
of an eye, at the last trump; — for the trump will sound, 
and the dead will be raised incorruptible, and we shall be 
changed/J 


* 2 Thess. i. 4 -10. f 2 Thess. eh. ii. X Ch. xv. 23, 24, 51, 52. 
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“ St. Paul elsewhere in his Epistles refers, I think, to the 
expected personal appearance of his Master; as, when ad¬ 
dressing the Corinthians, some of whom were disposed to an 
unfriendly judgment concerning him, he says: ‘Judge nothing 
before the time, till the Lord come, who will bring to light what 
is hidden in darkness, and make manifest the purposes of men’s 
hearts; and then every one’s praise will be from God.’ * 

“ Thus also he exhorts the Romans to obey the precepts he 
had given them, ‘ understanding the time; for the hour,’ he 
says, ‘ has come for us to awake from sleep; for now is our 
deliverance nearer than when we became believers. The night 
is far spent, the day is at hand.’ t 

“ To the Philippians (iv. 5) he says, ‘ The Lord is at hand/ 
apparently in the same sense in which in the Epistle of James 
(v. 8) it is said, ‘ The coming of the Lord is at hand.’ 

“ He tells the Corinthians: ‘I ever thank my God for you, 
on account of the favor of God bestowed upon you through 
Christ Jesus; for you have been enriched by him with all in¬ 
struction and all knowledge, the doctrine of Christ having been 
firmly established among you, so that you are poor in no bless¬ 
ing, whilst waiting for the manifestation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; and God also will preserve you steadfast to the end, 
so that you may be without blame in the day of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ | 

“ To the Philippians (i. 6) he expresses his confidence, that 
4 he among them who has begun a good work will go on to per¬ 
fect it till the day of Jesus Christ.’ 

“Wc will now take notice of a single passage in the First 
Epistle of St. John. It has been expeeted by the later Jews 


* 1 Cor. iv. 5. f Romans xiii. 11, 12. 


X 1 Cor. i. 4 - 8. 
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that the coming of the Antichrist, or of the Anti-Messiah, 
would precede that of the Messiah. The same notion seems 
to have prevailed among the Jews in the time of Christ, and 
to be referred to by St. John in the following passage: — 

“‘Children, it is the last hour; and as you have heard 
that the Antichrist is coming, so there are now many anti¬ 
christs, whence we know that it is the last hour.’ * 

“ There is so little reason to suppose that the Second Epistle 
ascribed to St. Peter was written by him, that it is not to be 
quoted as evidence of his opinions. But in his First Epistle 
(as it is called), that is, probably, in the only writing of his 
which remains, he says: 6 The end of all things draws near. 
Be sober, therefore, and watch and pray/ f 

“ 1 Encourage one another/ says the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, 4 and so mueh the more, because you see the day 
is approaching.’J 

“ I do not refer to the Apocalypse as the work of St. John, 
for I do not believe it to be so. But as it was written during 
the latter part of the first, or the early part of the second cen¬ 
tury, it affords evidence of the opinions of those who were dis¬ 
ciples of the Apostles. I regard it as the production of some 
early Jewish Christian, whose imagination was highly excited 
by the expected coming of Christ. It does not, I think, appear 
that he himself intended to assume the character of the Apostle 
John, or that there is ground for charging him with any fraud¬ 
ulent design. His work, notwithstanding the imperfection of 
its language, is in a high strain of poetry. The mind of the 
writer was borne away by his subject. He intended, as I con¬ 
ceive, that his visions should be understood as imaginary only, 


* 1 John ii. 18. 


f Ch. iv. 7. 


£ Ch. x. 25. 
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like those of another work of about the same age, the Shepherd 
of Hermas, or, to take a more familiar example, like those of 
Bunyan. The conviction was strong upon him, that the second 
coming of Christ was near at hand; and the object of his work, 
which in modern times has been so ill understood, was, I be¬ 
lieve, to describe the events by which, according to the belief 
of his age, or his own particular belief, it was to be preceded, 
accompanied, and followed. In the very commencement of his 
work, he professes that it relates to events soon to occur; exhort¬ 
ing his readers to attend to what is written, ‘ because the time is 
near/ Ilis words are thus rendered in the Common Version: — 

“‘The Revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave unto 
him, to show unto his servants things which must shortly come 
to pass ; and he sent and signified it by his angel to his servant 

John.Blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear, 

the words of this prophecy, and keep those things which are 
written therein; for the time is at hand / 

“ The words, as thus translated, show, I think, that those ex¬ 
positions of the book are erroneous, which suppose it to contain 
a prophecy of events concerning the Christian Church, extend¬ 
ing to our own time and beyond, some of the most important 
not having yet taken place. Whatever the writer anticipated 
was, as he believed, shortly to come to pass. But I suppose 
that the words contain a much clearer indication of his subject, 
and that the first verse should be thus rendered: — 

“ ‘ The Manifestation of Jesus Christ, which God has granted 
him to show forth to his servants, — what must shortly come to 
pass; which he has signified, sending by his angel to his servant 
John.’ 

“ The near coming of the Lord is several times referred to 
in the work in express terms. In the seventh verse of the 
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first chapter, the language which our Saviour used when he 
figuratively spoke of his coming to the destruction of the Jewish 
nation, is quoted by the writer: ‘ Lo! he is coming in clouds, 
and every eye will see him, and they who pierced him; and all 
the tribes of the land will lament.’ * There are elsewhere simi¬ 
lar references to the words of Christ. And the book concludes, 
as it began, with a declaration, that the events anticipated in it 

were near at hand; and an explicit indication that the main 

♦ 

event expected was the coming of Christ. ‘And the angel 
said to me, Seal not up the words of the prophecy of this book; 

for the time is near.Lo! I am coming quickly to 

bring retribution with me, to give to every man according to 

his works.He w T ho testifies these things says, Surely 

I am coming quickly. Amen! Come, Lord Jesus !’ 

“ The principal source of illustration for this book is to be 
found in the language and conceptions of the later Jews, espe¬ 
cially their conceptions of events connected with the coming 
of the Messiah. It is from the neglect of this means of illus¬ 
tration, and from the erroneous notions respecting the character 
of the work as, properly speaking, prophetical, that the imagina¬ 
tions of most modern expositors have been so bewildered in its 
study. The coincidence between many of the conceptions of 
the later Jews, and those expressed by the author of the Apoc¬ 
alypse, leaves little doubt that the former are traditionary, and 
existed in the time of Christ. 

“ Though the Second Epistle ascribed to Peter cannot be 
quoted in evidence of the opinions of that Apostle, it affords 
proof of a state of opinion and feeling existing among Chris¬ 
tians at some period during the first two centuries. The writer 


* Compare Matthew xxiv. 30. 
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says (iii. 3 -13): ‘ Be aware of this, that in the last days 
scoffers will arise, following their own lusts, and saying, Where 
is his promised coming? For since the fathers fell asleep, all 
things continue as they were since the beginning of the crea¬ 
tion. But they wilfully forget, that of old by the word of God 
there were heavens, and an earth rising out of the water, and 
surrounded by water, which things being so, the world then ex¬ 
isting was destroyed, being inundated by water ; but the present 
heavens and the present earth are by his word reserved for lire, 
being kept for a day when the impious will be judged and de¬ 
stroyed. Forget not this one thing, beloved, that a day with 
the Lord is as a thousand years, and a thousand years as a 
day. The Lord is not tardy in performing his promise (as 
some think him tardy), but is patient toward us, not willing that 
any should perish, but that all should attain reformation. But 
the day of the Lord will come as a thief, in which the heavens 
will pass away with a roaring sound, and the elements will melt 
with fervent heat, and the earth and all its works will be burnt 
up. Seeing, then, that all present things are to be dissolved, 
what ought you to be in all holy conduct and pious dispositions, 
expecting and earnestly desiring the coming of the day of God, 
in which the heavens will be dissolved by fire, and the elements 
melt with fervent heat. But we, according to his promise, ex¬ 
pect new heavens and a new earth, in which righteousness will 
dwell.’ 

“ Though the author does not in this passage explicitly speak 
of the coming of Christ, — for by the title ‘ Lord ’ God is 
here intended, — yet I suppose there is no controversy that he 
connected in his imagination the consummation of all present 
things, which he describes, with that event. It appears, then, 
from what he says, that there had been so much expectation 
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among Christians of the speedy return of Christ, as to afford 
occasion for the ridicule of scoffers. The writer, it seems, con¬ 
ceived that it would be attended with the renovation of all 
things by fire; a conception which is not to be confounded 
with that of the consummation of all things by fire at the ter¬ 
mination of the Messiah’s reign. The former seems to have 
been peculiar, and borrowed, not from the notions of the Jews 
concerning the coming of the Messiah, but from Gentile phi¬ 
losophy, particularly the Stoic. There is nothing answering 
to it elsewhere in the New Testament, nor, I think, in the Jew¬ 
ish traditions. It is quite different from the notions entertained 
by the earliest Christian Fathers, which correspond to those 
held by the Jews, and expressed in the Apocalypse; though 
they comprised much which had nowhere been taught by any 
Apostle. The earlier Fathers believed, to quote the descrip¬ 
tion of Justin Martyr, who appeals to the Apocalypse as his 
authority, that Jerusalem was to be rebuilt, adorned, and en¬ 
larged ; that there was to be a resurrection, in which the fol¬ 
lowers of Christ who were dead, together with the patriarchs 
and prophets and other pious Jews, were to return to life; that 
these, with the body of Christians, were to inhabit that city 
with Christ, rejoicing, for a thousand years, at the end of which 
would follow the general resurrection and judgment of all. 
This is the doctrine of the Millennium, of the visible reign of 
Christ in person upon earth; a doctrine which the earlier Chris¬ 
tians would be disposed to receive the more eagerly in conse¬ 
quence of the oppression, persecution, and deprivation they 
were suffering. It was, however, rejected and opposed by 
Origen. When Christianity became the religion of the state, 
and worldly prosperity shone on its professors, the doctrine 
gradually faded out of notice; but it has existed to our own 
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age, transmitted or revived, being held at different periods by 
some one or other more enthusiastic sect, in connection with 
the belief that the expected kingdom of Christ is at hand. 

“We will now confine our attention to the opinions of the 
Apostles, which are to be carefully distinguished from all the 
additions made to them by others. I have quoted the writings 
of different Apostles. Probably there were differences of opin¬ 
ion among them concerning the circumstances which would at¬ 
tend the coming of our Lord; but they all appear to have 
expected his personal and visible return to earth as an event 
not distant; and to have believed that he would come to exer 
cise judgment, to reward his faithful followers, to punish the 
disobedient, and to destroy his foes. St. Paul, likewise, ex¬ 
pected that i the dead who were Christ’s ’ would be raised at 
his coming. He further tells the Thessalonians, that the fol¬ 
lowers of Christ then living would be borne up in the air to 
meet the Lord and continue ever with him; — words which 
imply, that he believed that the end of all present things was 
to be connected with the coming of Christ. To the Corin¬ 
thians, after speaking of the resurrection of the followers of 
Christ at his coming, he says : i Then will be the end , when he 
will deliver up the kingdom to God, even the Father; after de¬ 
stroying all dominion and all authority and power. For he 
must reign till He has put all his enemies under his feet. The 

last enemy, Death, shall be destroyed.And when all 

things are put under him, then will the Son himself be subject 
to Him who put all things under him, that God may be all in 
all.’ * We are likewise led to the conclusion that St. Paul con¬ 
nected the end of the world with the coming of Christ, by the 


* 1 Cor. xv. 24 - 28. 
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strong language that he uses concerning the general judgment 
of men, which was then to take place. Thus he says to 
Timothy : ‘ I charge thee before God, and before Jesus Christ, 
who will judge the living and the dead when he shall appear 
in his kingdom ’; * and the conception, that we must ‘ all appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ to receive according to what 
we have done in the body, either good or evil/ is one which he 
repeatedly expresses, j* That he looked for the end of the 
world as following the coming of Christ, may be inferred also 
from his describing those who should then rise as passing from 
mortality to immortality, and as clothed with spiritual bodies. 
‘ Flesh and blood/ he says, i cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God.’J St. Peter and St. John likewise speak of i its being 
the last time ’; and of ‘ the end of all things being at hand.’ 
It is to be particularly observed, that there is no intimation 
given by any Apostle of a millennial reign of Christ; a circum¬ 
stance which, among many others, serves to show that the 
Apocalypse, in which this doctrine is clearly taught, was not 
the work of St. John. 

“ Such, then, appear to have been the opinions of the Apos¬ 
tles respecting the second coming of their Master. I have 
been led to speak of this subject, so important in many of its 
relations, from its special bearing upon the explanations which 
I have given of the language of our Saviour. I have endeav¬ 
ored to show, that his language concerning his future coming, 
the establishment of his kingdom on earth, and his passing judg¬ 
ment upon all men, presents no difficulty when compared with 


* 2 Timothy iv. 1. f Romans xiv. 10; 2 Corinthians v. 10. 

+ 1 Corinthians xv. 50. 
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subsequent events; that his expressions are figurative, and 
that their explanation is to be found in analogous metaphors, 
the meaning of which is obvious; and that, however bold some 
of them may appear, they do not transcend the genius of the 
Oriental style. But we find, on the other hand, that his Apos¬ 
tles, through causes which I have endeavored partly to explain, 
instead of a figurative coming, expected a literal return of their 
Master to earth, before the generation then living should pass 
away; that, instead of a figurative judgment, they believed 
that on his return he would judge all men in person; and that, 
in connection with these events, they anticipated the end of all 
things. These expectations were erroneous; and before the 
explanation which has been given of the words of Christ can 
be fully admitted, this error must be understood. We must not 
read over the passages in which it is expressed with a confused 
misapprehension of their sense, as if they related to events 
still future, and were at the same time coincident in meaning 
with the language of Christ. 

“Nothing more need be said to illustrate the difference 
which I suppose to exist between his meaning and the concep¬ 
tions of the Apostles respecting his future coming. But there 
are questions and considerations suggested by the facts brought 
forward, which, though not immediately connected with the sub¬ 
ject of this work, are too important to be passed over in silence. 
Why, it may be asked, did not our Saviour prevent his Apostles 
from falling into the error we have remarked? The answer 
to this question will open to us views of much importance to 
be attended to in the study of the New Testament. 

“ On many subjects our Saviour refrained from entering into 
a full explanation, and correcting the errors of his hearers. 
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They were errors not intimately connected with the essential 
truths of religion. The course of events, the advance of human 
reason, and the progress of knowledge, would afford sufficient 
correctives; and lie was not sent to deliver men from all false 
opinions, and to furnish a digest of truth upon every subject. 
An error not important may be so interwoven with an essential 
truth, that it can be separated only by the hazardous experi¬ 
ment of unravelling the whole web. A misapprehension of 
facts may be strongly associated with feelings practically true. 
Their roots may be so twisted round it, that there is danger of 
eradicating them in the attempt to remove it. Nor does the 
communication of truth depend upon the instructor alone. No 
instructor can give a child the knowledge of a man. He to 
whom God had opened the treasure-house of wisdom could not 
make all his most willing hearers as wise as himself. Putting 
out of view all miraculous influence upon the mind, men can be 
advanced in intellectual improvement only in proportion to the 
progress which they have already made. A truth, however 
clearly presented, must be in some accordance with the previous 
habits of thinking of him to whom it is addressed, in order to be 
clearly apprehended; and a truth ill apprehended, detached 
from the relations in which it ought to be viewed, may be more 
mischievous than the error which it is intended to supplant. 
Men must be taught, as our Saviour taught them, as ‘ they are 
able to bear it.’ To have enabled his hearers fully to compre¬ 
hend all facts and truths connected with Christianity, and to 
have freed their minds from all false conceptions concerning 
the Messiah and his kingdom, and every topic which has, or 
may be supposed to have, a bearing upon religion, could have 
been effected only by a miracle which would almost have 
changed their identity. Supposing that in the particular case 
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of the Apostles such a miracle had been wrought, still their 
hearers would have been as dull of apprehension as were 
those whom Christ taught. Had the Apostles been placed in 
all respects on an equality with their Master; had they been 
guided throughout by the same perfect judgment, which implies 
not merely the highest intellectual, but the highest moral excel¬ 
lence ; had they each been qualified to supply his place, and 
entitled to every name of honor which belongs to him, their 
disciples would have held the same place which they them¬ 
selves now do as disciples of Christ. They must have taught 
their followers as their Master had taught them; and whenever 
this miraculous regeneration of intellect ceased, and men’s minds 
were left to their natural action, and the current of their opin¬ 
ions was suffered to pursue its ordinary course, —whenever in¬ 
fallibility was no longer seeured by the power of God, — errors of 
some kind w T ouId necessarily mingle with men’s religious faith. 
As regards the Apostles, we believe that their minds were en¬ 
lightened by the Spirit of God, and by direct miraculous com¬ 
munications from him, in regard to the essential truths of Chris¬ 
tianity. But we have no warrant to believe, nor is there any 
probable argument to show, that this divine illumination was 
further extended. 

“ Our Saviour came to teach the essential truths of religion. 
Even these truths were but imperfectly apprehended by most 
of those who heard him, and, I may add, have been but imper¬ 
fectly apprehended by most of those who, from his time to our 
own, have professed themselves to be his disciples. When we 
find, that, on the last night of his ministry, one of his Apostles 
said to him, ‘ Master, show us the Father, and we shall be sat¬ 
isfied,’ * it may be perceived that there were difficulties enough 


* John xiv. 8. 
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to be overcome in communicating to them a full apprehension 
of those elementary truths. Their attention was not to be 
withdrawn from them by discussions, doubts, questions, and 
explanations respecting subjects of comparatively little impor¬ 
tance, concerning which they might have adopted the errors of 
their age. When, referring to the doctrine of the pre-existence 
of souls, a doctrine at that time generally connected with the 
belief of their immortality, they asked, ‘Master, who sinned, 
this man or his parents, that he was born blind ? ’ * our Saviour 
in his answer did not explain to them the mistake implied in 
those words. When, under the belief common to their country¬ 
men, that the sufferings of this life were punishments from 
God, certain individuals came to tell him of the ‘ Galileans, 
whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices/ f there 
was nothing in his reply to correct their false conceptions. The 
relative importance of different doctrines, the wide separation 
which divides what is essential in true religion from all the ac¬ 
cessory notions that men have made a part of their religion, is 
very little understood at the present day, and was not better 
understood by the Jews eighteen centuries ago. In most minds, 
those opinions which they believe or fancy to have anything of 
a religious character are disposed without regard to perspective. 
They all stand forward equal in magnitude. It is one of the 
most striking characteristics of the teaching of Christ, that the 
distinction between the essential truths of religion and all other 
doctrines, true or false, was never confounded by him. He fixed 
the attention of his hearers only upon what it most concerned 
them to know as religious beings, that is, as creatures of God 
and heirs of immortality. In order to effect this purpose, it 
was necessary for him to confine his teaching to the essential 


* John ix. 2. 


t Luke xiii. 1. 
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truths of religion. If he had done otherwise, if he had labored 
to correct the errors of his hearers upon subjects of minor 
importance, and to place the truth distinctly before them in all 
those new relations which it might present, his hearers would 
unavoidably have confounded the doctrines thus taught them 
upon divine authority with those essential principles which 
alone it was the purpose of God to announce. Their imagi¬ 
nations and feelings might perhaps have been more occupied 
about what it was of little consequence for them to know, than 
about truths which it was of the highest concern that they 
should understand themselves, and be qualified to teach to 
others. 

“ But there is another aspect under which the subject is to 
be viewed. We must consider, not merely the disciples, but 
the enemies of Christ; we must regard the character of the igno¬ 
rant, prejudiced, unstable multitudes whom he addressed, and 
whom his Apostles were to address; and we must recollect, 
that whatever he taught to his Apostles was in effect taught 
to all; that it was their proper office to publish his whole doc¬ 
trine. Now in communicating to men the essential truths of 
religion, and in confining his attention to these alone, he had to 
encounter prejudices and passions the most obstinate and vio¬ 
lent. Superstition, fanaticism, and hypocrisy, all that is in 
most direct opposition to the love of God and man, constituted 
the religion of a great part of the Jews. It was vital to the 
selfish purposes and to the authority of those who were leaders 
among the people, that the errors which prevailed should re¬ 
tain their power over men’s minds. The bigotry of false re¬ 
ligion was at the same time inflamed by national pride. This 
opposition Christ had to encounter, and hence he was assailed 
throughout his ministry with continual cavil, reproach, and 
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persecution; and he saw from its commencement, that he should 
soon become their victim. The circumstances in which he was 
placed required the utmost circumspection, judgment, and self- 
command. No new prejudice was to be needlessly excited. No 
unnecessary occasion of cavil was to be presented. No oppor¬ 
tunity for perverting or contradicting his words was to be given, 
that could be avoided consistently with the purpose of his mis¬ 
sion. It was not for him to waste the numbered days of his 
ministry, in which so much was to be accomplished, to perplex 
his hearers, and to exasperate his foes, by entering into contro¬ 
versy or explanations respecting topics of minor concern. The 
hold which a prejudice has upon the mind is often out of all 
proportion to any show of proof that may be brought in its 
support. Questions, the discussion of which we should now 
regard only as an object of ridicule, have in other ages been 
the occasion of rancorous contention. In the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, a dispute raged in the Greek empire concerning the 
question, whether the light which shone round Christ at his 
transfiguration was created or uncreated. Four councils were 
assembled, and those who affirmed it to be created, and held the 
consequences which were supposed to be connected with this 
doctrine, were anathematized as worse than all other heretics.* 
If a new teacher of true religion had been sent from God 
to the men of that age, we may easily comprehend, that few 
mistakes would have tended more to render his mission fruitless, 
than for him to have entered into any explanation, or to have 
passed any judgment, upon this controversy. In the defence 
of what we now consider as gross errors, a blind and deaf 

“* See Petavii Dogmata Theologica. De Deo Deique Proprie- 
tatibus, Lib. I. c. 12.” 
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bigotry has been displayed, the strength of which it is hard 
to estimate since the delusion lias passed away. It is not yet two 
centuries since the denial of the then common belief of witch¬ 
craft was regarded as implying the denial of the agency of any 
spiritual being, of the existence of the invisible world, and con¬ 
sequently as virtual atheism.* In the time of Christ, and for 
a long period before, the doctrine of dsemoniacal possession pre¬ 
vailed among the Jews, and many diseases were ascribed to this 
cause. Our Saviour never taught that this was a false doctrine. 
He occasionally used language conformed to the conceptions of 
those who believed it to be true. Why was he silent on this 
subject ? Why did he leave some, if not all, of his Apostles in 
error concerning it, as appears from the common belief being 
expressed in the first three Gospels, though not in that of 
St. John ? Let us consider, that, if he had taught the truth, he 
would immediately have been denounced by his enemies as an 
unbeliever in the invisible world, as a Sadducee teaching that 
‘ there w T as neither angel nor spirit ’; — that the error in ques¬ 
tion was intimately connected with many others, concerning the 
existence of Satan, the origin of evil, the rules of God’s govern- 

“ * ‘For my part/ says Sir Thomas Browne, ‘I have ever be¬ 
lieved, and do now know, that there are witches. They that doubt 
of them do not only deny them, but spirits; and arc obliquely and 
of consequence a sort, not of infidels, but atheists/ (Religio Medici. 
Part I.) Glanvill’s 4 Sadducismus Triumphatus ’ is a work in defence 
of the common superstition, by one of the able men of his age, in 
which he represents, as may be supposed from the title, all disbe¬ 
lievers in witchcraft as destitute of religion. A great part of Dr. 
Henry More’s 1 Antidote to Atheism ’ consists of stories of supposed 
supernatural events, apparitions, witchcraft, and pretended miracu¬ 
lous operations of God’s providence.” 

vol. ii. 47 
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ment of the world, the mental and physical constitution of man, 
and the power of magic and incantations; — that it would have 
been idle to declare himself against one of these errors unless 
he had opposed them all; — that he was surrounded by igno¬ 
rant and prejudiced hearers, wholly unaccustomed to exercise 
their minds upon any general truth;—and that, had it been 
possible to instruct them thoroughly upon any one of the sub¬ 
jects I have mentioned, he must, in order to effect this, have 
turned aside from the great purpose of his ministry, and have 
withdrawn their attention from it. It would have been the 
labor of a long life to enlighten the minds of any considerable 
number of Jews upon topics such as these. 

“ Let us consider another case. The Jews had adopted what 
is called the allegorical mode of interpreting their sacred books; 
and had found many supposed predictions and types of their 
expected Messiah in factitious senses whieh they aseribed to 
particular passages. This mode of interpretation was adopted 
by some of the Apostles. We find examples of it as used by 
them in the Gospels of both Matthew and John, and in the 
Acts of the Apostles. One is surprised, perhaps, that this mis¬ 
take was not corrected by Christ. Nothing may seem more 
simple, than that he should have indicated that this whole 
system of interpretation, and this method of proof, so far as 
the supposed prophecies were applied to himself, were erro¬ 
neous. But would you have had him at the same time teach the 
whole art of interpretation ? If he had not done so, errors as 
great might have been committed from some other cause. If 
he had corrected some wrong conceptions only, and left others, 
the latter from that very circumstance would have acquired 
new authority. But to have taught the art of interpretation 
only would not have been sufficient to enable his hearers to 
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become skilful expositors of the Old Testament; he must have 
settled the yet disputed questions concerning the age, the author¬ 
ship, the authority, and what has been called the inspiration, 
of the different writings that compose it; and whoever has 
studied these subjects with an unbiased and inquiring mind 
may, I think, be satisfied that the truth concerning them is such 
as no Jew was prepared to listen to, and few indeed would 
have listened to without astonishment and wrath. 

“ But let us suppose that he had attempted only to correct 
the single error which consisted in the false application of 
many passages to the Messiah; what would have been the 
consequence ? His enemies w r ould undoubtedly have contended, 
that it was idle to suppose him to be the Messiah. He does 
not even pretend, they would have triumphantly said, to be the 
object of the prophecies by which, according to all those learned 
in the Law and in our traditions, the Messiah is foretold. Per¬ 
haps he would have us believe, that no Messiah has been prom¬ 
ised ; but that he has as good a claim as any other to that title. 
Has he not come from Beelzebub, to teach that the prophecies 
are false and our hopes vain, that God has ceased to care 
for his people, and thus to seduce us from our faith and al¬ 
legiance ? 


“ But in connection with this subject there is another fact 
to be attended to. In teaching or enforcing truth, the language 
of error may be used in order powerfully to affect the feelings; 
because it lias associations with it which no other language will 
suggest. Such use of it implies no assent to the error on which 
it is founded. He who employs the epithets ‘ diabolical , : * or 
‘ fiendish,’ affords from that circumstance alone no reason to 
suppose that he believes in the existence of devils or fiends. 
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There is much language of the same character. We still 
borrow many expressions from imaginary beings of ideal beauty 
and grace, from fairies and sylphs, beings whose real existence 
was once believed. We have no reluctance to use words de¬ 
rived from the false opinions concerning witchcraft, possession, 
arid magic. We use those which have been mentioned, and 
many terms of a similar kind, because they furnish, or seem 
to furnish, expressions more forcible than we could otherwise 
command. But this fact has been disregarded in reasoning 
from the language of Christ. Expressions founded upon the 
conceptions of the Jews, and used by him because no other 
modes of speech would have so powerfully affected their minds, 
have been misunderstood as intended to convey a doctrine 
taught by himself. This remark is applicable to those few 
passages in his discourses in which he speaks, according to 
the belief of the Jews, of Satan as if he were a real being, 
such as the following: ( I saw Satan falling from heaven like 
lightning ’; — * Your father is the Devil, and you are ready to 
execute his evil purposes y ; —‘ The enemy who sowed the tares 
is the Devil *; — and particularly to the figurative and parabolic 
narrative in which he represented himself as having been 
tempted by Satan. I say in which he represented himself, for 
it is evident that the narrative of the Evangelists could have 
been derived from Christ alone. Satan was regarded by the 
Jews as the great adversary of God and man, the Tempter, the 
Accuser, the source of moral and physical evil. No words 
could so forcibly impress them with a conception of the odious¬ 
ness and depravity of any act or character, as by resembling it 
to him, or referring it to him as its suggester or author. They 
were familiar with the imagination of such a being, and through 
this imagination their minds were most powerfully to be affected. 
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The abstract idea of moral evil, if, indeed, they could have ap¬ 
prehended it, would have been to them a shadowy phantom, 
compared with it as hypostatized and vivified in its supposed 
malignant author. Under circumstances in which it is impossi¬ 
ble to explain the whole truth, or in which it is certain that the 
whole truth cannot be understood and felt, in addressing men 
who are unaccustomed to exercise their understandings, and 
who from childhood have incorporated false conceptions with 
right principles of action, we may use their errors for their 
reformation; we may appeal to their feelings or their fears 
through their mistaken imaginations; we may employ one 
wrong opinion to counteract others more pernicious; and in 
reasoning, exhortation, or reproof, we may thus avail ourselves 
of their more innocent prejudices in opposition to their passions 
and vices. But in doing this, we are precluded from directly 
assailing those prejudices; though we may at the same time 
be establishing truths which will effect their gradual abolition. 
Such was, I believe, in some particulars, the mode of teaching 
adopted by Christ. 

“ In regard to some of the errors of his disciples, it may be 
a question whether the plainest language would in itself alone 
have been sufficient to remove them. I may rather say, it evi¬ 
dently would not have been sufficient. The very subject of 
this volume shows, if the opinions maintained in it be true, that 
the plainest language has not been sufficient to preserve men 
from the grossest errors. Yet the words of Christ have not 
less authority as recorded in the Gospels, than when uttered by 
his own lips. But we are not obliged to reason tlius indirectly. 
We may see in the accounts of his ministry, how often our 

Saviour was not understood by his disciples. As he was ap- 

47“ 
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proaching Jerusalem for the last time, he called the Twelve 
together and said: ‘Lo! we are going up to Jerusalem/ and 
the Son of Man ‘ will be delivered into the hands of the Gen¬ 
tiles, and mocked, and insulted, and spit upon; and having 
scourged him, they will put him to death; and on the third 
day he will return to life.’ No language can be more simple 
and explicit than this. But the Evangelist goes on to relate, 
that the Apostles ‘ understood this not at all; the meaning of 
his words was hidden from them, and they did not comprehend 
what he said.’ * How little they understood this and other 
declarations of Christ may appear from the faet, that the next 
event recorded by the Evangelists is the application on the 
part of James and John for the highest plaees, under Christ, 
in that temporal kingdom on which their hopes were still fixed. 
The prediction of his resurrection, though repeatedly made by 
him, was, we know, so little comprehended by them, that no 
hope, and apparently no thought, of that event was entertained 
by them after his death. It is not strange, therefore, that they 
expected a visible return of our Saviour from heaven, to estab¬ 
lish his kingdom, though he himself had declared, ‘ The king¬ 
dom of God is not coming with any show that may be watched 
for; nor will men say, Lo ! it is here ; or, Lo ! it is there ; for 
lo! the kingdom of God is within you ’; and though in the 
clearest manner, and under circumstances the most solemn, he 
had affirmed, ( My kingdom is not of this world.’ 

“We are apt to fall into a great mistake, from not distinguish¬ 
ing between the feelings and conceptions, the whole state of 
character, of an enlightened Christian at the present day, and 


* Luke xviii. 31-34. 
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those of the Jews to whom Christ preached. It may seem to 
us as if a few words of his would have been sufficient to do 
away any error, however inveterate, because we think their 
effect would be such upon our own minds. We may wonder 
that those words were not uttered. We may almost be tempted 
to ask, Why was a teacher from God so sparing of his knowledge, 
so limited in his instructions ? Why did he not deliver his 
Apostles at least from all their mistaken apprehensions having 
any connection with the facts or truths of religion ? How could 
he leave the world with so many false and pernicious opinions 
existing around him in full vigor, against which he had not de¬ 
clared himself? And why, with the same feelings we might 
go on to ask, do the great truths of religion appear, as disclosed 
by him, in such naked, monumental, severe grandeur? Why 
do they stand alone, separated from all truths not essential to 
our faith ? Why were not the many questions answered, the 
many doubts solved, which we might be disposed to lay before 
Christ, or which his disciples, if we imagine them as inquiring 
and as teachable as ourselves, might have proposed ? 

“ To inquiries such as these it has been my purpose to afford 
some answer in what has been suggested. As a teacher from 
God, it was the proper and sole office of Christ to make known 
to men, on the authority of God, the fundamental truths of re¬ 
ligion. To inculcate these alone was a task which demanded 
all his efforts, his own undivided attention, and that of his 
most willing hearers. They were to be kept distinct from all 
other truths. The minds of men were not to be withdrawn 
from them by bringing any other subject into discussion. When 
we ask why Christ did not proceed further to enlighten his 
hearers, we forget how unprepared they were for such instruc¬ 
tion, what prejudices must have been overcome, what wrong 
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associations broken, how much of inquiry on their part, and of 
explanation on his, would have been necessary, how liable his 
language was to be misunderstood, and how fatal it would have 
been to the purpose of his mission thus to occupy their thoughts 
upon topics unconnected with it. We forget what opposition 
he had to encounter, how all his words and actions were watched 
with malignant eyes, how often his enemies came proposing 
questions to try what he would say, that they might find oppor¬ 
tunity to injure him.* We do not remember, that no error 
could be touched without affording some new occasion or pre¬ 
tence of hatred; and that whatever he spoke would be mis¬ 
understood, perverted, misrepresented, and made a ground for 
false inferences. We do not keep in mind the imperfect ap¬ 
prehensions of his disciples, of which we find continual notices 
in the Gospels, and the utter indocility of the great body of the 
Jews, which is equally apparent. We forget, that, after a minis¬ 
try of unintermitted effort, he fell a sacrifice to the truths which 
he did teach. In asking why his instructions did not extend 
to other truths, and to the correction of errors not essential, we 
forget how difficult was his proper office, we forget by whom 
he was surrounded, we forget the reproach that was forced 
from his lips: £ 0 unbelieving and perverse race! how long 
shall I be with you ? How long must I bear with you ? ’ It 
was not to men so little ready to receive his essential doctrines 
that any unnecessary instruction was to be addressed. We mis¬ 
take altogether the state of the case, when, in reading the Gos¬ 
pels, we conceive of Christ as teaching with the same freedom 
of explanation, and with the same use of language, with which 
we may perhaps reasonably suppose that he would have taught 


41 * The Common Version says, ‘ to tempt him.’” 
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a body of enlightened men, receiving his words with the entire 
deference with which we now regard them. 

w The wisdom and the self-restraint, for so it is to be eon 
sidered, of our Saviour, in confining his teaching to the essen¬ 
tial truths of religion, and the broad distinction which he thus 
made between these and all other doctrines, appear to me 
among the most striking proofs of the divinity of his mission. 
I cannot believe, that a merely human tcaeher would have 
conducted himself with such perfect wisdom; that he would 
never have attempted to use his authority, or have displayed 
his superior knowledge, in maintaining other truths than those 
which essentially concern the virtue and happiness of mankind; 
that he would have refrained from exposing or contradicting 
the errors of his opponents on any other subjects ; that he would 
have succeeded in communicating to his disciples those princi¬ 
ples which are the foundation of all religion and morality, with¬ 
out perplexing their minds by the discussion of any topics less 
important; and, at last, have left his doctrine a monument for 
all future time, — not like the works of some enlightened men, 
which perish with the errors they destroy, but remaining a uni¬ 
versal code of instruction for mankind. 

“ But there is another very different point of view, under 
which the subject we have been examining affords, I think, 
proof of the divine origin of Christianity. If the Gospels are 
an authentic account of what was done and said by Christ, no 
question can remain whether Christ were a teacher from God. 
But that they are so, we have evidence in the facts which have 
been brought to view. 

<k When we compare the language of Christ respecting his 
future coming with the expectations expressed by his Apostles, 
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we perceive that his language was misunderstood by them. 
He did not predict his visible return to earth to be the judge 
of men. There is nothing in his words which requires or justi¬ 
fies such an interpretation of them. It has appeared, I trust, 
that the figurative language which he used is to he understood 
in a very different sense. 

“ But the Apostles, from various causes, were expecting such 
a return of their Master. Their words admit of no prob¬ 
able explanation excqpt as referring to this anticipated event. 
What, then, follows as a correct inference from this com¬ 
parison ? 

“ It follows, that the words relating to this subject, which are 
ascribed to Christ in the Gospels, were truly his words. They 
were not falsely ascribed to him. They were not imagined for 
him. They were not conformed to the apprehensions of his 
followers. Had his followers fabricated or intentionally modi¬ 
fied the words, they would have made their Master say what 
they themselves have said, in language as explicit as their own. 

“ Here, then, we have evidence of the most unsuspicious kind, 
for it is clearly evidence which it was the purpose of no indi¬ 
vidual to furnish, that certain words recorded in the Gospels 
were uttered by Christ. The writers of these books did not in 
this case fabricate language expressive of their own opinions, 
and ascribe it to him. And if they did not in this case, con¬ 
cerning a subject on which they taught what he did not teach, 
we have no reason to suspect them of having, in any other case, 
intentionally ascribed to him words which he did not utter. 

“ The words, then, ascribed to Christ in the Gospels are 
words of Christ. They have been reported by well-informed 
individuals, who had no intention of deceiving, and who did 
not even conform them to their own apprehension of their 
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meaning. I will not pursue the inferences from these truths. 
I will only observe, that the proof of them, as we have seen, 
is, through the providence of God, bound up in the New Testa¬ 
ment itself. An error of the Apostles proves the reality of 
their faith. In seeking to solve a difficulty, we discover unex¬ 
pected evidence of the truth of Christianity. And I am per¬ 
suaded, that, as the New Testament is better understood, as the 
false notions that have prevailed concerning it pass away, and 
it is made a subject of enlightened investigation and philo¬ 
sophical study, new and irresistible proofs will appear of that 
fact, of which we can hardly estimate the full magnitude and 
interest, that Christ was a teacher from God. 

u In reference, indeed, to the very subject we have been ex¬ 
amining, there is another consideration well deserving atten¬ 
tion. We have seen what were the anticipations of the 
Apostles concerning the personal return of their Master to 
earth, and the approaching termination of the world. But in 
connection with these expectations, a remarkable phenomenon 
presents itself. We might have supposed, that the imagina¬ 
tions and feelings of the Apostles would have been seized upon 
and inflamed by the prospect of such events; that they would 
have continually placed them before the eyes of those whom 
they addressed, and have urged them upon the thoughts of 
men; that their exhortations and warnings would always have 
borne the impress of anticipations so extraordinary and so ex¬ 
citing. But this is not the case. We may read far the greater 
part of what they have left us in writing, without discovering 
an intimation that they held such opinions. It is clear, that 
they did not insist upon the facts in question as of any con¬ 
siderable moment. They introduce the mention of them as 
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accessory ideas in connection with the doctrine of immortality 
and retribution. Imagine any other body of individuals labor¬ 
ing with like earnestness and devotion for the reformation of 
their fellow-men, under a similar belief of the approaching end 
of the world; — imagine what would be the feelings and lan¬ 
guage of such individuals, and contrast them with those of the 
Apostles, and you may perceive what a singular phenomenon 
is presented in the New Testament. 

“ In what manner is this phenomenon to be explained ? 
How is the problem to be solved, that men, anticipating the 
end of the world and the final judgment of mankind as at hand, 
should have insisted so little upon these events for the purpose 
of exciting the terrors or the hopes of those whom they ad¬ 
dressed ? It can be explained, I think, but in one way. The 
feelings which those expected events would naturally have pro¬ 
duced were absorbed in the deeper, the intenser feeling, pro¬ 
duced by a thorough conviction of the essential truths of 
religion. To them, who knew themselves the creatures, the 
care, the special ministers, of the God of Love; to them, the 
disciples of his Son, the witnesses, nay, themselves the very 
agents, of that divine power by which the laws of nature were 
suspended; to them, before whose view the clouds resting upon 
eternity had been rolled away,— the consummation of this world 
was of little more concern than the revolution of an empire. 
Assured of immortality, and with everything to give strength 
to the feeling which this assurance is adapted to produce, it was 
of small moment to them or to their disciples whether with 
the dead they should be raised incorruptible, or whether with 
the living they should be changed. One all-penetrating senti¬ 
ment of the truth of their religion annihilated the power of 
smaller excitements. Their feelings were calmed by the con- 
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templation of one absorbing interest, which no changes could 
affect. 

“ How, then, was this conviction of the truth of their relig¬ 
ion produced, — this conviction which so wrought upon their 
minds that the anticipated consummation and judgment of the 
world had no power strongly to move them? There is one 
answer to this question which a Christian will give. I know 
of no other.” 


THE END. 



